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BRAZIL, ITS EMPEROR AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Ir appears 
that the Cen- 
tennial Exposi- 
tion, in addition 
to all its other 
gratifying and 
interesting inci- 
dents, is to af- 
ford us the plea- 
sure of welecom- 
ing, as a visitor 
to our country, 
one, at least, of 
the reigning so- 
vereigns of the 
earth ; and in- 
asmuch as, with 
the exception 
of the visit of 
King Kalakaua 
of the Sandwich 
Islands, this is 
the only case of 
this character 
on record, it 
may be judged 
that not only 
our royal guest, 
but the country 
he governs, will 
become of in- 
terest to the 
American peo- 
ple more pecu- 
liarly than 
might otherwise 
happen, and 
some examina- 
tion into the 
character of the 
country and the 


arch in question 
would appear to 
be pertinent. 

The monarch 
to whom we re- 
fer is Dom Pe- 
dro IL, Em- 
peror of Brazil ; 
in whose favor 
his father, Dom 
Pedro L, in 
consequence of 
a revolution, re- 
signed the 
throne in 1831. 
Dom Pedro I1., 
having gained 
the permission 
of his Parlia- 
ment to leave 
his empire, will 
visit the Cen- 
tennial in a few 
weeks, and will, 
probably, travel 
through the 
United States 
during the time 
of his stay. 

The present 
Emperor was 
married in 1843 
to the Empress 
Donna Theresa 
Christina Ma- 
ria, daughter of 
the late Francis 
I., King of the 
Two Sicilies. 
The line of de- 
scent has been 


life of the mon- DOM PEDKO II, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. continued in the 
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GENIUS OF BRAZIL WITH NATIONAL FLAG. 


family of the Emperor through the marriage of his daughter 
to the Count d’Eu, a son having been born to the latter 
during the past year, who is the present heir-apparent of 
the Imperial Crown. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 


The empire of Brazil extends from latitude 4 degs. 
30 mins. north to 33 degs. south, and from longitude 
35 degs. to 73 degs. west, and borders upon all the South 
American republics except Chili. It occupies more than 
two-fifths of the continent of South America, and, ex- 
cepting the Russian possessions, has the most extensive 
contiguous territory under any sovereign Government on 
the globe. On the northwest its line of demarcation is not 
yet perfectly drawn, but the area of country within acknowl- 
edged boundaries covers 3,200,000 square miles, of which 
the greatest breadth is 2,470 miles, and the greatest lerigth 
2,600. 

The Portuguese discovered the southeast coast of Brazil 
in 1500. Pedro Alvarez Cabral, appointed a commander of 
the fleet, sent by King Emanuel of Portugal to follow up the 


discovery of Vasco da Gama in the East Indies, was carried | 


by an adverse wind and currents west of his course, and 
first saw land on April 25, 1500, when his squadron cast 


anchor in a commodious harbor, and Cabral took possession | 
of the country in the name of his sovereign. Abandoning 


his East Indian voyage, Cabral returned to Portugal, and 
shortly after the tidings of the new discovery had reached 


the king, a squadron was fitted out, and put under the com- | 


mand of Amerigo Vespucci with orders to visit and explore 
the new region. 

Cabral carried with him specimens of Brazilian birds, and 
a cargo of dye-woods, of which he reported the existence of 
large forests. Of course, these immediately became objects of 
interest ; and presently an extensive and lucrative traffic on 
the part of speculators sprung up. This was followed by the 
introduction into the business of merchants of other nations. 
Determined to suppress what he regarded as a violation of 


his rights, John IIL, of Portugal, established colonies, and 
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, 800n towns sprung up along the coast of Brazil. These 
colonies united in 1549, and a governor was appointed, 
invested with unlimited powers of jurisdiction. The city 
of Rio de Janeiro was founded by the Portuguese in 1567. 

The country was for some years a subject of contention 
between the Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch, and it was 

| not till 1654 that the claim of Portugal to the whole ter- 
ritory of Brazil was definitely acknowledged. 

| Inno portion of the American colonies was the slave trade 

| carried on so extensively as with Brazil; and, even as late as 

| the present century, it is estimated that 50,000 blacks were 
annually shipped from the coast of Africa to Brazil. It may 
| also be said that in no part of the world was the system of 
| slavery attended with greater barbarity than in Brazil. It 

was, in fact, considered, by the planters, cheaper to use up a 
| slave in five or six years and to buy another than to take care 
| of one. It is, however, proper to state that for a long period 

this trade was in the hands of the English, who maintained a 

factory at Lisbon for its management. 

Beyond this, the general system on which Portugal ruled 
her vast dependencies created a stupendous commercial 
monopoly. Intercourse with foreigners was prohibited by 
rigid laws, and passengers and ships of foreign nations, 
which, by reason of alliances with the mother country, were 
permitted to frequent the waters of Rio Janeiro or other Bra- 
zilian ports, were placed under the surveillance of a military 
guard. The colonists were not even allowed to produce any 
article which the mother country could supply, so one-sided 
was the home policy with regard to them. Even Humboldt, 
traveling in South America for purely scientific purposes, 
was not allowed to enter any portion of the Brazilian Em- 
pire. This condition of dependency on the part of Brazil 
continued down to an early period in the present century. 
| when the wars resulting from the French Revolution drove 
| the royal family of Portugal to Brazil, and so habituated 
| the Brazilians to the presence of a monarch that, on 
the restoration of peace, they insisted on a separate Gov- 
| ernment. Accordingly, Brazil was proclaimed a free and in- 
| dependent State on the 7th of September, 1822, and this 
| important change was suddenly and peacefully accom- 

plished. 

On the 25th of March, 1824, the present Constitution was 
established, providing for a hereditary monarchy of a most 
liberal character. This Constitution also establishes four 
powers in the State : legislative, judicial, executive, and the 
moderating power or royal prerogative, which is, in fact, the 
veto power. The legislative power is vested in a national 

_ assembly of two houses—a Senate and Chamber of Deputies ; 

| and in legislative assemblies for each province, the presi- 

| dents of the provinces being appointed by the emperor. 

, The Senate comprises 58 members, elected by the provinces 

| for life ; the provinces choosing three lists from which the 

emperor selects the senators; the Chamber of Deputies 
| consists of 122 members, elected for four years. Senators 

must be native Brazilians, forty years old, and possess a 

stipulated income. Their salary is $1,800 per session. Re- 

presentatives receive $1,200 and traveling expenses. The ex- 
ecutive power resides in the emperor, who, however, uses his 
power through seven ministers and a Council of State—the 
ministers being responsible for treason, corruption, and 
abuse of power, etc., ete. The emperor always convokes 
the General Assembly, nominates bishops and magistrates, 
can declare peace or war, and must sanction and superintend 
all measures voted by the legislature. The ministry com- 
prise the following departments: The Empire and Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, Justice, Finance, Foreign Affairs, Marine, 

War, Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works. The Coun- 

cil of State includes twelve ordinary and twelve extraordi- 

nary members, appointed for life by the sovereign, and usu- 
ally ex-ministers ; and the heir-apparent of the throne, on bis 
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reaching the age of eighteen, is de jure—and other princes 
are, when appointed—councillors of state. The provincial 
governments are the same as the national in their structure. 

The army, in time of peace, consists of 21 battalions of 
infantry, 16,000 men, including special, movable, and garri- 
son corps, the latter serving in the provinces, The empire | 
maintains also 1,500 men in Paraguay. The infantry are | 
armed with improved Comblain muskets, and the cavalry 
with Spencer carbines. Krupp’s guns are used by the artil- 
lery. The national guard comprises 741,782 men, 616,576 
being on active service. 

The navy comprises 18 iron-clads, 27 corvettes, 2 gun- 
boats, and 7 transports—all steamers—besides 33 sail of the 
line, making a total of 87 vessels, 316 guns, and 7,901 men. 

Brazil, although thus simply governed and managed, has | 
a nobility, which is not, however, hereditary—its titles being | 
conferred for public service and civil merit alone. There 
are four titles—marquis, count, viscount, and baron—which 
are conferred by the emperor. 

The extreme liberality of the Brazilian form of govern- 
ment is shown in the two facts that, although the estab- 
lished religion is Roman Catholic, yet religious toleration is | 
one of the fundamental principles of the constitution, 
although other creeds cannot build houses of worship with 
the exterior form of churches. There is, moreover, no 
existing proscription whatsoever on account of color. 

It is a remarkable truth that Brazil, the only South Amer- | 
ican country where religious toleration exists, is also the 
only country on that continent which is advanced in civiliza- 
tion. As to slavery, the trade has been abolished since 
1853, no children are born slaves in Brazil since September 
28, 1871, and existing slaves can purchase their freedom 
whenever able. Confraternities exist in connection with 
churches, the object of which is to purchase the manumis- | 
sion of slaves. 

The population of Brazil in 1873 was estimated at 
11,780,000, ineluding 500,000 wild Indians, and 1,400,000 
slaves. As the slave population in 1861 numbered 3,000,000, 
it will be seen that there is a marked falling off in this 
regard, an indication of the gradual decay of the institution. 
Brazil differs from the other South American States in the 
comparatively small Indian population, and in the prepon- | 
derance of blacks and mixed races, in which the negro is | 
predominant. 

Finally, in regard to the relative importance of Brazil, it | 
may be remarked that the credit of the empire in Europe is 
equal to almost any first-class power. Its population is | 
increasing, and a large and valuable trade has sprung up. 

The empire is divided into twenty provinces, and one 
neutral municipality. The most extensive of these prov- 
inces are Amazonas, capital Neanos, whose population is 
70,000 ; Grao-Para, capital Belem, population 320,000 ; Malto 
Grosso, capital Cuyaba, population 100,000. The most 
populous, however, are Bahia, capital San Salvador, popu- 
lation 1,400,000 ; Minas Geraes, population 1,450,000 ; and 
Pernambuco, population 1,250,000. In proportion to its 
size, the neutral municipality of Rio de Janeiro is the most 
populous, having 450,000 people, and but 250 square miles 
of area, The population of the leading cities is as follows : | 
Bahia, 150,000; Para, 40,000; Sao Luis de Maranhao, | 

| 
| 


30,000 ; Pernambuco, 70,000. 

The country is populated by a conglomeration of races, 
In the north the Indian prevails, while in the large cities | 
the negroes are numerous. In the seaports more of the | 
population are or European descent. 


THE BRAZILIAN PEOPLE. 


The Brazilian character, with an admixture of mildness | 


| guage, divided into numerous dialects. 


| small, and skin soft and shining. 


| ges, and other 


| erned by agents 


Indians. They 
|are all expert 
archers, using 


| drawn with the 
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somewhat ceremonious and proud, are remarkable for their 
suavity of manner ; and, as a nation, the people are hospit- 
able, gay, communicative, quick at learning, and gifted with 
a love for theoretical liberty. Ihe aborigines are frequently 
savage and revengeful. Many were cannibals formerly ; 
and there are even some specimens on the Purus river, and 
elsewhere, at the present day, who not only eat human 
flesh, but preserve it by “jerking,” the same as beef. 
When Brazil was first discovered there were found about 
one hundred different tribes, most of them along the coast 
north and south, and extending back and across the region 
of the Amazon. Nearly all speak the Tupi Guarani lan- 
The tribes are 
neither settled nor widely nomadic. Each tribe has certain 
limits, where they remain unless driven out by a superior 
force. They live on the plantain, banana, manioca, and dif- 
ferent species of palm, from which plants they obtain food, 
raiment, and shelter. They are generally of a yellowish 
copper-color, robust, and well made, with black hair, thin 
beard, small nose, lips not very thick, face round, eyes 
They paint their skins in 
fantastic designs, are grave and serious in manner, but not 


| stolid nor apathetic like the Indians of North America; 


fond of feasts and pastimes, and littie given to intoxi- 
cation. 

Few have any idea of a Supreme Being, but all believe in 
malignant spirits. In some tribes polygamy is allowed. 
The Botocudas are the most celebrated of all the tribes. 
This tribe obtained its name from the custom which ob- 
tains among its people of wearing flat disks of wood hung 
in slits cut in the ears and under-lips— Botogue being Por- 
tuguese for a barrel-bung, which these ornaments are not 
unlike. 

In former times were maintained 
among the Indians, and many were brought into reduc- 
tions, acquired, to some extent, civilized habits, and be- 
coming self-supporting. These were gradually broken up, 
but recently renewed efforts have been made to ameliorate 
the condition of the native races. Sixty-seven Capuchin 
and Observantine friars, of the Franciscan Order, are now 
laboring among the Arara, Iora, and Caripuna tribes ; the 
Guajajaras, Chavantes Cherentes, Carajas, who are peace- 
able ; and the 
Canseiros, Tapi- 
rapes, Jaraes, 
Cayapos, Gra- 
dahus, Apena- 


extensive missions 


wild tribes. Be- 
sides the tribes 
under mission- 
ary control, 
others are gov- 


directores - 
The 
reduced Indians 
are termed, 
loosely, Caboclo 


or 
parciaes, 


an immense bow 
that has to be 


| foot. 
Of late the ‘ 
emperor has 
and generosity, has a vindictive turn, and murders and | 
violence are not uncommon. 


The educated classes, though | 


made every ef- 


fort to turn the PEDPLER AND ATTENDANT. 
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tide of Euro- 
pean emigra- 
tion in the di- 
rection of 
Brazil, being 
particularly de- 
sirous of obtain- 
ing a German 
population. 
After the 
abolition of the 
slave trade, he 
offered liberal 
inducements 
to colonists 
through easy 
purchase of 
lands, Abuses 
among the 
planters, how- 
ever, interfered 
with the carry- 
ing out of this 
measure; but 
recently emigra- 
tion, being fur- 
ther encouraged 
by the imperial 
government of- 
fering to pay 
part of the fare 
of emigrants, 
has = gradually 
increased, and 
in 1869, accord- 
ing to the offi- 
cial reports, 
there were fifty 
colonies, many 
of them in 
flourishing 
settlers. 


a 


condition, and altogether forty thousand 


BRAZILIAN SCENERY. 


Brazil has a coast-line of nearly four thousand miles, ex- | 


tremely varied in aspect and formation. Much of the ter- 
ritory inland is covered with highlands and mountains, 
though none bear comparison with the Andes. The sumntit 
line is near the coast, and from there the highlands descend 
to the west, and terminate in great plains or flats in the 


Amazonian basin, most of which are subject to inundations. | 


There are no volcanoes, although the highest summit in 
Brazil—10,300 feet ligh—situated in the northwest corner 


A BRAZILIAN BEGGAR. 


DONNA THERESA CHRISTINA MARIA, EMPRESS OF 


BRAZIL. 


— 


of the province: 
of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, is said to 
be of a volcanic 
nature. 

Brazil is wa- 
tered by a num- 
ber of rivers, 
particularly in 
the north and 
south. The east 
portion is the 
least supplied 
with rivers. 
The Amazon 
enters Brazil 
from Peru at 
Faba - Tingua, 
though under a 
different name. 
It takes the 
name of Ama- 
zon at the junc- 
tion with the 
Rio Negro, and 
flows into the 
Atlantic almost 
under the Equa- 
tor. The area 
drained by this: 
noble river and 
tributaries in 
Brazil is 800,000 
square miles. 
The part which 
forms the divid- 
ing line be- 
tween Ecuador 
and Peru varies 
in width be- 


tween a half mile and a mile. From the junction of the Ma- 
deira it increases gradually to three miles, but contracts to: 
less than one mile at Obeidas, where 550,000 cubic feet of 


water pass 
through its 
banks per sec- 
Near the 
mouth of the 
Xingu it is 
twenty miles 
wide, and falls 
into the ocean 
in a single 
mouth 180 miles 
in width. Its 
average depth 
is estimated at 
thirty-four to 
forty-four fath- 
oms. 
every size can 


ond, 


Vessels of 


ascend nearly to 
its head-waters 
at all seasons of 
the year. It 
has more than 
350 branches 
and lesser trib- 
utaries. One of 
these, which 


LITTLE GIRL AS AN ‘‘ ANJINHO’’ IN A RELIGIOUS: 


PROCESSION. 


XUM 


ever, is not as con- 
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rises near Cuzco, is 1,200 miles long. For 2,000 miles, 
along the winding chain of the Andes, every river which 
rises there empties into the Amazon. 
however, is the Madeira, which is 2,000 miles long, and 
navigable for 480 miles. The total length of the Amazon is 
‘2,750 miles. 

Though not the longest, it is the most voluminous river 
on the globe, and its freshening influence is plainly percept- 
ible 500 miles from the coast. The valley of the Amazon 
is walled in by the highlands of Guiana and the Andes. 
The region border- 
ing upon it is cov- 
ered with immense 
forests, and possesses 
a soil of extraordinary 
fertility. 

Here are seen & 
vast diversity of grand 
and beautiful trees, 
d rape d, festooned, 
corded, and matted 
with climbing and 
creeping plants in end- 
less variety. Palms 
and giant grasses pre- 
vail. Here are found 
the caoutchoue and 
the Brazil-nut tree. 
There are 100 varieties 
of woods, remarkable 
for hardness and tex- 
ture. 

Animal life, how- 
spicuous in the forests 
as in the rivers. The 
latter are crowded with 
strange fishes—laman- 
tins, alligators, turtles, 
ete. Anacondas and 
other reptiles frequent 
the forests in great 
variety. Jaguars, ta- 
pirs, peccaries, arma- 
dillos, toucans, par- 
rots, macaws, etc., are 
found in large num- 
bers. Here are pro- 
duced india - rubber, 
cacao, cocoa- nut, 
hides, tapioca, Tonka 
beans, and tobacco. 

There are eighteen 
lines of steamships, for 
sea and river travel, 
all aided by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The American Navi- 
gation Company, es- 
tablished in 1854, had, in 1872,a capital of over $2,000,000 
invested, and possessed seven steamers, five of which plied 
exclusively on the waters of the Amazon. Steamers are 
also maintained on the Paraguay and other rivers by imperial 
or provincial aid. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS. 
The mineral productions of Brazil are very varied and in 
enormous quantities. In gems, there are diamonds, sap- 


phires, emeralds, rubies, topaz, and aqua-marine. In metals, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron. 


Its largest tributary, | 


GROVE OF PALM-TREES IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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Diamonds have been found in various parts of the 


country, but the great diamond region extends between 
latitudes 17 degs. and 19 degs. south, the principal mines 
being in the Serra do Espinhago, north of it, and in the 
mountains southwest of the San Francisco. Diamond washing 
formerly was a monopoly of the Government ; but, in pursu- 


| ance of recent laws, these mines now b long to private indi- 
viduals. One of the largest diamonds on record was found 
| in Brazil, and weighed 132) As a matter of compari- 
| son, it may be observed that the largest diamond certainly 
known is that belong- 
ing to the Rajah of 


carats. 


Mattan, and weighs 
367 carats. Many 
years ago, the Gov- 


ernor of Borneo of- 
fered for it $500,000, 
fully 
equipped, a number of 
cannon, anda quantity 
of powder and shot. 
But the rajah refused 
to part with it, the for- 
tunes of his family be- 
ing supposed to be 
connected with it, and 


two war-brigs 


the Malays ascribing 
to water, in which it 
has been dipped, the 
power of healing all 
diseases. Perhaps the 
most famous diamond 
is the Koh-i-noor, once 
in the possession of 
the Great Mogul, and 
now belonging to the 


Queen of England. 
It is said to have 
weighed 900 carats, 


but now weighs only 
279, having lost the 
balance in the cutting. 
The celebrated Rus- 
* Orloff” dia- 
mond, which weighs 
136} carats, was found 
in Golconda, and sold 
to the Duke of Orleans 
for £130,000. It dec- 
orated the hilt of the 
sword of state of the 
ferst Napoleon, was 
taken by the Prussians 
at the battle of Water- 
loo, and now belongs 
to the Emperor Wil- 
liam. Large diamonds 


sian 


are comparatively rare 

among those of Brazil, 
which country, though producing yearly from 25,000 to 
30,000 carats of diamonds, finds these reduced in the cutting 
to about 9,000 carats. 

Diamond mines consist in general of mere washings of 
alluvial deposits. In Brazil, the method pursued is to rake 
the alluvial matter backward and forward on inclined 
planes, over which a stream of water runs ; the large stones 
are picked out by the hand, and what remains is examined 
for diamonds. The work is done by slaves, and, when a dia- 
mond of 17 carats is found, the slave who finds it is entitled 

| to his liberty. The total value of the diamond exports of 
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Brazil in the ; toucans, macaws, parrots, in every variety ; the spoonbill an:i 


hundred 
of the 
industry 
amounted to 
$20,000,000 ; 


first 


vears 


and it is a fact | 


that this 
far« yutstripped 
1871-2 


~ 


was 


in by 
the of 
one article of 
export, coffee, 
which amount- 
ed to $35,000, - 
000. In the 
province of 
Bahia, the 
annual pro- 
duce dia- 


value 


of 


gaburu, and the curious bell-bird, whose note startles the 
lone traveler in the depths of the forests by its resemblance 
to the sound of a bell. 

Of the fish with which Brazilian waters teem, it may be 
enough to mention the pirarucn, a fish that grows to a great 
size, and which constitutes the chief article of food to many 
of the inhabitants of Para and Amazonas, 

Among the insects there are spiders one foot in diameter, 
sufficiently large and strong to kill birds ; bees of a peculiar 
structure, some being without stings, and others making 
sour honey ; ants, so abundant in some places as to make 
agriculture impossible ; mosquitoes, sand-flies, fleas, carniv- 
orous beetles, huge scorpions, and other pleasant creatures 


of this character. 


monds was for- | 


merly about 
$3,000,000. 
The exporta- 
tion of dia- 
monds and 


MAKKETING. 


The exports from Brazil include, in the north, coffee, cot- 
ton, cocoa, caoutchouc, sugar, and tobacco; in the south, 
hides, tallow, horns, ete.; and from the middle districts, 
drugs, diamonds, gold-dust, dyes, rice, manioc, tapioca, 
spirits, and rosewood. Their total value in the three years— 
1870-72—averaged £34,000,000 per annum, corresponding 
imports averaging £22,500,000. The chief centres of foreign 
trade are Para, Mananhao, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio de 


| Janeiro, the last-named port being also a favorite halting- 


gold in 1860-1 was $2,700,000; but it fell to $1,500,000 in | 


eonsequence of the discovery of the African gold-fields. 

The other precious stones enumerated occur in different 
parts of the empire, as also garnets and very beautiful 
amethysts. There are extensive mines of coal in Parang, St. 
Catharine, San Pedro del Rio Grande. Saltpetre is formed 
in caves in Minas Geraes and other provinces; rock salt in 
Bahia, and especially in Minas Geraes. 

The climate in the valley of the Amazon is exceedingly 
hot ; and in this neighborhood there are frequent cases of 
leprosy, even at Mio de Janiero; but this never attacks 
foreigners. 

The soil of Brazil is varied. Its arborial vegetation sur- 
passes the world. There were 400 specimens of different 
kinds of wood from Brazil exhibited at the International 
Exhibition at Paris in 1867. Agassiz related that he saw 
117 different kinds of wood, all valuable, and from a piece 
of land not half a mile square. There are nearly four hun- 
dred species of palm alone, all of which are more or less 
useful to the aborigines, and some necessary to their exist- 
ence. The Indians obtain from them food, drink, raiment, 
buildings, hammocks, cordage, cooking utensils, tools, fish- 
ing tackle, hunting implements, and medicines. 

The interior of Brazil abounds in all the tropical fruits 


exist elsewhere. 

The zoology of the country is quite as remarkable 
as its botany. Beside the animals already named, 
there are the puma, the ocelot or ounce, foxes, 
wolves, and agoutis; also, otters, porcupines, and 
more than thirty species of monkeys in the basin of 
the Amazon alone. The coairas, a kind of rat, de- 
scend from the mountains in immense armies, ravag- 
ing all before them. 

Countless herds of wild cattle range the meadow- 
land of the southern provinces, while horses, asses, 
sheep, and hogs multiply rapidly. Snakes are plenti- 
ful, and very venomous. There are the coral serpent, 
with its deadly bite, the most dangerous of all; the 
liana snake, which is of the color of the vines, and lies 
in wait for its prey; the corta-fria or ice-snake, so 
termed for its peculiar coldness to the touch ; rattle- 
snakes, and others. 


The birds of Brazil include the American ostrich, 


| anywhere in the empire. 


district and exported. 


place of vessels on their way to and from India, China, and 
Australia. 

he vine and olive culture are prosecuted to a limited 
extent in the southern provinces. Rice is an important 
object of cultivation in several provinces, and is easily raised 
Of cotton, sugar, and tobacco, 
large crops are raised all over the country ; four-fifths of 
the coffee used in the United States, and more than one-half 
of that in the entire world, coming from Brazil. Many 
valuable barks, gums, and resins are found in the equatorial 
In the province of Para, the coffee- 
plant may be seen along the wayside, growing as a thicket, 
and running to waste. In 1871 the value of the cotton 
exported was $24,030,325. 

The manufactures of Brazil are not as yet in a very 
advanced state. Sugar-refining is carried on extensively, 


| however, in Babia and Pernambuco, the great cane-growing 


provinces ; and large quantities of a common class of sugar 
are made in Bahia. There are a number of cotton-weaving 
establishments for coarser fabrics, the first factory having 


| been built by Americans near Rio de Janeiro, and there 


| 
| 


known, while there are here many species not known to | 


| 


being also another American one at Bahia employing 300 
operatives, of both sexes. In order to promote manufac- 
turing, and with the same liberal ideas which appear to have 
characterized its administration of affairs generally, the 
Government of Brazil decreed the free entry of machinery, 
and exempted workmen from conscription, appointing an 
inspector to attend each establishment. Good silk is made 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


meh mes 


in Rio; and there are many saw mills and a few foundries, 
some of which have executed important work—sucu as 
steamships and iron bridges. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Except in the immediate vicinity of the large cities, the 
want of good highways is badly felt ; but lines of railroad 
are fast multiplying in the coast provinces. Altogether, 
there are six lines, having a total length of 410 miles, and a 
system of telegraphs which, in 1873, extended 1,800 miles. 
Telegraphic communication has recently been established 
between Brazil and Europe, the first message having been 
dispatched by the cable to Lisbon, June 23, 1874. The city 
of Rio, and others, have their lines of street-cars, much of 
their rolling-stock being made in New York. 

Weekly and daily lines of steamers ply on the Amazon, 
stopping at various towns along the course of the river. 
The English have generally absorbed the navigation of 
the Amazon, while the Americans have that of the Ma- 
deira, 

There are in Brazil nineteen banks, and innumerable 
private banking-houses. There are also co-operative stores. 
The Mercantile and Industrial Bank of Rio has a capital of 
$10,000,000 in $100 shares. In 1872 the debt of Brazil was 
$300,000,000 to foreign nations, and $228,442,796 internal ; 
in all, $528,442,796. The amount disbursed by the Govern- 
ment in 1872 for emancipation under the Act was $500,000 ; 
and that for 1902, when slavery will cease to exist, is esti- 
mated at $8,000,000. The revenue of the empire has been 
steadily increasing since 1867 at the rate of 75 per cent. ; 
while the increase in ordinary expenditure has not been 
more than 20 per cent. 

Public education in Brazil has not yet reached a high 
point of development, but the Government is actively 
engaged in strengthening the system. Four thousand four 
hundred and thirty-seven schools, which cost $467 each, 
have been established. The entire annual expense is 
$1,681,000, or nearly 15° per cent. of the average revenue. 
The total number of scholars is about 135,000. There are 
also two faculties each of law and medicine maintained at 
the expense of the Government, nineteen seminaries and 
preparatory seminaries for the education of the candidates 
for the priesthood, subsidized by the State, where in 1872 
111 were ordained; a central college and academy, rudi- 
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| dioceses, over which preside the archbishop and eleven 


bishops. The country is divided into 1,473 parishes, 
many of the clergy being Portuguese. There are fifty 
houses of Benedictines, Carmelites, and Franciscans, and six 
convents of Carmelite and Franciscan nuns, but the whole 
number of inmates is only 259, exclusive of those on the 
Indian missions. In Rio and other cities there are Pro- 
testant churches of the Swiss and German colonies, the 
ministers of which are paid by the Government. The 
United States Presbyterian Board of Missions has ten 
ministers and a number of churches. 

As a rule, Brazil has suffered less from warfare and inter- 
Between 1841 and 
1849, there were slight émeutes in some of the provinces, 
chiefly of a political character, but none attained to large 
proportions. War had been declared some years previous 
against the Argentine Republic, which was attempting to 
convert Uruguay into an Argentine province; but peace 
was restored through the mediation of Great Britain. An 
alliance was formed at a later period between Brazil, Urn- 
guay, and the forces of the Entré Rios, called the ‘‘ Triple 
Alliance,” against Rosas, the Argentine dictator, whose de- 
feat at Monte Casaros and flight to England brought hostil- 
ities to an end in 1852. In 1855 war was declared against 
Paraguay, and an offensive alliance formed between Brazil, 
Urnguay, and the Argentine Republic, with the stipulation 
that ‘no one of the high contracting powers shall lay down 
their arms until the present Government of Paraguay shall 
be overthrown.” 


nal commotion than most countries. 


This alliance was arranged secretly ; the 
cause of the difficulty being the obnoxious conduct of the 
Paraguayan Government toward her neighbors. During 
this difficulty, a Paraguayan army invaded Brazil, sacked 
several towns, and took possession of certain diamond 
mines. The alliance was followed by a long and disastrous 
war, ending only in the death of Lopez, who was killed on 
March Ist, 1870. 

Toward the close of 1871, a controversy began between 


| the Governments of Buenos Ayres and Rio, being about 


certain boundaries ; but negotiations followed, and a recon- 
ciliation occurred in October, 1872. 

The best evidence possible of the present tranquil condi- 
tion of the Empire of Brazil exists in the fact that her 
emperor and empress are readily permitted by the General 
Assembly to leave the country for a protracted excursion ; 


mentary and preparatory schools for the army, a school of ; and it is to be hoped that the visit to the United States 


artillery, and a geogra- 
phical and historical in- 
stitute—the latter in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

In this city, Rio de 
Janeiro, which is the 
capital of the empire, 
there are also eleven pub- 
lic libraries, one of which 
contains 80,000 volumes. 
There are, too, dramatic 
and musical conserva- 
tories, an academy of fine 
arts, and an astronom- 
ical observatory. The 
entire educational system 
is under the Minister of 
the Interior and the con- 
trol of the General As- 
sembly. 

In its religious system, 
the empire constitutes one 
province under the Arch- 
bishop of San Salvador 
(Bahia). There are twelve 
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HARBOR OF RIO DE JANEIRO, 


and the Centennial Exposition will continue and close 
without any home annoyance whatsoever. 


THE CITIES OF BRAZIL.—RIO DE JANEIRO, 


The harbor, or bay of Rio de Janeiro, is one of the con- 
siderably large number of such bodies of water which are 
termed ‘‘the most beautiful, secure, and spacious in the 
world.” It has, however, assured title to the use of numer- 
ous complimentary adjectives in its description ; being land- 
locked, and with dimensions seventeen miles one way and 
twelve the other. It contains numerous pretty islands, the 
largest—Governor’s—being six miles long. The entrance 
to this haven is guarded on either side by noble granite 
mountains, is deep, and is so safe that the harbor is made 
without the use of pilots. On his left, as the visitor enters 
the harbor, stands the peak called ‘‘Sugar-Loaf” Mopn- 
tain; and all around the bay the blue waters are girdled 
with mountains and lofty hills, offering every variety of 
picturesque and fantastic outline. 

Says the bold traveler, Richard Burton : ‘‘ Rio Bay, like 
all the beautiful sisterhood, from Cornish ‘ Mullions,’ west- 
ward to the Bay of 
Naples, must be seen in 
‘war-paint.’ Most 
charming is she when 
sitting under her ich 
ethereal canopy, whilst 
a varnish of diaphanous 
atmosphere tempers the 
distance to soft and ex- 
quisite loveliness ; when 
the robing blue is perfect 
brilliant blue, when the 
browns are dashed with 
pink and purple, and 
when the national colors 
suggest themselves— 
green, vivid as the eme- 
tald, and yellow, bright 


A GANG OF SLAVES CARRYING 


as burnished gold. Then the streams are silver, then the 
scaurs are marked orange and vermilion, as they stand 
straightly out from the snowy sand or the embedding forest ; 
then the passing clouds from floating islets, as their shadows 
walk over the waters of the inner sea, so purely green. Then 
the peasant’s white-washed hut of tile and ‘wattle and dab,’ 
rising from the strand of snow sand, becomes opal and gar- 
net in the floods of light which suggest nothing but a per- 
petual spring-tide. And every hour has its own spell. There 
is sublimity in the morning mists rolling far away over head- 
land brow and heaving ocean ; there is grandeur, loveliness, 
and splendor in the sparkling of the waves under the noon- 
day sun, when the breeze is laden with the perfume of a 
thousand flowers; and there is inexpressible repose and 
grace in the shades of vinous purple which evening sheds 
over the scene.” 

Thus Burton, whose earlier experiences in the desert 
wastes and flat inanity of Arabia and Egypt, may well have 
prepared his mind to enjoy to the fullest the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery of ‘the Brazil,” as he terms the 
great South American empire. Rio Harbor is protected 

not only by nature 
in its mountainous sur- 
roundings, but by man 
in its numerous for- 
tresses. The city stands 
on the west shore of the 
bay, about four miles 
from its mouth. Seven 
green and mound-like 
hills diversify its site; 
and the white-walled and 
vermilion-roofed houses 
cluster in the interven- 
ing valleys, and climb 
the eminences in long 
lines. From the central 
portion of the city, lines 


COFFEE. of houses extend four 


View 


miles in three principal directions. The old town, nearest 
the bay, is laid out in squares; the streets cross at right 
angles, are narrow, and are paved and flagged; and the 
houses, generally, built of granite, are commonly two stories 
high. 

West of the old town is the elegantly built new city; the 
two districts being separated by the Campo de Santa Anna, 
an immense square or park, on different parts of which stand 
an extensive 
barracks, the 
town-hall, the 
national mu- 
seum, palace 
of the senate, 
the foreign of- 
fice, a large 
opera - house, 
and other pub- 
lic buildings. 

Behind the 
city, and three 
and a half miles 
distant from 
it, rises Mount 
Corcovado to a 
height of 3,000 
feet, whence de- 
scend a number 
of springs, from 
which water is 
conveyed to Rio 
by a splendid 
aqueduct which 
supplies the 
fountains with 
which the nu- 
merous squares 
are furnished. 
In recent years 
great municipal 
improvements 
have been in- 
troduced into 
the city. Most 
of the streets 
are now as well 
paved as those 
of the finest Eu- 
ropean capitals ; 
the city is abun- 
dantly lighted 
with gas; and 
commodious 
wharves and 
quays are built 
along the water- 
edge. Rio con- 
tains several ex- 
cellent hospitals 
and infirmaries, 
asylums for 
foundlings and female orphans, and other charitable insti- 
tutions, some richly endowed. There are also about fifty 
chapels and churches, generally costly and imposing struc- 
tures, with rich internal decorations, and several convents 
and nunneries. In the College of Pedro II., founded in 
1837, the various branches of a liberal education are effi- 
ciently taught by a staff of professors ; the Imperial Academy 
of Medicine, with a full corps of professors, is attended by 


oe 
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A SHOEMAKER’S SHOP IN RIO DE JANEIRO, 


cal seminary. The scene along the wharves and docks of the 
harbor of Rio is at times as busy as is presented by any other 
commercial city in the world. Ships from all parts are loading 
with cotton, coffee, sugar, dye-woods, and what not; or are 
being unladen of the rich treasures of manufactured articles 
which they bear thither from foreign ports. Crowds of 
negroes carrying boxes and bales hurry rapidly and noisily 
up and down, singing and shouting in Portuguese or dialect, 
as they work. 
Behind, the 
quaint narrow 
ways of the old 
town ; back of 
these, the broad 
and elegant pro- 
portions of the 
city proper, and 
a little to the 
left, 
high in the clear 
sky, the grand 
proportions of 
Mount Corco- 
vado—all this, 
with the beauti- 
ful blue bay in 
its face, pre- 
sents a prospect 
difficult to equal 
in its diversified 
attractions the 
world over. 
The vicinity 
of Rio Janeiro 
was first settled 
by the French 


towering 


4 in 1555, but, 
‘ twelve years 
} later, was occu- 
y pied by the Por- 
‘ tuguese, who 


called the city 
San Sebastian. 
In 1763 it super- 
seded Bahia as 
the seat of gov- 
ernment, and 
became the resi- 
dence of the 
vicer¢ ry of Por- 
tugal. On the 
proclamation of 
independence, 
in 1822, Rio Ja- 
neiro became 
the capital of 
the Brazilian 
empire, an 
which 
Bahia had con- 
tinued to hold 
up to that time. Five hours distant by rail from Rio Janeiro 
is Petropolis —‘‘ the city of S. Pedro de Alcantara” dating 
only from 1844, but an established place of resort—a sort of 
watering-place, where the mineral springs 


honor 


 — 


chiefly iron—do 
quite as much good as those of Saratoga, and whose snrround- 
ings are so novel to the stranger to tropical beauties as even 
to cause the charms of the last-named elysium of caravanserai 
to be driven from the memory, while the eye gloats on the 


about three hundred students ; and there is also a theologi- | delicious surroundings immediately at hand. Bubbling, 
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gravel-floored streams framed in richly green grass, are | 
crossed by black and searlet bridges, and shaded with 
feathery Brazilian cedars, whose beauty is hardly eclipsed 
by that of the palm and the pine, the myrtle and orange, 
also denizens of this marvelous country. 


PERNAMDUCO, 

Pernambuco, the most eastern seaport of Brazil, is situ- 
ated eighty miles south of Parahiba. It is the greatest sugar 
mart in Brazil, and is the third in commercial importance of | 
the cities of the empire. It consists of three portions united 
to each other by roads and bridges ; the first is situated on 
a peninsula, is the chief seat of commerce, and is called Re- 
cife ; the second is San Antonio, the middle district, located 
on an island between the peninsula and the main land ; the 
third, Boavesta, is on the main land itself. 
two harbors, one of which is formed by a reef extending 


Pernambuco has 


along the coast at a distance of about half a mile, and an- 
swering for a breakwater. 

The outer harbor is easily accessible, has a lighthouse, and | 
is defended by several forts. 
tremely dirty, the streets unpaved, and mach inconvenienced 
Of late years, 


Formerly the city was ex- 


from the want of a proper supply of water. 
however, the many important improvements which have 
been made in Brazil, under the wise administration of the 
present emperor, have not passed Pernambuco by. 

Waterworks have been erected, extensive and spacious 
quays formed along the margins of the river, and the streets 
stances, been paved and lighted. 

Here, as in Rio Janeiro, may be witnessed the manifesta- 
tion of that desire for a suitable educational establishment, 
illustrations of which we have already given in our account 
of Brazil in general and of the latter city in particular, Nu- 
merous colleges and other educational institutions have been 
established, and, as is always the case where such wise and 
just consideration for the public weal obtains, the growing 
wealth and constantly increasing commercial prosperity of 
the city have been accompanied by equal improvements in 
The principal exports from Per- 
nambuco are sugar, cotton, rum, hides, and dye-woods, 

In 1870-71 the quantity of sugar shipped from this port 
‘he imports are woolen and 


. " 
have, in most 11 
] 


i 
> 
. 


comfort and refinement. 


amounted to 1,164,655 tons, 
cotton cloths, hardware, silks, wines, and flour. 

The reef of which we have spoken, as protecting the port 
of Pernambuco, is formed of coral, from which the suburb, 
Recife, derives its name. Upon this reef, besides the light- 
house, stands a quaint old watch-tower, dating from the 
time of the 
Dutch domi- 
nion. 


PARA. 


Para differs 
from Rio in its 
appearance 
the 
of 
commanding 
height near it. 
With its church- 
towers and con- 
vent - turrets, 
however, ii 


from ab- 


sence any 


makes a very 
pleasant pic- 
ture, although 
its flatness 
minds one for- 
cibly of a Dutch 
landscape. 
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The commerce of this city has been rapidly increasing 
since the year 1850; thongh it was not until as late as 1867 
that the Government of Brazil finally and completely aban- 


doned the old narrow-minded system of colonial exclusive- 


ness, and declared the Amazon free to the flags of all nations. 
As the immense Amazon basin extends from Para to the foot 
of the Cordilleras in the West, it has followed that, through 
the medium of steam, the commercial development of the 
city has been rapid and important. The city of Para does 
not yield a favorable impression, though there are some 
monumental edifices in the main streets that formerly might 
have had some pretensions to architectural beauty ; but 
they have gone to decay, and the commerce of to-day is of 
too recent a date to make any display in public buildings. 
The cathedral, whose wide, bare aisles are of striking 
grandeur; the episcopal palace, and the palace of the 
president, originally intended for Don Joao VI.’s residence 
when he came to Brazil, are the most conspicuous of them. 
The streets are large and regular, but they have an abom- 
inable pavement of a soft sandstone, which, when ground 


| down by the wheels to a fine red dust, is apt to be extremely 


annoying. But Para has one ornament of which she may 
well be proud—the shady walks beneath plantations of fine 


| trees (mostly palms), known under the name of ‘‘ Estradas,” 


and forming an agreeable avenue from the city to the 
country. 
Amid the rich vegetation of the gardens there is one 


| species of palm-tree that particularly strikes the foreigner 
| with the matchless grace of its slender stem, and light, 


feathery leaves which are waved about by the slightest 
breath of air. It is the ‘‘ Assai,’’ whose fruit—a small nut 
with a dark-blue pulp—makes a very popular, and, indeed, 
very refreshing beverage. Similar beverages are obtained 
from the fruits of the Bacaba and Batand palms, by passing 
the rich pulps through a sieve, and mixing them with water 
and sugar. 
BRAZILIAN SOCIETY. 

Among the people of the cities of Brazil we find, as has 
been already observed, several classes, The enterprising busi- 
ness class, planters, ete., made up of native Brazilians, Por- 
tuguese, and Europeans generally. The lower class forms : 
mixed multitude of Portuguese, aborigines, and negroes. 
The children of this class go about nearly naked until ten or 
twelve years old. All of the lower orders have a passion fcx 
jewelry—gold, if practicable ; if not, gilt being acceptable- 
the main point being that it shall be big and brilliant. Negro 
girls, selling fruit, dress in white, and carry large trays on 

their heads, 
while their 
necks and ears 
are loaded down 
with 
chains, charms, 
and rings. 


The 


massive 


middle 
and upper 
classes follow 
the European 
fashions. The 
mechanic arts 
are in the hands 
of free negroes 
and Indians. 
The commerce 
is mainly 
ried on by for- 
eigners. The 
drygoods in the 
stores come 


from England 


car- 


—— 
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and France, the groceries from Portugal, and flour and | 
hardware from the United States. 

The hotels, as a rule, are poor. Beef is the only meat | 
used, and there is little game to be seen, and no variety of 


vegetables. There 


numerable fish of 
a magnificent 


equaled variety in 
the rivers. Coffee 
is the staple arti- 
cle, and is food 
and drink to the 
Brazilian. 


ly every day isa 
feast of some 
kind, when noise, 
rockets, guns, 
fire-crackers, and 
bells are in order. 


delight in dancing 
and singing, and 
the fandango is a 
favorite here as in 
Spain. In fact, the dancing is « mixture of the wild, loose- 
jointed motion of the African and the graceful abandon of 
the Spaniard. 

Many of these negroes are free, though the most are 
still slaves. Among the slave-owners in Brazil it is con- 
sidered that the abolition of slavery in the United States 


A BRAZILIAN PORTER, 


gave the key-note whence shall ultimately flow emancipation | 


the world over. 

In the streets of Rio, Para, Pernambuco, or Manoa, the 
groupings of people are picturesque and peculiar. The half- 
naked black carriers, many of them straight and firm as 
bronze statues under the heavy loads which rest so securely 
on their heads ; the padres, in their long coats and square 
hats ; the mules, laden with baskets of fruit and vegetables ; 
black women dressed in white, with bare arms and necks. 
sleeves caught up with glittering armlets, and on the head a 


large white turban—all this makes a motley scene, full of | 


entertainment and interest for the new-comer. 

Here one meets, sitting on the curbstone, half-naked, a 
black woman, with her naked child asleep on her knees. 
And here, again, beside an old wall, covered with vines and 
overhung with thick foliage, lies, at full length, a powerful | 
negro, his jetty arms crossed on a huge basket of crimson 
flowers, oranges, and bananas. 


The roads running out from Rio are lined on either side | 


by a succession of country-houses ; low and spreading, often 
with wide verandas, surrounded by beautiful gardens. These 


glow in the season with the scarlet leaves of the ‘‘ Estrella | 


do Norte,” blue and yellow bignonias, and many other bril- 
liant shrubs and vines. 
Often, through a wide gateway opening into an avenue of 


palms, one may get a glimpse of Brazilian domestic life— | 


groups of people sitting in the garden, and children playing 
in the grounds, in the care of black nurses. 

Starting out from Rio by the Dom Pedro Railroad, one 
may visit the great coffee plantations, from some of which 
five or six hundreds tons of coffee are sent out in a year. 


The hospitality of the coffee-planters is unbounded, and a | 


respectable traveler may be sure of a night’s lodging, a 
welcome, and food, while the card of a mutual friend opens 
the house ta you as long as you choose to stay. 


are, however, in- | 


quality and un- | 


Brazil is a land | 
of *‘ feasts.”’ Near- | 


The negroes | 


»|myrtles and 


A cotton-planter—a lady—has been seen to make her | 


, shopping trips to town with a troop of thirty mules, laden 
| with every conceivable kind of baggage, besides provisions 
of all sorts, and accompanied by a retinue of twenty-five 
_ servants, and this only for a few weeks’ stay in Rio. 

The Brazilians have as o universal custom the habit of 
taking a cup of black coffee on rising, and defer their more 
solid breakfast until near noon. 

A description of a Brazilian breakfast may not be without 
interest to the reader. We borrow it from one who has 
tried it: 

‘*In the first place, there were black beans stewed with 
carne secca (dried meat), the invariable accompaniment of 
every meal in Brazil. There is no house so poor that it does 
not have its feijoes; no house so rich as to exclude this 
favorite dish. Then there was chicken stewed with potatoes 
and rice—another essential element of the Brazilian cuisine. 

‘‘ Finally, there were eggs served in various ways, cold meat, 
| wine, coffee, and bread. Vegetables are scarce and little 

cared for in Brazil, such as are used being chiefly imported 
| in cans from Europe.” 


NATURAL CURIOSITTES-—-MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Among the other remarkable curiosities of nature which he 
saw growing in their native haunts was the Victoria Regia, 
the gigantic water-lily of Brazil, whose leaves are five to six 
feet in diameter, while the expanded blossom itself measures 
a foot across its surface. 

The voyage into the interior of Brazil is often made by 
| means of Jgarapés, or canoe-paths, and this species of travel 
opens up the wonders of tropical life in their most attractive 
and engrossing form. 

These canoe-paths are narrow, winding passages through 
the dense forests which skirt the banks of the Amazon. 
| Here, amid the denser undergrowth, clumps of the light and 
exquisitely graceful Assai palm shoot up everywhere about. 
Here and there, too, the drooping bamboo dips its feathery 
branches into the waters—these covered sometimes to their 
very tips with the purple bloom of the convolvulus. Yellow 
bignonias carry their golden clusters to the very summits of 
, some of the loft- 

jest trees; while 
| white - flowering 


| orange-colored 
border 
| the stream. Life 
| abounds in these 
| quiet retreats, 
| where the golden 
rays of sunlight 
| seldom pierce, and 
| where the waters 
are gloomy and 
mysterious with 
many shadows, 
and the mass of 
matted vegetation 
on either side 
seems to shut in 
the cautious trav- 
eler from the very 
| world itself. 
| Birds and butter- ‘ag <0 
| flies, of gaudy 
hue, swarm here 
in myriads; 
crabs, of many colors, float about the margin of the water ; 
, armies of caterpillars march, in solid phalanx, down the 
| trunks of trees. 
Here, however, the silence is profound, tropical birds 


| mallows 


THE QUITANDEIKO OR STREET VENDER. 
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A COFFEE PLANTATION. 


being poor songsters, and even the crab of the Amazon not 
being remarkable for vocalization. 

There are certain peculiarities of architecture which 
strike the traveler in Brazil, among which we may name 
the following: Sometimes, where funds are low, only a fine 


a hut to act as the church or public building. The cu- 
polas of churches are frequently covered with earthenware, 
assorted according to the 
in patterns. Others are 
covered with tiles. The 
huts of the negroes are 
quite curious in shape and 
style. They are built of 
bamboo sticks, intertwin- 
ed, the interstices filled up 
with clay, which hardens 
in the sun, when the huts 
are thatched with palm 
leaves. The inside of these 
huts is generally swampy. 
Among the contents will 
almost always be found 
execrable paintings of 
saints; while, for live stock, 
very lean dogs and very 
long-legged cats are com- 
mon. 

The smaller Amazon 
settlements are generally 
formed by a cluster of 
along the river 
bank, a grass-grown street 
formed by a terrace or the ‘ 
top of the high river bank 
fronting them. The houses © 
are low, thatched with 
straw and palm branches, 
the walls being formed of 
a skeleton of posts and 


houses 


color, and laid on in stucco | 


DECEPTIVE ARCHITECTURE IN BRAZIL. 


wattles fastened with mud or clay. Sometimes the 


house of a trader—who is always the chief citizen, after the 


commandante—is tiled, but not always. 
Manaos, which has been termed the future St. Louis of 


| the Amazon, lies on an elevated bank of the Rio Negro, ten 
fagade is erected, passing through which you find merely | 


miles from its mouth, and twenty feet above high-water 
level. The site is very uneven. This is one of the Braziliar 
cities whose names have been changed, it having been for- 
merly called Barra. Since 1852, it has been known by the 
name Manaos, after the 
most warlike tribe of In- 
dians in the neighborhood. 
Some of the houses here 
are two stories high, but 
the most are low adobe 
structures, white or yellow 
washed, floored and roofed 
with tiles, and favoring 
green doors and shutters. 
Every room, as is custom- 
ary in this country, is fur- 
nished with hooks for 
hanging hammocks. A bed 
is rarely ever seen in them. 
Manaos is now the princi- 
pal station for the Brazilian 
line of steamers. All goods 
for any of the lower ports 
are landed here. The chief 
exports are coffee, Brazil- 
nuts, and fish. At a point 
ten miles below the city, 
the Negro joins the Ama- 
zon, where the meeting of 
the calm black waters of 
the Rio Negro with the 
rushing yellow current of 
the Amazon forms a no- 
table sight. It is sup- 
posed that che heavy 


black waters 
Amazon. 
Hunting turtle-eggs is a favorite pastime on the sand-bars 
along these rivers, and the scene is an animated one. The 
Indians are very expert in finding nests. Guided by the 


of the Negro actually sink under the 
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and constant cloud. The eggs are about one inch and a 
half in diameter, having a thin leathery shell, a very oily 
yoke, and a white which does not coagulate. The Indians 
eat them raw, and the whites use them in making griddle- 
cakes, or eat them boiled with pepper and salt. Among the 


TYPES OF RIO.—YOUNG LADY AND ATTENDANT—SOLDIER AND FRUIT-SELLER. 


tracks of the turtle, they thrust sticks into the sand, and 
wherever it goes down easily they commence digging with 
their hands, invariably striking the eggs, sometimes to the 
number of 150 in a nest. The turtles lay in the night 
in pits a couple of feet deep, which they excavate with 
their hind feet, tossing the sand behind them in a thick 


: Indians every part of the turtle is used. The entrails are 

made into soup, the stomach into sausages, steaks are cut 
| from the breast, and the remainder is roasted in the shell. 
| The egg-laying takes place in August and September. A 
small species of turtle, called the fracaja, lays an egg much 
' richer than those of the great turtles, and these are chiefly 
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used in manufacturing oil for illuminating purposes. They 


are broken and beaten up, after which water is poured upon 


them, when the floating oil is skimmed off, purified in copper 
kettles over a hot fire, and finally placed in three-gallon 
earthen jars for the market. 

Twenty years ago large turtles were worth fifty cents 
each; now they cost about three dollars. 

Another delicacy in Brazil is the iguana, a species of 
lizard. Itis covered with green scales varied with others of 
a brown color, an] is said to be capable of changing its 
color like the chameleon. It grows to a length of five feet. 
Its flesh is white, and the eggs are found very palatable. It 
is taken everywhere in the Amazonian forests. The Indians 
sometimes keep them as pets. 

The capybara or water-hog, which looks not unlike a 
guinea-pig, is also a familiar animal about the Amazon. It 
is both amphibious and gregarious in its habits, and its flesh 
is excellent. 


Along the Amazon and the Madeira rivers are still to be | 


found numerous and powerful tribes of Indians, some of 
these being exceedingly warlike, although friendly with the 


whites, while others are savage and render river navigation | 


hazardous. The houses of these are quadrangular or conical 
huts, or open sheds, containing usually many families each. 
The Mundurucus are an industrious tribe, friendly with 
the whites, and selling to traders rubber, farina, sarsaparilla, 
and Tonka beans, which they collect in great quantities. 
This is the only perfectly tattooed tribe in South America. 
It takes at least ten years to complete the tattooing of each 
individual. The process is to prick the skin with spines or 
thorns and rub soot or burning pitch into the flesh. 
Some tribes roam through the forests and sleep in ham- 
mocks slung to the trees. At the mouth of the Madeira is 
found a lazy and brutal tribe called Muras, who live among 
the mazes of lakes and channels in this locality. They are 
dark-skinned, having an extraordinary breadth of chest, 
muscular arms, short legs, and a bold, restless expression of 
countenance. They pierce the lips and wear peccaries’ 
teeth in the orifices in time of war. 
The nemerous tribes northwest of the Rio Negro are col- 
lectively known as Naupes. They have permanent abodes 


and build houses to contain large numbers of people, having | 


bullet-proof walls. Both sexes paint their bodies in regular 
patterns in red, 
black, and yel- 
low. They are 
an agricultural 
people, 
able and inge- 
nious, 

The variety 
of modes of liv- 
ing observable 
among the dif- 
ferent tribes of 
Indians in Bra- 
zil is quite re- 
markable. Be- 
sides what we 
have already 
mentioned, 
there are some 
who live in 
caves. These 
kill their de- 
formed chil- 
dren, believing 
that they 
long to 
devil. 
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A BRAZILIAN PRIEST, 


peace- | 
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have no forms 
of worship. 
They 


their 


bury 
dead in 


| canoes or in 


earthen jars. 
There are 
also many mix- 
ed breeds along 
the Amazon, 
though few ne- 
groes are found 
the 
lower portions 
of the river. 
The Portuguese 


except on 


immigrants are 


the most enter- 
prising men on 
the river. They 
willing to 
work, trade, or 
do anything to 


are 
THE BELL-BIKD. 


turn a penny, and, as they are saving and manage to make 
considerable money, they are frequently able to return to 
Portugal with quite a considerable fortune. This proceeding, 
however, is exceedingly objectionable to the emperor and 
the Government in general, whose desire it is to encourage 
the immigration of such as are willing to remain in the 
country and make its interests identical with their own. 
The climate of Brazil is almost throughout a warm and 
moist one ; and, on the whole, may be called healthy, with 
the exception of a few river-plains such as the affluents of 
the Amazon, which are plagued with intermittent fevers. 
The yellow fever, which first caused such havoe at Rio 


| Janeiro in 1850, reappears there almost every year since, 


and has even increased in intensity of late. Brazilians and 
acclimatized Europeans easily escape this by a sober, regular 
mode of life, but new arrivals incur great danger. At Pe- 


| tropolis, to which we have already alluded, and which, by 


the way, is a German colony, one is perfectly safe from this 
scourge, the place being 2,500 feet above the sea-level, while 
the fever always keeps near the coast and within narrow 
range. It is quite different with the cholera, which, as is 
the case elsewhere, meanders at its own sweet will all over 
the country, and there is no place where one can feel secure 
from this terrible Asiatic scourge. Even negroes, who do 
not easily fall victims to yellow fever, are cut off in great 
numbers by cholera, 

It is a singular fact that measles, scarlatina, and small- 
pox devastate whole populations of Indians, while they are 
not more dangerous to white people or negroes than they 
usually are in Europe or in the United States. 

The white race, although the ruling one in Brazil, forms 
only a minor part of its population. Especially in the 
interior, only a limited number of families can boast of pure 
descent from the first immigrants, the Portuguese, who 
even now come over every year, and have possession of 
almost all the retail trade in the land. As is the case 
in Cuba, there is no love lost between these two, and many 
characteristic nicknames tell of the mutual hatred and 
contempt which they feel for each other. 

The attempt to settle Chinese ecoolies in Brazil proved as 
unsuccessful as that to induce the planters of the Southern 


States after the warto migrate to this country. Several hun- 


| dreds of the latter did reach Brazil at an expense of some 


hundred thousand dollars to the Government of the empire, 
and the result of the emigration was unsatisfactory. 

The best land in Brazil, especially that used for the cotton 
culture, is very costly, and is growing dearer every day. 
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The consequence is that newly-arrived colonists get hold of 
poor soil, and their agricultural pursuits seldom amount to 
much; while it is certain that, with the present desire of 
the Government for satisfactory immigration, and with a 
very earnest determination on the part of the emperor to 
effect this if practicable, there undoubtedly will be ere long 
in Brazil better opportunities in this direction than have 
been presented heretofore. 

The want of good easy methods of communication has 
been one of the chief drawbacks in Brazil, as it is in all 
South American States. Nowhere in the whole continent, 
100 miles from the coast, is there a carriage-road to be 
found; and the mule, or at best the creaking ox-cart, with 
its enormous wooden wheels fixed upon axle-trees, are the 
indispensable vehicles. 

It is true that conveyance on mules’ backs is the only 
one possible on paths which, in the rainy season, are knee- 
deep, and sometimes breast-deep, with mud, and show 
ascents of twenty or thirty feet in a hundred, and which 
sometimes are obstructed by huge masses of loose rock and 
stones. In consequence of these difficulties, and of the 
exceeding slowness of progress—scarcely ten or twelve miles 
a day—this mode of transportation is so dear that even 
valuable products like coffees do not pay the cost of 
conveyance to a seaport, if the distance exceeds 300 miles ; 
while the freight necessarily conveyed in small packages, 

: and loaded and unloaded often, is exposed to all sorts 
f of risks. 

In Brazil considerable exertions have been made, within 
the last few years, to remedy this state of things. The 
energy which is directed to prosecuting the existing rail- 
road system is deserving of high credit, and this latter 
alone is certain to be of great advantage to the country. 

So it is with steam navigation. At present, besides sev- 
eral transatlantic lines and a New York line—all of which 
touch at Rio, Bahia, and Pernambuco—there is also a Bra- 
zilian line of steamers which links all the minor ports, and 
corresponds with the Amazon line and with those on the 
River Plate in Paraguay. If the Parana, with its large 
affluents, the San Francisco, the Tocantin, Tapahaz, 
Xingu, Medena, ete., were perfectly navigable, Brazil 
would not so much need railways and roads just yet. Un- 
fortunately, all these rivers have, at different points of their 
course, either real falls—as the San Francisco, not far above 
its mouth, and the Grand Fall of Paulo Affonso—or currents 
that scarcely allow a canoe or a flat-boat to pass. And thus 
thousands of square miles of the richest soil have continued 
for ages to remain unexplored, uncultivated, and almost 
totally uninhabited. 

The scarcity of labor in Brazil is severely felt and inter- 
feres with the production of its most important staples, 
particularly cotton. It is, in fact, that, with a liberally 
supported labor system, cotton could be produced in Brazil 
in successful competition with the whole world. 

Burton says with truth that, ‘‘as a field for the white 
man, no country equals Brazil.” In the great Atlantic 
cities of Brazil—and these only, as a rule, are known to 
foreigners—there are sections of the labor market where 
competition flourishes, and where there is a great and 
increasing jealousy of intruders. 

Not so in the interior and smaller towns. Nowhere can 
an honest, hard-working man get on so well with such a 
minimum of money or ability. The services of a useful 
hand, whatever be his specialty or trick, will be paid for at 
once, and at the highest possible value, and will always 
remain in demand, and it is simply his own fault if employ- 
ment does not lead on to fortune, and to what we may 
call rank. 

Brazil will supply many instances of men who came out 
as simple miners and mechanics, and who by industry, 
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sobriety, and good conduct, unaided by education or talent, 
have risen to positions which, in an older country, could 
not be achieved in a single generation. Some have gone 
forth to become superintendents of mining companies. 
Others are local capitalists, and there are a great many 
instances of successes on a still smaller scale. 

Labor is well paid for in Brazil, while the expenses of 
living are light, house rent is very moderate, and altogether 
are innumerable advantages offered to the industrious 
laborer. The mining interests alone of Brazil might em- 
ploy all the unused mining labor of the world. Even to 
this day the Serra do Mar, within eyesight of the ocean, is 
mostly covered with virgin forests. It is known to contain 
extensive mineral deposits, and on the Rio coast alone has 
any part of them been worked. At present a vast deal of 
the mining is done by blacks, one establishment employing 
1,450 Then, women, and children. 

Altogether it will be seen from this sketch of the present 
condition of Brazil as regards its Government, the nature of 
its population, and the character of its industries and natural 
products, that there is here offered to the world a field for 
the exercise of human intelligence and energy quite unsur- 
passed, a climate and soil possessing peculiarly advantageous 
qualities, and a wealth of natural production almost unsur- 
passed, magnificent water-power for manufacturing purposes, 
and a vast network of river communication, which only 
needs proper utilization by the addition of railroad and 
canal facilities. These are some of the peculiarities which 
should render Brazil as magnificent in the proportions of its 
accomplished efforts as it is in natural gifts. 

It may be reasonably assumed that the contributions of 
Brazil to our Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, during 
the present year, will tend to enlarge the ideas of those then 
present with regard to all the points most important in mak- 
ing this country better known to the world. While it is cer- 
tain that all such information will be scattered broadcast 
throughout the civilized world, by means of the reports 
which will be returned to their several Governments by the 
Commissioners to the Exposition, popular attention is also 
certain to be specially directed toward Brazil, from the fact 
of the presence at the Exposition of the Emperor Dom Pedro 
II., who will be accompanied in his visit to the United States 
by three of the most powerful ships in the Brazilian navy. 
The imperial party will include men of high prominence in 
the empire, among them being the Vice-Admiral of Brazil. 

The products and specimens of Brazilian industry in- 
tended for the Centennial have been all collected and placed 
on view in Rio. These will chiefly exhibit the natural pro- 
ducts rather than the arts or manufactures of the country. 

Dom Pedro II. was born in Rio Janeiro, December 2d, 1825, 
and is therefore now in the prime of life. He was crowned 
emperor, July 18th, 1841, and since his accession to the 
throne Brazil has been steadily increasing in power and use- 
fulness. The emperor possesses remarkable literary and 
scientific acquirements, is a just and liberal sovereign, and 
enjoys the warm affection of his people. He is also a mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sciences. He should be 
specially welcomed in this country if only for the liberal 
advantages which he granted to Professor Agassiz in the 
prosecution of his scientific expedition into the interior of 


the empire. 


Tere is a great deal said nowadays under the captivating 
title of ‘Social Science”; but much of what is said and 
written warrants a doubt of even the existence of such a 
science. Still more does it warrant the doubt that those who 
attempt the discussion of social topics have, even admitting 
the existence of such a science, ever mastered the first rudi- 
ments of it. 
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‘A CRASH!—A GUSH OF BLOOD, AND THE CREATURE TUMBLED BACKWARD, SHOT THROUGH THE THROAT BY MY BRAVE LOTA!”’ 


sleigh, gliding—flying along rather—to the music of the soft 


How I ToLtp My Love. musical bells, is fast approaching its terminus. 1 
“In the meantime,” asks the reader, ‘‘ who occupy this 1) 
os H, the glories of a sleigh ride in the | sleigh?” I hasten to answer. \ 


sparkling bracing air of a Cana- First, there was your humble servant, the narrator, Dick ' 
dian Winter ! The sky clearand ex- | Lonsdale by name, but a few months back from the banks of 
hilarating—keenly bright, but with | the Isis, with the “bar” in prospect, my ‘ governor” having 


a different degree of lucidity from a snug interest in the India House. I add a few of my per 

that of a bright Summer’s day. | sonal items. Rather good-looking (at least my wife says so), ' 

Broad expanding plains—the city | a fair shot, a stunning “stroke oar,” can hit with wonderful ve 

receding behind us, as the horses, | vigor straight out from the shoulder, am five feet ten and— N 
8 leaping onward to the music of | growing, can play the fiddle, a game at pool, and have the My 
& i their chiming bells, make for the | temper of an angel. I had been one of a party of adven 


' 
4, 

{ Ug, & t broad, boundless country. The fir forests are | turous sportsmen—‘‘ going in” for something worthy of i 
wae 1 clasped in a shadowy, ghostly slumber. Far | Alexander, and, with fishing-tackle, spears, and ‘“ shooting- j 
' | away on our right are those pathless funereal | irons,” had done no inconsiderable execution among the 1 
groves where the wolves congregate in hun- | denizens of the Canadian woods and sounding ‘ rapids,”’ i 
dreds. To the left lies a ridge of hills sloping down | and hunted the bear in his own bold and picturesque : 
the river, which is locked up in the iron manacles of the | fastnesses. 4 


Winter King. Ahead, and right before us, whither we are Enough for myself. Now for my companions. 

bound, over waste, and plain, and clearing, liesa snugly shel- | Place aux Dames, therefore; for nestling by my side, 

tered village, the headquarters of the ‘‘lumberer” and the | wrapped up in rugs and warm furs, is Lota d’Arville, a 

voyagew, Our destination is not quite so far. bright-eyed, rosy-lipped, laughing Canadian, as lovely a girl- 


4 
This said destination is a broadly spread, low-lying farm- | woman of seventeen as glance of man ever rested compla- 4 

. : eas : : . 4 

stead, with its almost numberless out-houses, consisting of | cently upon. The Canadian mother and the French father } 
cattle-sheds and dairies, corn-stores, roofings for Winter | were expressed in her name. Her playful lambent eyes had 


fodder, wood-stacks, and other concomitants surrounding ! exercised their sorcery upon me ere this, and the modula- 
the dwelling, all:palisaded by zigzag fences, as so many out- | tions of a voice unequaled for its low, soft sweetness, com- 


: 

| 

works to protect the comfortable citadel. Within it, warm | pleted the young siren's triumph. This by the way, for we +) 
fires blaze and sparkle from the huge and odorous logs crack- | had exchanged no confidences as yet on a subject very near 1 
ling on the broad, bounteous hearth. In the great common | to my heart. 


chamber, raftered and picturesque as an antique gothic hall, We were bound to a merry sleighing party at Windy Gap 
are warm hearts and flashing eyes. Bearded men and fair | Farm—ostensibly to a hunt upon a vast scale, which accounts 4 
women are there—laughing maidens, and strapping young | for my two rifles and ammunition lying in the sleigh, and b 
hunters who have just shaken the snow off their furs at the | for the noble deerhound, our third companion, who had i 

fy 


portals. Despite the stern yet musical baritone of the | curled up his great body at our feet, and aided to keep them 
stinging wind as it goes by, stinging cheeks, biting noses | warm. I had known Lota’s brother—a young officer in the 
into purple, and making the blood tingle, shouts of mirth | Canadian Rifles—had killed “bar” at the “ salt-licks” with 
and laughter rise above the boreal blasts; and our leaping ! him, had met the whole family on board a St. Lawrence 
Vol. L., No. 4—26, 
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steamer, and was now a guest at their house enjoying their 
frank and bounteous hospitality. 

‘Hurrah!’ Through the keen sonorous air sleigh and 
horses bound along! ‘ Cling-clang!” go the chiming bells. 
‘* Crick-crack !” goes the long-thonged whip, with a sharp 
cheery significance. My ‘‘ Madawaska Cariole,” a sleigh 
which is the perfection of locomotion, is not less perfection 
than the fiery steeds, with their sinews of elastic steel, which 
I drive. 

Driving the sleigh-tandem is the easiest thing in the 
world, when you are used to it. I was a member of the 
“Tandem Club,” and considered rather a crack hand. I 
exulted in my skill now, as I bore my rosy companion flying 
through the air, and the whip went ‘“crick-crack!” like a 
double-barrel going off, and the sweet bells sung and chimed. 
*‘Oh! sweet echoes of far distant wedding-bells,” I thought, 
and te crisp snow was split and shattered into diamond | 
dust under the grinding of the hoofs and the attrition of the 
‘“‘ runners,” and with an exhilaration I could not repress, I 
gave a vigorous ‘ Hurrah!” which conveyed itself to Lota, 
wrapped up in moose and bearskins, and warm as a toast. 
A sweet, girlish langh echoed my exulting shout. 

“You appear to enjoy this, Mr. Lonsdale,” she said. | 

“Tf I don’t——” “ Crick-crack!” filled up the kiatus. 
What a pair of beauties!) Pheebus Apollo never drove the 
like down the steeps of heaven! The wily Ithacan never | 
*‘ raised” such cattle when he cleared the stables of Rhesus 
of his horses. ‘‘ Crick-erack !” and the horses neigh and toss 
their arching necks, and the bells are chiming and tinkling, 
and the mad, exulting rush uplifts one like wine. 

{ remark to myself that the sky has deepened into an in- 
tense, still, darkening blue—darkening with a strange, un- 
earthly, tenebrious inkiness, betokening a coming snow- 
storm. No matter. “ Windy Gap” is right ahead, and the 
welcome lights will blaze out of the casements soon, for the 
afternoon is wearing. 

On we go, but Ido not see them yet ; and yet—but no- 
it’s all right! 

“Are you warm—quite snug, dear Lota!” said I, half- 
turning to look at the rosy, exquisite face peeping forth 
with so much furtive coquetry from its enxcadrement of white 
cozy furs. 


“Oh! so comfortable,” she answered, with a nestling 
movement, and a smile which made my heart leap joyously 
upward. 

But my attention was called away to the creeping, crepus- 
cular inkiness of the sky. It was light, yet not daylight, | 
but dive light—to coin a word; that wintry hue of jlivid 
darkening steel, always the precursor to a fierce change in 
the weather. This only made the long, level plains of snow 
gleam with a lustre the more dazzling and intense. I 
remarked this, but with a momentarily divided and waver- | 
ing sense. 

I had never (familiarly as we had grown, and I was 
“honest as the skin between your brows,” as she was in 
fact)—I had never said ‘‘ dear Lota” before, and the words 
were yet in mine ears like a sweet old burden. I loved her 
with all my heart and soul, but I had never told it. I 
yearned to tell her so now; but I thought it scarcely fair, 
not up to the mark of my manhood, to take what seemed an 
anfair advantage of the protection I was supposed to extend 
over her. I magnanimously resolved to wait, choking down 
the words, but not for long. 

Meantime ‘‘crick-crack” went the long whip, and still | 
*‘ cling-clang” went the chiming bells, and the horses held 
on with unabated pace and splendid vigor, but—where had | 
**Windy Gap” gone to all this time, for time was up, and we ' 
should be there by this ? 

** Goodness !” exclaimed Lota, all at once, ‘“‘ how strange | 
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the sky looks! we shall have more snow—a heavy fall, too.” | 


**T fear so,” I replied ; *‘ but, »’importe, we'll soon be out 
of it.” 

““We are very long, I fancy,” she continued, reflectively ; 
*‘you have driven there quicker than this before. ‘‘ Oh, 
Heaven!” she cried, with the suddenness of a revelation, 
**ean we have lost the track?” 

The blank question warped with a horrible jar on my most 
vivid fears. Now or never was the time to be cool. 

‘‘No, I think not,” I replied, with assumed carelessness ; 
**we shall come to our landmark presently.” 

‘‘A clump of fire—an old mill, further on; yes,” she 
added, ‘I recollect. But we should have passed them long 
ere this. Oh, I fear we are lost!” 

A cold chill seized me as I tacitly admitted that she was 
in the right. I could not account for my error, if such was 
the case. I looked round the horizon, but beheld no friendly 
sign; it was only a circle gathering closer and darker the 
while. Suddenly my brave deerhound lifted up his head 
and uttered a low growl. The horses gave a startled swerve 
just as suddenly. A strange, lugubrivus, but appalling 
sound came all at once from windward, wailing like a death 
ery—a prolonged, awful groaning discordance—over the 
white gleaming snow; and then it died away. 

The horses halted trembling ; only the shivering tinkle of 


| the bells broke the death silence that fell like an eclipse 


over all. 

“What is that ?” asked Lota, in a shuddering whisper, as 
she clutched my arm. 

I listened. ‘It is the wind sighing and dying away in 
the pine forest,” I answered. 

‘‘And we do not go near the forest,” she said. ‘‘ Hark ! 
there it is again. Oh, what—vrhat can it be ?” 

Again the indescribably hideous and lugubrious sound 
broke forth; clearer, nearer. It increased ; it multiplied ; 
the horrible crescendo howling, shrieking and ravening was 
not that of the wind this time. 

** Merciful God !” gasped Lota ; ‘‘ the rrolves !” 

I never understood till that moment what the concen- 
trated essence of literal deadly horror might mean. I never 


_ experienced the shock before or since ; and I have in my 


hunting excursions faced my danger and played out the 
game manfully. To have lost the way was terrible enough ; 
but the wolves and Lota! For an instant I was numb and 
dumb. 

It was true, however. The severity of the weather, the 


| migration or scarcity of the animals on whom these unclean 


creatures preyed, had made their hunger a raging, devouring 
madness. They were encroaching on civilized territory, and, 
losing their usual characteristic and craven cowardice, were 


| approaching the habitations of men, haunting village and 


settlement. Woe to those in their path! As the infernal 
howl rose lingeringly again, the horses darted away with a 
shrill neigh of fear, and I guided them—beginning to re- 
cover myself—in an opposite direction, while Terror, my 
noble hound, stood up with every fang bared and every hair 
erect, waiting for the enemy he had already scented. 

If my good horses had gone on so admirably at first, they 
sped off now like arrows from the bow, for the madness of 
fear added wings to their speed, as that of Hunger did to our 
panting pursuers. I was growing cool. Lota was pale and 
calm. I felt proud of her, though it was certain if we 
escaped not speedily the brutes would run us down; and 
then, horror of horrors, what a fate for her ! 

I had two rifles, a revolver, ammunition, a spear, and a 
wood-hatchet in the sleigh. I conveyed my intention to 
Lota. 

“Can you load these weapons with those cartridges ?” I 


| asked. 


“Yes,” was the answer; and she loaded a “‘ Fuller” and 
a ‘‘Manton” with true hunter’s skill. I took one rifle. 


Yirmw 
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looked back, the pack was increasing. I fired and Lota , 
loaded ; and one after another fell, to be devoured by their 
ravenous comrades ; and still the horses sped on. 

The accursed things were, for all this, gaining ground. | 
Doubts, fears, hopes, trembling, were at my heart as I 
turned to the sweet girl whose life or death were all to me, 
and said : . 

‘Lota! if we die together, remember that I loved you— 
none but you! I tell it to you now, if I may never again.” 

‘* Kill me first,” she whispered ; ‘‘I hear your words—I 
echo them. You have my heart, Richard——” 

‘*Oh, Lota, best beloved, what «1 moment to confess! and 
I know not if I feel pain or gladness most.” 

‘There are now no secrets between us,” said Lota, smil- 
ing. ‘* Take this rifle ; give me—the pistol ; one kiss—so ! 
they come. Save me from them at any cost.” 

I thought my ears would have split at their dreadful yells, 
for they were now upon us, opening out to surround us; 
and though the horses held bravely on, I dreaded every 
instant that sheer terror would paralyze them. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive the unutterable horror that was circling | 
us both ; young lovers with beating hearts forever from that 
hour interchanged with each other. 

With lolling tongues, eyes of flame, hoarse, deep growls, 
they had ceased to bay and howl ; they were closing in upon 
us, I remarked one huge monster in advance of the rest ; 
his object evidently being to leap into the sleigh from be- 
hind. I fired—and missed him! The next moment his 
huge bulk came scrambling over the back ; his paws were 
on me ; his fiery breath on my cheek ; and I expected, as I 
murmured a short prayer, to feel the fangs of the abhorrent 
brute in my flesh. A flash !—a crash !—a gush of blood— 
and the creature tumbled backward, shot through the throat 
to the spine by my brave Lota! Then I plied hatchet, and 
split skull after skull, while the sleigh tore on; but I was 
giving up all hope, and turning round—oh, Heaven! to spare 
my darling a more hideous fate—when shots and shouts 
rang around, and troops of dogs and hunters came swiftly 
to our aid—and we were saved! Providence had directed 
the sleigh to ‘‘ Windy Gap”; our firing reached the ears of 
our friends, and brought them out in hot haste to aid us. 


| known by the name of Bariound. 
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intersected by great chesnut-trees, and environed by hills 
covered with vines. 

But at a short distance it completely changes its aspect, 
becoming narrow, wild, and craggy. This contraction is 
caused by a bare mountain of singular form, which stretches 
across the valley and closes in the basin of Bobi. 

Like the rock of Cavour, this mountain resembles a valley 
with two pointed summits. When the sun sets between these 
two points, its light flows through the opening that separates 


| them in golden beams of extraordinary splendor and extent. 


Sometimes these beams all combine and form a single ray, 
which expands in the shape of a fan, and almost entirely 
covers the mountains with its dazzling vesture. 

This beautiful effect of light is produced a few weeks 
before the Summer solstice, and a few weeks afterward. It 
is visible during three days throughout the whole extent of 
the basin of Bobi, 

At the foot of the mountain a deep gorge opens, through 
which flows a torrent named The Cruel. The mountain is 
Our view has been taken 
from the slopes opposite the gorge. 


THE CLIMBING PERCH (ANABAS SCANDENS). 


Ir was well known to the Greeks that certain fishes of 
India possessed the power of leaving the rivers and 
returning to them again after long migrations on dry land, 
and modern observation has fully confirmed their state- 
ments. The fish leave the pools and nullahs in the dry 
season, and, led by an instinct as yet unexplained, shape 
their course through the grass toward the nearest pool of 
water. A similar phenomenon is observable in countries 
similarly cireumstanced. The doras of Guiana have been 
seen traveling over land during the dry season, in search of 
their natural element, in such droves that the negroes have 
| filled baskets with them during these terrestrial excursions. 
| Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, enumerates three 
species of fishes which leave the tanks and channels, and 
traverse the damp grass; and Sir John Bowring, in his 
account of the embassy to the Siamese kings in 1855, states 


We were saved! And as I bore her fainting form into the | that, in ascending and descending the River Meinam to 
hospital hall, and clasped her tenderly to my breast, you | Bankok, he was amused with the novel sight of fish 


may guess how sincere was the gratitude I breathed in 
silence to Heaven. 

It was the prelude to a wedding, which occurred soon 
afterward ; and you may be sure I never forgot my fight 
with the wolves, how pluckily my noble Lota backed me, 
or the somewhat original but apropos mode in which I told 
my love. 


SINGULAR EFFECT OF LIGHT, 


AT THE BARIOUND, VALLEY OF LUCERNE, PIEDMONT. 


Tae Vaudois Valley of Lucerne, in Piedmont, is watered 
by the river Pelis, one of the affluents of the Po. At the 


entrance to this valley, in the plain of Piedmont, stand the | 


rock and town of Cavour. The rock of Cavour presents 
the very rare phenomenon of a limited upheaval of a mass 
of gneiss rock in the midst of tertiury and recent strata. 


Tt has the aspect of a huge, isolated pyramid, and has two | 


pointed summits, visible from a great distance. 


On this rock are the ruins of the ancient feudal castle of | 


the lords of Cavour, of whom the late celebrated Piedmon- 
tese minister, who exercised so much influence on the des- 
tiny of Italy, was the most illustrious descendaut. 

The valley of Lucerne, at first open and cheerful, unfolds | 


leuving the river, gliding over the wet banks, and losing 
| themselves among the trees of the jungle. 

The classes of fish whic!: possess this power are chicfly 
| those with labyrinthiform pharyngeal bones, so disposed in 
| plates and cells as to retain a supply of moisture, which, 

whilst crawling on land, gradually exudes so as to keep the 

gills damp. (See picture of head, page 405.) 
; The individual which is most frequently seen in these 
excursions in Ceylon is a perch called ,by the Cingaleso 
Kavaya or Kawhy-ya, and by the Tamils Pannei-eri, or 
Sennal. It is closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
Anabas scandens of Cuvier, the Perca scandens of Daldorf. 
It grows to about six inches in length, the head round and 
covered with scales, and the edges of the gill-covers strongly 
denticulated. Aided by the apparatus already adverted to 
in its head, this little creature issues boldly from its native 
pools and addresses itself to its toilsome march generally ct 
night, or in the early morning, whilst the grass is still damp 
with the dew; but in its distress it is sometimes compelled 
to travel by day, and Mr. E. L. Layard, on one oceasion, 
encountered a number of them traveling along a hot and 
Mr. Morris, the 


| dusty gravel road under the mid-dty sun. 
' Government agent of Trincomalie, says : 


| ‘*T was lately on duty inspecting the bund of a large tank 


at Nadecadua, which, being out of repair, the remaining water 


itself with a very slight inclination, like a gulf in the plain, as | was confined in a small hollow in the otherwise dry bed. 
far as the village of Bobi, where it forms a basin of meadows ! Whilst there, heavy rain came on, and, as we stood on the 
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SINGTLAR EFFECT OF LIGHT AT THE BARIOUND, VALLEY OF LUCERNE, PIEDMONT.—DRAWN BY GUSTAVE DORK. —SFEE PAGE 408. 


rills formed by the trickling of the rain. There was scarcely 
shallow pool gorging himself ; our people went toward him, | water enough to cover them, but nevertheless they made 
and raised a cry of ‘ Fish, fish ! We hurried down, and found | rapid progress up the bank, on which our followers collected 
numbers of fish struggling upward through the grass in the | about two bushels of them at a distance of forty yards from 


high ground, we observed a pelican on the margin of the 
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the tank. They were forcing their way up the knoll, and, | 


had they not been intercepted first by the pelican and after- 
ward by ourselves, they would in a few minutes have gained 


pool, which formed another portion of the tank. They 
were chub, the same as are found in the mud after the tanks 
dry up.’ 

In a subsequent communication, in July, 1857, the same 
gentleman says: 

‘*As the tanks dry up the fish congregate in the little 
pools, till at last you find them in thousands in the moistest 
parts of the beds, rolling in the blue mud, which is at that 
time about the 
consistence of 
thick gruel. 

‘As the 
moisture fur- 
ther evaporates 
the surface fish 
are left uncov- 
ered, and they 
crawl away in 
search of fresh 
pools. In one 
place I saw hun- 
dreds diverging 
in every direc- 
tion from the 
tank they had 
just abandoned 
to a distance of 


fifty or sixty 
yards, and still 
traveling on- 


ward. In going 
this distance, 


however, they 
must have used 
muscular exer- 


tion sufficient 
to have taken 
them half a 
mile on level 
ground, for at 
these places all 
the cattle and 
wild animals of 
the neighbor- 
hood had latter- 
ly come to 
drink ; so that 
the surface was 
everywhere in- 
dented with 
footmarks in 
addition to the 
cracks in the 
surrounding 


baked mud, into which the fish tumbled in their progress. | 


In those holes, which were deep and the sides perpendicu- 
lar, they remained to die, and were carried off by kites and 
crows. 

‘*My impression is that this migration takes place at 
night or before sunrise, for it was only early in the morning 
that I have seen them progressing, and I found that those I 
brought away with me in chatties appeared quiet by day, 
but a large proportion managed to get out of the chatties at 
night—some escaped altogether, others were trodden on 
and killed. 


**One peculiarity is the large size of the vertebral column, 


quite disproportioned to the bulk of the fish. I particularly 
noticed that all in the act of migrating had their gills 


| expanded.” 
the highest point, and descended on the other side into a | 


Referring to the Anabas scandens, Mr. Hamilton Buchanan 


| says that, of all the fish with which he was acquainted, it is 


!on the 
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the most tenacious of life; and he has known boatmen on 
the Ganges to keep them for five or six days in an earthen 
pot without water, and daily to use what they wanted, 
finding them as lively and fresh as when caught. Two 
Danish naturalists, residing at Tranquebar, have contrib- 
uted their authority to the fact of this fish ascending trees 
coast of Coromandel, an exploit from which it 
acquired its 
epithet of Perca 
scandens. 
Daldorf, who 
was a lieutenant 
in the Danish 
East India Com- 
pany’s service, 
communicate d 
to Sir Joseph 
Banks that, in 


the year 1791, 
he had taken 
this fish from 


& moist cavity 
in the stem of 
a Palmyrapalm, 
which grew near 
alake. He saw 
it when already 
five feet above 
the ground 
struggling to 
ascend. still 
higher. Sus 

pending _ itself 
by its gill-coy 

ers, and bending 
its tail to the 
left, it fixed its 
anal-fin in the 
cavity of the 
bark, and 
sought by ex- 
panding its 
body to urge its 
way upward, 
and its march 
was only arrest 

ed by the hand 
with which he 
seized it. 

It is remark- 
able, however, 
that this discov- 
ery of Daldorf, 
which excited so great an interest in 1791, had been anti 
cipated by an Arabian voyager 1,000 years before. 

Abou-zeyd, the compiler of the remarkable MS. known 
since Renaudot’s translation by the title of the ‘‘ Travels of 
the Two Mohammedans,” states that Suleyman, one of his 
informants, who visited India at the close of the ninth 
century, was told there of a fish which, issuing from the 
waters, ascended the cocoa-nut palms to drink their sap, and 
returned to the sea. 


Keer dark, as the old bachelor said to his hair-dye. 
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MAN, SUNSET, AND THE 


A sap man, as the dying day 

Floated on purple clouds away, 
Stood musing by the sea, whose 
Sounded like to a funeral dirge 
The sunset threw its golden flood, 

E’en to the spot on which he stood, 
As though it sent a smile to cheer 


surge 


A soul so sorrow-bent, and drear 


“Go! glorious Orb!” the 
* Leave this earth dark 
To me the day and night, 
Sunrise and sunset, gloom and light; 

To me the same the rose’s bloom, 

And the green moss upon the tomb. 

Dead is the heart within my breast, 

I only pray to be at rest 

I see the world is bright and fair, 

But feel Lowed ‘neath a weight of care. 
Welcome, glad hour, when o’er my grave 
The hungry winds will roaming rave, 

And thou, bright Sun! will dart thy ray 
Upon that silent mound of clay, 

"Neath which reclines my wearied form, 
Wrecked in this life's tempestuous storm; 
but as I speak thy light is gone, 

And I with darkness stand alone.” 


sad man cries, 
light other skics: 
the same, 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


By Erra W, Prexce. 


ROM some one of those wonderful | 


Eastern cities of which he loved so | 


well to talk, the old Captain had 
brought it home from his last voy- | 
age—Draxy’s wedding-gown. 

Heaven only knows what tur- ; 
baned Hindoo, in the damp, hot | 
courts of boiling Rangoon, or reek- 
ing Calcutta, wrought the marvelous 


designs of bud and leaf which 
dotted everywhere the vapory web. 
Heaven only knows what rare gum, 
hived in the heart of some jungle- 


tree, or flower burning in lonely rice- | 


fields by poisonous river - sides, 
where the mailed alligators lolled, 


yie Jded the thine odors which clung to all the frost-like | 


yards of gauzy thread and delicate embroidery. 
Age and infirmities had now overcome the old Captain, 
and the splendid East, and the blue sea, and his own quarter- 


deck had slipped like dreams out of his life ; and leagues | 


upon leagues from the cunning dark hands that shaped all 
its loveliness, the muslin lay on a white bed, in an old New 


gladdened the heart of a bride. 

**T'm downright glad it’s done,” said Aunt Dorcas ; ‘‘now 
you'll have two whole days to rest in before the wedding, 
Draxy. You won't have to go to church all fagged out, and 
looking like a ghost, as most of the brides do nowadays. 
We've taken your marriage by the forelock, as it were, and 
all that’s wanted of you till eight o'clock Thursday night is 
to be happy with Nat.” 

Leaning two dimpled elbows on the sill of the gable win- 
dow, Draxy Wymen stood humming a little song as she 
looked forth on the purple sunset. As Aunt Dorcas spoke, 
the soft voice ceased suddenly. 

‘“‘T hope Iam not too happy,” she said, with a little laugh ; 
*“‘T don’t wan’t to be flippant, Aunt Dorcas, but isn’t it | 
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_ unprecedented that the last stitch is set in everything, that 


I am really and truly ready two days before time ? 


I hope 


| this breathing-space is not left open for some undreamed- 
| of misfortune to creep in upon us.” 


“Good gracious, how you talk! Misfortune! Tut! a 
pretty word in the mouth of a girl just ready to marry the 
best fellow in town! Hark! ain’t that the Captain’s gig at 
the gate? If we are to have cream-biscuits for tea, it’s 
time for me to go down and make them.” 

With her long, bronze-colored curls dropping about her 
shoulders and bosom, Draxy leaned over the sill, and looked 
down through the lilac-bushes to the garden gate. 

A moment of dead silence followed. 

** Yes,’ answered, slowly, ‘‘it is father—but what a 
face! What can have happened? I am sure he is il— 
or——” 

She was off before the words were fairly out, running 
headlong down the stairs, with the breath coming in gasps 
through her parted lips. She reached the door just as the 
old Captain planted his big foot on its threshold. The two 
—parent and child—stood motionless, and looked at each 
other. 

A short, square man was the Captain, with an apoplectie 
purple in his face, and a pair of foxy, gray eyes snapping 
under bushy white brows—an old, uncompromising tyrant, 


* she 


| with Nat Crawford ! 
| kith or kin of the old Squire. 
| that tree. 


who, having ruled a quarter-deck for the best part of a half- 


| century, now recognized no will on earth or heaven but his 
| Own. 


He stood staring at his dimpled, peach-colored daugh- 
ter as if she were a Medusa. 

‘*Papa !” quavered Draxy. 

** Minx !” roared the Captain—she was the apple of his 
eye, the pride of his heart—‘‘ let me in, will you? What do 
you mean by blocking up the door like this? Is all the 
wedding finery done, I'd like to ask ?” 

He was in a tremendous passion, as she could see. 
stepped slowly out of the way. 

‘Certainly it is done. Dear me! whatever is the matter ” 
You horrible papa! You look as if you would eat me.” 

He put her by in grim silence, and stalked into the 
kitchen, where, at a big walnut dresser, Aunt Dorcas stood 
molding the cream-biscuits. 

The Captain walked up to her, and seemed for 2 moment 
about to pull the smart cap from her head. He restrained 
himself, however, buried his hands in his breeches’ pockets 
and glared at her. 

“I’m going to law, old woman !” he snorted. 

Aunt Dorcas dropped the cream-jug in her consternation. 

“To law! Land alive !—what for! Who with ?” said she. 

‘For a boundary !” cried the Captain. ‘‘Do you hear, 


She 


| minx? A boundary—that is, six feet of rocks and a Baldwin 
apple-tree that hasn’t borne an apple these ten years ; 


but, 
confound it, that don’t signify. There it stands, ma’am, at 
the foot of the garden. Squire Crawford swears his fence 
ought to include that tree—I swear it hadn’t. We are going 


| to law !” 
England house, fashioned into the prettiest gown that ever | 


Draxy stood staring at the speaker with wide, violet-dark 
eyes. Then she laughed. 

**Oh, papa! how can you? To quarrel with Nat’s father, 
just two days before our marriage—that is very, very 
shabby !” 

‘Your marriage, minx? He spoke excitedly. ‘‘ Not 
I'd see you dead sooner? Not with 
Let him put his fence round 
I'll tear it down faster than he can build it up. 
Drat his fine son! If he darkens my doors again, I'll throw 
him out, neck and heels !” 

The soft color receded slowly from Draxy’s cheek. 

** Papa, you cannot mean it !” she cried, aghast. 

‘Can't I?” he answered, flinging his coat-tails into the 
air as he pranced about the kitchen. ‘Son nor father will 
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ever have daughter of mine. Pitch -your wedding-gown , 
into the fire—sell it to the ragman, minx—for, sure as God | 
hears me, you'll never wear it to church with a Crawford, 
unless you take my curse along with it.” 

Aunt Dorcas sank into the nearest chair, and flung her 
apron over her head. 

“Oh, Lord !” she groaned, ‘‘ who'd have thought of this ?” 
And everything ready, and the invitations given, and the 
eake—oh dear! oh dear! Sixteen eggs, according to rule, 
and no end to the fruit and frosting! Drat the apple-tree ! | 
Let the old Squire have it, if he wants it. What's it good 
for, anyway ?” 

“Ay,” answered the Captain grimly, ‘‘he may have it, 
ma’am, but not while I’ve a dollar left to dispute it with 
him—not till I’m pretty sure that the fruit of it—if it bears 
any—will have a bitter flavor in his mouth to the end of his 
days. Give the wedding-cake to the pigs, ma’am—Draxy 
must live single a while longer.” 

**Papa!”—she glided up to him with dilated eyes, with 
the breath coming hurriedly through her pale lips—‘ do 
you mean to part Nat and I for such a cause as this? And 
now, too—nouw ?” 

** You've said it !” answered he, growing redder and louder 
every moment. ‘‘Go back to your dolls. I'll curse you | 
living, I'll curse you dead, if you marry that boy! After 
to-night, don’t let me hear his name mentioned in this 
house.” 

He banged out of the kitchen. A moment after they | 
heard him driving his horse and gig into the stable-yard 
like one possessed. 

And Draxy ? She did not shriek or rave. There was a 
curious startled look on her face, but that was all. 

Aunt Dorcas, however, who had a wholesome horror of | 
the Captain’s tantrums, because she could never hold her | 
own against them, rocked herself back and forth in great 
agitation. 

**Lord help us! There! And he means it—every word 
of it! As sure as you're born, Draxy, you'll not be married. 
And here we are all ready, and the dress and the cake and 
the things !”’ 

Words could no farther go. Draxy drew out the tea-table | 
in silence, and began to spread the cloth. With a steady 
hand she set the tea to draw, brought cake and pies and cold 
meat from the pantry, and stood watching the cream-biscuits | 
till they had assumed a ravishing brown tint. She then 
lighted the lamps, called in the Captain from the stable-yard, 
and the three sat down to supper. 

It was a frightful meal. Nobody spoke—nobody ate. 
Presently a mellow whistle, fanning up on a puff of night- 
wind from the far foot of the garden, floated through the | 
open window. 

The Captain started, and dropped one of his big nautical 
oaths. 

**That’s Nat,” said Aunt Dorcas, boldly. 

Up rose Draxy. Pushing back her chair, she turned and 
fled out through the porch and down a walk bordered with 
pinks and stocks and yellow marigolds, and with curls blow- 
ing, and her pink dress snatched up from the dew, she burst 
upon Nat Crawford just as he was leaping the fence close by 
that Baldwin apple-tree, whose scraggy branches now bid 
fair to hold these two apart forever. 

A handsome, brown, resclute fellow, in white duck and | 
linen, was Mr. Nat. He made a dash through the melons | 
and gooseberry bushes, and seizing Draxy in a pair of | 
imperative arms, kissed her promptly in the mouth. 

‘“‘Halloo ! what a sober face!” he cried, his own voice 
sounding a trifle queer. ‘‘Oh, it’s the boundary business, | 
is it? The Captain has told you, then?” | 

She clung with both hands to his arm, hung her head | 
against him, and began to shake and tremble. ’ 
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“Yes, And you ?” she answered, faintly. 

He looked greatly annoyed. 

*‘Oh, I have heard of it from a dozen quarters. My 
father, too, is a—well, a trifle out of sorts, and—confound 
the apple-tree! The deuce is in them both, to go raking 
up such an absurd matter forty-eight hours before our mar- 
riage.” 

** Nat !"—she looked him full in his handsome, dark face 
—‘‘papa says there shall be no marriage now.” 

He started—grew alarmingly pale. 

** Repeat that, will you, Draxy ?” 

‘*He says I shall never marry you 
dead sooner—that he will curse me ! 
do ?” 

He bent back her head, stared incredulously down into 
her eyes. 

“Do!” he cried. ‘Why, snap our fingers at him—at 
everybody, of course—and go on our own way !” 

‘** But we can’t—at least, J can’t—you know, Nat,” and she 
hung heavily on his arm, a great sob tearing up from her 
white throat and shaking her like a reed. 

**Good God! Draxy, what do you mean ?” 

**Do you think I could bear his curse ? Oh, Nat, by-and- 
by, when his first rage is over, he will listen, I am sure, to 
reason, but not now.” 

**And meanwhile ?” 

‘*Meanwhile we must wait ?” 

A dark flush, partly pain, partly anger, overspread his 
face. 

‘Wait till two men, each with a full purse, and evidently 
in his right mind, shall cease wrangling over an old stump 
not worth the fillip of a finger? Iwill not hear of it for a 
moment, Draxy.” 

The earth seemed trembling under her feet. 


that he will see me 
Nat, oh, what shall we 


Far off over 


| the roofs a big red moon was rising ; damp, sweet odors rose 


up around them from the Captain's pea-vines and Aunt 
Doreas’s old-fashioned flower-beds. Over the disputed 
boundary-fence a bird sang in Squire Crawford's orchard- 
trees, and a brisk easterly breeze blew to their nostrils salt 
scents from the harbor below the town. Everything was as 
tranquil as heaven itself, and yet, there among the melon- 
patches, stood that pair, man and maiden, plunged in a 
moment from the pinnacle of happiness to the depths of 
misery. 

‘* Nat!” 

‘You must marry me precisely as we have already 
agreed, Draxy. Thursday night, at eight, sharp. Then 
we will go away, and let them have their squabble out by 
themselves.” 

She stood like a statue of despair. 

‘He would never, never forgive me,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

He leaned back, with knitted brows, against the garden 
fence. 

‘*Good heavens! This is unbearable! You will 
marry me, then, without your father’s consent ?” 

“T did not say that,” she faltered ; ‘‘I only asked you to 
wait, Nat, till his rage subsides—as, indeed, it must and will, 
Papa loves me ; he 
will not let such a foolish thing as this stand long in the 


not 


| way of my happiness.” 


‘*They are as like as two peas, Draxy,” burst ont Craw- 
ford ; ‘‘your father and mine. Once at loggerheads, they 
will remain so for the rest of their natural lives. To wait is 
out of the question.” 

‘*But I am a minor, Nat,” she answered, the trouble 
growing and swelling in her voice. ‘‘Should I defy him 
openly, papa, I know, would not hesitate to use force to keep 
us apart.” 

‘You must fly with me, then !" said Crawford, gloomily 
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She stared, then flung back her head with a little, impa- | 


tient, irritated movement. 

“Fly! Elope! That word has a detestable sound, Nat, 
dear. No, no, no! We must wait as I said before, a little 
while—just a little while—I am sure it will be right if 
we will.” 

His fine brown face grew darker and darker. 

‘« J cannot wait,” he answered, angrily, ‘‘and since I hold 
but a second place in your heart, Draxy, it seems hardly 
right that I should. Will you, or will you not, marry me on 
Thursday next, as everybody expects you to do ?” 

Her eyes — 
her lovely violet 
eyes—flashed a 
little wratb- 
fully. 

“How un- 
kind you are !” 
she cried, ‘‘ how 
unlike yourself 
to-night! Have 
I not shown 
you how impos- 
sible it is, un- 
less papa should 
come to his 
senses, that I 
could not if I 
would——” 

“* Enough !” 

cried Crawford, 
starting up tall 
and white from 
the fence, and 
hissing out the 
words through 
his teeth, 
“Good-by, 
Draxy — good - 
by, you false 
girl! May God 
forgive you, I 
never can !” 

He | strained 
her to him for 
a moment, left 
on her face one 
swift, hot kiss, 
then rude] y> 
wrathfully, 
flung her from 
him, and turn- 
ing, leaped the 
wall, and vyan- = 
ished instantly —— 
in the silence 
and darkness of 
the adjoining garden. 
quite unable to comprehend the new woe which had befallen 
her. He was angry—yes, but he could not, he would not, 
Jeave her like this. She ran toward the boundary wall. 

“Nat!” she cried, in wild entreaty, ‘dear Nat, come 
back.” 

No voice, no sound answered her. Her lover was gone ! 

She sat down among the melon vines, and listened. The 
big moon rose slowly into the zenith. 


town struck out the hours one after another. It was nearly 


| will never forgive me. 


MAN, SUNSET, AND THE SEA.—SEE PAGE 406. 


Stunned, bewildered, Draxy stood | 


| voice mingled with the old Captain’s outside. 
The clocks in the | 


with its small, white, miserable face still turned toward the 
grim garden fence. 

‘“‘Draxy,” she cried out, ‘‘ merciful Heaven! what are you 
doing here? Where’s Nat ?” 

‘‘He’s gone,” gasped Draxy ; ‘‘he is angry—he says he 
Oh, Aunt Dorcas, I wish I were 
dead !” 

“Tut! All young people wish that if a breath of trouble 
blows on them. Silly dears! We're made to live and bear 
sorrow, not die under it. Of course, Nat must go and make 


| matters worse by getting mad—that’s like a man. Come 


into the house 
this minute; 
you'll catch a 
fever out here 
in the dew.” 

She followed 
Aunt Dorcas in, 
and for the rest 
of the night 
knelt by her 
open gable win- 
dow, and looked 
out across the 
long garden to 
where the ap- 
ple - tree lifted 
its scraggy 
arms, and 
Squire Craw- 
ford’s grape- 
vines made pat- 
ches of black- 
ness against the 
light of the 
moon. 

‘* He willcome 
to-morrow,” she 
kept repeating, 
with pale lips- 
‘he will surely 
come to-mor- 
row.” 

She descend- 
ed to breakfast, 
with blue shad- 
ows about her 
eyes, and every 
vestige of color 
gone from her 
cheek. It was 
late. The old 
Captain was 
delving in his 
garden, and 
Aunt Dorcas, 
with a worried, 
miserable face, alone oceupied the kitchen. ‘‘ I’ve been 
talking to your father,” she sighed, as she poured Draxy 
a cup of chocolate, ‘but it’s no use. He’s set as a rock. 
Wild horses wouldn’t move him. I'm in despair.” 

** Hark !” 

Draxy started up. 

The breath of a cigar floated in throngh the window. A 
The blood 
ran hot into her face. 

‘‘T knew he would come,” sang her heart, and, overturn- 


midnight when Aunt Dorcas, with a shawl flung over her | ing her chair, she ran out into the porch, and straight into 
head, came picking her way through the shrubbery and | the arms of a man—blonde, elegant, debonair—who, with 
blundered on that prostrate figure in the wet, pink dress, | his Panama hat in hand, stood leaning languidly against 
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a trellis of honeysuckle as he talked with the old Cap- , 
tain. 

Nat? Alas, no! Only Mr. John Ford, her father’s counsel. | 

“Ah!” he cried, his arms closing promptly around this | 
beautiful intruder, ‘‘ what a pleasure !” 

She recoiled in great haste and confusion. | 

“Pardon! Indeed, I thought it was some one—some | 
one 

He regarded her with a quiet smile. 

“I understand, Miss Draxy. How unfortunate I am! 
You mistook me for a more welcome visitor. In view of the | 
event which we expect to-morrow, I need not mention 
names.” 

“Faith!” growled the Captain, ‘‘you are out of your 
soundings there. That folly is over.” 

Mr. Ford started. 

Under his steadfast gaze Draxy grew scarlet. 

*T did not know,” he murmured; “‘ I had not heard.” 

“Then I beg to inform you,” she said, bitterly, as she 
shattered the yellow honeysuckle over both, ‘that I find 
my future entangled to such an extent in the case that 
you have just undertaken, that no event whatever need be 
expected to-morrow.” 

At the same moment both looked, and saw Nat Crawford 
at the gate. 

Very tall and brown and handsome, he stood one hesitant 
moment with his hand on the latch, and his eyes fixed on 
Draxy and on the lawyer. A lightning flash of jealous | 
anger, of pain unspeakable, swept his face. His hand fell | 


| 


to his side again. Without word or sign, he walked off | 
down the pleasant morning road. 

**Good heavens !” cried Ford, airily ; ‘‘ Mr. Crawford does 
not seem to take kindly to the situation. Was that look for | 


you or for me, Miss Draxy ?” 

‘“*You are welcome to it,” she answered, in a low voice, , 
and turned about, and went slowly back to her forsaken 
breakfast. 

All day in the upper rooms of the house Aunt Dorcas ran 
in and out of open doors, putting away garments of silk and 
lace and muslin, white gloves, and cobweb handkerchiefs. 

At twilight John Ford's cigar appeared like a star in the | 
garden -walk, and John Ford’s deep, musical voice floated 
pleasantly again into the cool, dim sitting -room. | 

But where was Draxy ? 

Down by the Baldwin apple-tree, leaning against its rough | 
trunk, with her hands locked, and the moonlight on her 
face—there she stood, looking over toward the Crawford 
garden, wondering vaguely if Nat had suffered this day as 
she had. It was not likely. To men love is an episode. To 
women—that is, women like Draxy Wymen—it is life or 
death. 

** Will he come ?” she said to herself. 
night, to be friends with me again ?” 

She waited. She waited. The voices of her father and 
John Ford, far up by the porch, died away at last. Hour 
after hour went by. The lights faded out in the town 
clouds overswept the moon—swallowed it up in billows of 
darkness; the damp chill of the wind from the sea struck | 
through her like a knife; night waned. No, he did not 
come ! 

Sometime in the cold, gray dawn, encngh of life and sense 
remained to her to rise up and betake herself, with silent 
speed, back to the house. She came like a spirit upon Aunt | 
Dorcas, who was descending the stairs in the dubious light, 
with the Captain’s boots in her hand. 

“Draxy, wherever have you been ?” 

She made a single gesture. 

** He has forsaken me !” she cried, and fled along the pas- 
sage to her own chamber, and darted in and locked its door 
between herself and the world. 


** Will he come to- 


to-night. 


| rotting with the weight of the wet pines. 


At the end of a week the law-suit of the apple-tree was the 
talk of the town. At the end of a week Draxy walked down 
the stairs again, and for the first time since that night in the 
garden took her usual place at the dinner-table, between 
Aunt Dorcas and the old Captain. 

“I’m glad to see you back, minx,” said this somewhat 
trying parent. ‘‘That boy of Crawford’s sailed two days 
ago for Calcutta.” 

With unusual delicacy he refrained from looking at her as 
he said this. So, also, did Aunt Dorcas. 

** And whatever is Nat going to do in Calcutta?” cried the 
latter, confusedly. ‘‘It’s an awful place for one’s liver, I’ve 
heard.” 

‘*Hang me, ma’am, how should I know ?” answered the 
polite old mariner. ‘‘The Squire has some interest in an 
English house there. And nowI wish to say, ma’am, that 
John Ford is coming, at my request, to take tea with you 
Have out your best plate and china, and your 
company airs, ma’am—otherwise you'll hear from me.” 

‘Poor down-trodden Aunt Dorcas obeyed this mandate 
to the letter. To tea, accordingly, Mr. Ford came. As for 
Draxy, she wore a dress of thin black stuff, through which 
her neck and arms shone like marble, and on her bosom was 
fastened a trumpet-flower in a spray of green leaves. 

‘Calcutta is a long way off,” thought the lawyer, smiling 
to himself, as he watched her. ‘Such a girl as this will not. 
grieve forever.” 

In the cool twilight, as she rose up from the table, he fol- 
lowed her out into the porch. The Captain had that day 
been at work there digging away part of the old framework 
Draxy, leaning 
back against a shaken, weather-beaten pillar, looked up at a 
big star flashing like a jewel against the red-gray of the west. 


“Shine on his bark,” 


hummed Mr. Ford, in a mellow baritone. “I beg you will 


| not lean too heavily against this frame, Miss Draxy ; it has 


the appearance of a broken reed.” 
She did not heed him in the least; but, still watching the 


| far-off star, she asked, in a low voice: 


**Do you think this quarrel will ever end ?” 

“Not during the lifetime of the disputants, probably.” 

‘* Why, in the original creation of things,” she said, in a 
hard, bitter tone, ‘‘could not the apple-tree have been 
forgotten ?” 

“‘Remembering that little affair in Eden,” he answered, 
somewhat flippantly, ‘‘we might all ask the same question. 
I did not suppose, however, that such a matter would drive 
Mr. Crawford into exile, as it seems to have done.” 

‘*We will not talk of Mr. Crawford, if you please.” 

**Because,” retorted he, with bold scorn, ‘‘a man who 
would leave you like this is not worth word or thought 
and——” 

** Stop !” 

She started up from the shaking pillar. As she did so, 
there came a sudden, cracking sound. A thunderbolt 
seemed falling from the clear sky. She was struck back- 
ward, downward. The huge support against which she 


| had been leaning, and the rotten framework around and 
| above it, reeled and fell. 


““My God !” cried Ford, and the next instant she was in 
his arms—snatched back from what might have been sure 
destruction—while he, hurling aside by main force a mass. 
of shattering débris, darted into the protecting doorway, in 
a storm of dust and plaster, just as the undermined timber 


| rolled over into the garden-walk, tearing loose great clouds. 
| of odorous bloom, and setting the swallows fluttering in the 


nests under the eves. 
‘Faith !” cried Ford, airily, ‘‘ that was a narrow escape 
She did not answer. Stunned and motionless, she lay 


” 


Virus 
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against his shoulder. The blood started slowly from a little 
wound on her temple, where part of the falling frame had 
struck her in its descent. As he 'ooked at her thus, flashes 
of light darted before his eyes, a wild ringing filled his ears. 

‘* May he live in Calcutta, and die there!” he muttered, 
through his teeth. And, as if unable to contain himself, he 
bent over the unconscious girl and laid his mouth on hers 


—kissed her, once, wildly and passionately. The next mo- | 


ment, Aunt Dorcas, startled by the crash, came flying 
through the passage. John Ford put Draxy into her arms. 
‘She is not hurt,” he said, in a queer, suppressed voice— 
‘fat least not seriously. You see what has happened here. 
She will be herself again in a moment. I will go and find 
the Captain. 
He went, but forgot to return. 


In the weeks and months which followed this night, the | 


sun rose and set; Aunt Dorcas made pies and preserves ; 


the Captain delved among his garden-beds, and swore and | 


growled, all as if nothing had happened ; and the world 
in general moved on in that cruel, passionate way which 
mocks at human misery. Draxy looked in the glass, and 
saw the peach-color fading out of her face, and her full 
contours wasting somewhat under the dogged endurance 
in which her life seemed encased like a thumb in the screw. 


‘Only a few years,” she said to herself, ‘‘and I shall be | 


another edition of Aunt Dorcas—with wrinkles under my 
eyes, and cork-screw curls ; devoted to the sewing-circles, 
and the making of clothes for heathen children. Oh, my 
heart !” 

Up from the walk below, strewn now with Autumn leaves, 
arose & gay voice : 

‘*Where is Miss Wymen ?” it said. ‘ This air is like wine 
—a splendid panacea for pale cheeks. Can't you induce her 
to ride over to the Port with me, Aunt Dorcas ? I promise 
to bring her back by dark.” 

Growing white and red by turns, Draxy straightway tied 
up her brown curls in one rich, confused mass, put on a 
violet jacket and a little round hat, with a gray gull’s wing 
fastened therein, and floated down to John Ford. 


‘“‘T hope you'll see that she don’t take cold,” said Aunt | 
‘She ain’t strong this Fall ; I’m a good | 


Dorcas, anxiously. 
deal worrit about her.” 

‘Trust her to me,” answered Ford, and his gloved hand 
closed firmly upon Draxy’s as he helped her into his elegant 
box-buggy. Gathering up the reins, he took a seat beside 
her, and together they rode off in silence through the sad, 
rich-colored Autumn day. 

Once out of the village, the road wound along by the sea. 
The smoky, blue horizon was dotted with white sails—fish- 
ing-smacks, schooners loaded with lumber—vessels outward 
and homeward bound. Draxy watched them dreamily, as 
they came and went in the soft, violet haze. Through the 
deep sand the buggy-wheels rolled noiselessly. John Ford's 
horse, a blooded beauty, leaped at every swell on the rocks 
below, and tossed his splendid mane like a wild mustang. 
His driver, with tightened lines, sat bolt upright, his eyes 
fixed on the absorbed face of his companion. 

‘* What are you thinking of ?” he asked, shortly—“ those 


| if I could ? 


preferable. Pray don't begrudge me a short-lived bliss like 
this.” 

Into the town they rode, up and down dull old streets, 
strewn with the frost-bitten leaves of the maples. Draxy’s 
heart began to throb in her throat. A wild impulse seized 
her to leap over the wheel of the buggy, and fly—anywhere 
away from him—out of the reach of his terrible eyes. A 
thrilling silence fell between them. As they left the town 
and came back among the sind-hills, with the sunset flush- 
ing shore and sea, and the glimmering sails still spotting the 
blue distance, John Ford leaned suddenly, and took one of 
the grey-gloved hands lying in her lap. 

**Draxy,” he said, shortly, ‘‘I love you !” 

She changed rapid color, then turned her face toward the: 
wide sea. 

“‘T am sorry !” she answered, brokenly ; ‘‘I am sorry !” 

He set his teeth. 

“That means——' 

“You know.” 

A pause. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Ford, frankly, ‘‘I do! How long do you 
propose to go on in this way, Draxy, wearing out soul and 
body together ?” 

Her lip quivered like a grieved child's. 

‘And do you think,” she said, in a low voice, ‘ that I cam 
help myself ?—do you think I would not have it different— 
Is sorrow so pleasant at eighteen that one 
would not be glad to cast it off ? I am like Sinbad, with the 


| Old Man of the Sea upon his shoulders. I cannot forget ! 


| Say no more.” 
| 


outward-bound ships ? I wish I could keep you on this side | 


of the world for a few minutes.” 
Her little grey-gloved hands stirred nervously on her lap. 


She lifted her eyes, but was glad to drop them again before | 


the look in his. 

‘I was thinking of nothing at all,” she answered. 

“Then let me propose a subject, here, close at hand— 
myself.” 

“You are immensely kind. Do you always go round all 
these sand-hills to reach the Port? I am sure there is a 
nearer way.” 


“True. It was because of its length that I fouod this one ' 


He did not. They rode swiftly back across the shore. 
Only at the gate, as he helped her to alight, he pressed 
her thin hand fiercely. 

** Draxy, won't you listen to me ?” 

She writhed in his grasp ?” 

“Oh, don’t—oh, don't ! she answered, in a voice so weary 
and spiritless that it went to his heart. He raised the hand 
to his lips. 

‘“My poor child!” he said, despairingly ; ‘farewell, 
then!” And so this second lover went out of Draxy’s life, 
even as the first had done, and she was left alone. 

The Winter snows fell on the beach. The ships came into 
the harbor mailed with ice, or with sails rattling free in the 
Spring gales—one year went by, and then arother. And 
still the question of the boundary remained unsettled. 

**You’ve got Draxy on your hands for good,” cried Aunt 
Doreas to the old Captain ; ‘‘ you cheated her out of the 
best match in town, and now you may just make up your 


| mind that she'll live and die an old maid under your roof— 


more’s the pity.” 

“T’m willing, ma’am,” answered he, ‘I ain't nowise 
anxious to be rid of her. She'll have something handsome 
by-and-by. I'll make up to her the loss of the match you 
speak of. She'll have a house, ma'am, and bank-stock, and 
shares in half a dozen merchantmen; and she'll have, 
ma’am, that apple-tree down there by the fence. Now, what 


| does a girl with all this want of a husband ?” 


It was Sabbath night in the hot midsummer. The West 
was black with thunder-clouds. Every window and door in 
the house was standing wide open, and Draxy, in a vapory 
white dress, lay stretched at full length on the cool matting 
of her chamber floor, looking out into the gathering dark, 
when Aunt Dorcas’s lank figure appeared suddenly in the 
doorway. 

‘Where's my lace mantle, child ?” said she; ‘I'm going 
to evening meeting. Hadn't you better come ? You'll find 
more comfort there among good, pious folks than here, with 
the captain swearing and tearing about the house like a mad 
thing. All [hope is that the Lord will bring him to a proper 
repentance before he dies.” 
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She went to a closet in the dark passage, and took down | 
from a peg something which she supposed was the lace 
mantle. She flung it upon Draxy’s bed. 

‘*Great Heaven !” cried the girl, ‘‘there’s my wedding- 
gown !” and she from the 
strangely tall and white in the uncertain light, and snatched 
it from the counterpane, and held it out at arm’s length. 
Yes, there it was—the beautiful muslin with its riotous em- 


sprang up matting, looking 


broidery and exquisite texture—the bridal garment which 
no bride had ever worn. 

‘*Poor yellow, old-fashioned thing!” said Draxy, and 
flung it down again, with a short laugh. ‘‘ Yes, I will go 
with you, Aunt Dorcas—as well be in one place as another 
to-night. There are worse sounds in the world, I suppose, 
than that of people singing psalms through their noses.” 

She put on a jacket of black lace, and a white hat, bright 
with a half-blown tube-rose. With a big, regretful sigh, 
Aunt Dorcas returned the wedding-dress to the closet. 
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Some one had risen in the aisle behind Aunt Dorcas and 
Draxy, and, in a kindly, earnest voice, half-drowned in the 
tempest, was telling something about God’s precious grace 
in time of tribulation. The girl started, and turned her 
head, as if to catch a glimpse of the speaker. In that cne 
swift glance, her eyes took in the whole vestry behind her 
—lighted partly by gas-jets, partly by flashes of lightning. 
But room nor worshippers did Draxy see—only one solitary 
figure—that of a man, coming at that moment with his hat 
in hand, down the dry, gray aisle behind. 

A brown-bearded figure, with a pair of square, resolute 
shoulders, and a grave, almost melancholy face, darkened by 
the sun of other climates. The church whirled round and 
round. The lights vanished before her eyes. The whole 
world seemed passing like a dream. With a shriek that rang 
from end to end of the vestry, high above the voice of the 
speaker, high above the storm outside, Draxy Wymen 
sprang to her feet. 


— 


THE AMPHITHEATRE OF MILAN. 


Then the two descended to the hot, dark street, and, walking | 
silently on together, entered the brown-stone church at the 
corner, where Draxy had worshipped from childhood up. 

“I wish to mercy we'd taken an umbrella,” whispered 
Aunt Dorcas ; ‘‘there’ll be a shower before we get back. 
Like as not the Captain won't think to close a door or 
window—he's mortal ‘fraid of thunder.” 

They walked down the vestry-room betwixt rows of long, 
yellow letters, and took seats before the platform, on which 
the pastor’s reading-desk stood. Service had already com- 
menced. 

Aunt Dorcas composed her countenance, and, looking 
about for a hymn-book, joined in the anthem, which was 
bravely ringing through the vestry. 

Outside, the thunder began to roll and rumble. Great 
drops splashed on the horse-chestnut trees growing by the 
open windows. Sheets of blue lightning played over the glass. 
Then down came the rain in splashing, shattering torrents. 


| 


| 


| 


‘* Nat!—oh, Nat!” 

One moment he stood, as if rooted to the floor ; the next, 
leaping headlong over the intervening seats, as unmindful of 
time, of place, of spectators, as was she, he had her in his 


| arms—breathless, pale as death, standing there before them 


all, he strained her to his breast ; he kissed her madly again, 
and yet again. 

‘‘Draxy, my darling, my darling !” 

White as death she lay upon his shoulder—she had 
fainted quite away. 

They carried her out of the vestry. Water was thrown 
upon her. Aunt Dorcas slapped her hands, and rubbed her 
temples unmercifully, and presently she opened her eyes 
and looked up in Nat Crawford's face. 

“Oh !” she sighed, ‘‘ have you come at last ?” 

“T arrived from Calcutta this morning. Can you ever 
forgive me, Draxy, for leaving you as I did? Shall any- 
thing earthly stand longer between us?” 
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Home went the three to beard the 
old Captain in his den. As they rushed 
out of the storm into the porch— 
Draxy sheltered under her lover's 
cloak—a deafening crash, as if a salvo 
of artillery fired above their heads, 
rolled and reverberated across the gar- 
den. A blue, infernal glare lit their 
faces for a full moment—then all was 
darkness again. 

Aunt Dorcas groped her way into the 
house. The others followed. 

‘* Captain ! Captain !” she called. 

No voice answered. The sitting- 
room was empty—so, also, was the 
kitchen. Suddenly, however, a step 
was heard outside on the walk—the 
door flew violently open, and the Cap- | 
tain, with his hat flapped down over 
his foxy eyes, and the water running 
off him in streams, dashed in. 

‘*Lord, save us!” he roared, ‘that 
Baldwin apple-tree is split clean down 
from top to root, and one-half lays 
over Crawford's fence, and the other over mine. 
it! The law-suit is settled.” 

And so it was. A thunderbolt had divided the con- 
tested tree equally betwixt the two disputants. 


Confound 


VIEW FROM THE ROOF OF CATHEDRAL. 


The next | 


bs day they shook hands over its | 


riven trunk, and a week after Nat 
Crawford married Draxy. 


MEMORIES OF MILAN. 
By FRANK LESLIE, 

Ir St. Peter’s in Rome be the 
most magnificent temple in the 
“world, the next rank must be 
accorded to the splendid Gothic 
Duomo of Milan. No two build- 
ings could possibly be in stronger 
architectural contrast. One is 
rectangular, solid, and heavy, 
crowned with a dome that con- 
veys no idea of lightness, while 
the vast proportions of the other 


ness of 


buttresses, pinnacles, 
; ~ f spires, and statues, rising against 
PORTION OF ONE OF minon the sky in forms as light and 
TOWERS. graceful as the frost-traces on our 
window-panes. 
style. One is constructed of rough and porous stone, the 
other of marble of a mellow rosy tinge. St. Peter’s has no 
exterior beauty ; the Duomo is a dream of architectural 
grace realized in stone. Although it was 
begun in 1386, one hundred and six years 
before the discovery of America, it is still 
unfinished. The stone-cutters are still 


elapse before its completion. Its dimen- 
sions are: length, 485 feet; breadth be- 
tween ends of the transepts, 287 feet ; 
width of nave, 67 feet ; interior height of 
vaulting of nave, 153 feet; total height, 
including that of the statue of the Virgin 
crowning the spire, 355 feet. 

At the risk of being thought far younger 
and more irrepressible than I am, I have 


THEATRE LA SCALA, 
ANTE-CHAMBER, 


are concealed under its wilder- | 


They differ, also, as much in material as in | 


busy with its details, and many years may | 


| the turrets, and ascend to an octangular 


to acknowledge that I ascended to 
the topmost pinnacle of the Duomo; 
not alone to view the architectural 
marvels of its roof, but to get some 
idea of the city of Milan and the 
surrounding plains of Lombardy. The 
stairs are inside one of the buttresses 
at the end of the south transept, 
and lead, by 158 steps, to the roof. 
You pay a small fee to a man who has 
the key of the door leading to them, 
and who also drives a trade in pam- 
phlets and photographs relating to the 
edifice. The ascent is a little weari 
some, but all fatigue is forgotten in 
admiration when the traveler emerges 
on the roof, which is composed entirely 
of overlapping slabs of marble. Here 
is a forest of pinnacles and long vistas 
of flying buttresses, from which dk 
pends a wealth of fret-work, like a 
fringe of lace, so rich in design and 
harfhonious in execution. Every point 
terminates in some fruit or flower, 
carved in them, and it is said that of the many thousands of 
these that are to be found here, and which give to the roof 
the name of ‘the flower garden,” no two are alike. 

All around you are spires, surrounded by open marble 
tracery, and you reach the level whence 
they rise, by steps on the flying buttresses, 
which sweep upward and inward in grace- 
ful curves. Here you find two stairways 
winding inside the open tracery of one of 


platform, from which rises the main spire 
to a further height of more than a hun- 
dred feet. All around and below are num- 
berless pinnacles, each crowned with the 
statue of some saint, of life size. When 
seen from below, these look like the dimi- 
nutive dolls we see in toy-shops. Many 
of these are the work of celebrated seulp- 
tors, and were contributed to the Duomo 
by their authors. One, of St. Paul, by 
Canova, is specially indicated in the 
guide-books. When the pinnacles shall 
all have been crowned, and the niches of 
the exterior walls of the building filled, 
the number of statues will exceed 4,500. 
About a thousand remain to be placed, and 
on these upward of two hundred sculptors ‘PPFR Parr or 

CENTRAL TOWER, 
and carvers are constantly employed. 

Just below, and on one side of the octagon, you find a 
large wooden house resting on heavy timbers, themselves 
resting on the marble roof. This building has a steam- 
engine for raising stones from a stone-yard beneath, a 
blacksmith’s 
shop, and places 
for the stone- 
masons who fit 
the stones in 
their final posi- 
tions. I looked 
inside; it was 
the noon hour, 
and the thirty 
or forty work- 
men employed 
here, having 
disposed of 


ENTRANCE ROOM TO CATHEDRAL, WHERE TUE 
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their dinner of bread, cheese, and cheap Aosta wine, were 
all lying on their stomachs, with their heads resting on 
their crossed arms, enjoying their nooning in a style, I 
thought, eminently porcine. 

From the platform of the octagon, a wide and beautiful 
view is commanded, and here most visitors stop, as the 
ascent beyond into the spire is more difficult. Besides, here 
you must employ one of the custodians of the building to 
accompany you—for what purpose I cannot say, unless to 
prevent eccentric peovle from committing suicide by pre- 
cipitating themselves from the great spire into the marble 
wilderness below 

The first part of the ascent of the spire is over flying but 
tresses, springing from the platform. From these you pass 
into the base that supports the shaft itself, reaching to the 
upper gallery, immediately under the figure of the Madonna. 


balustrade of exquisite workmanship, is narrow, barely ad- 
mitting two persons to squeeze past each other. Here you 
feel the full force of the winds sweeping, as the case may be, 
from the Alps or the Mediterranean, and here people of 
weak nerves generally evince a disposition to turn back. I 
was not afflicted in this way, but noticed that my compan- 
ions ahead of me leaned perceptibly inward toward the core 
of the shaft, and fixed a pretty firm grasp on any projection 
of the stone in that direction. Undoubtedly, visitors should 


that it may induce vertigo, with dangerous consequences. 

Finally, a little weary about the knees, we reached the top- 
most gallery, just under the statue of the Virgin, supported 
end held in position, not alone by octagonal stone pillars, 
but by massive bars of iron. In fact, such bars are carried 
up through every one of the piers supporting the roof, from 
their foundation, apd then extend up through every spire 
and pinnacle. From this upper and ultimate gallery we 
took our first deliberate view over a prospect far wider and | 
grander than that from the top of St. Peter’s. The eye here 
ranges, not alone over the broad, classic plains of Lombardy, 
vo Lodi and Solferino, eastward, and Magenta and Navarre 
on the west, but from the Alps, on the north, to the Ligu- 
rian Mountains and Apennines on the south. In the north- 
west you distinguish the massive bulk of Monte-Rosa, which, 
when the sun is going down, will blush with the tint that 
gives it its name. 
mountain of the Simplon ; and a little further to the east, a 
depression is seen, between snowy mountains, which affords 
the pass of St. Gothard—the southern gate of Switzerland— 
over which the Lombards or Long-beards poured for the 
conquest of these sunny plains. Scarcely less interesting 
than this is the view of Milan, at your feet, with its new and 
shaded drives along the line of its obsolete ramparts, and its 
vast Piazza d’Armi, or parade ground, flanked by the arena, 
and entered from the Simplon road by the magnificent Arch 
of Peace. 

I believe it is usually admitted that getting down from 
high places is easier than getting up. I have always found 
it so, and particularly in this instance. We were not long, 
after starting, in rejoining the ladies we had left below in 
the body of the church, and were now as eager to be shown 
its interior wonders as we had been to gain a view from its 
topmost turret. And particularly, with characteristic taste 
for honors, they wanted to visit the tomb of St. Carlos Bor- 
romeo, the great benefactor of the cathedral, whose body is 
preserved in acrystal case within a magnificent sarcophagus, 
contained in a subterranean chapel immediately under the | 
high altar. To enter here you are obliged to fee the priestly 
custodian, who opens the heavy iron doors leading down- | 
ward, and then carefully locks them behind him, so that 
non-paying visitors may not enter. The crypt is obscure, | 
being but dimly lighted by an opening in the pavement of ' 


In the same direction is the five-peaked | 
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the church, but the custodian speedily lights up some can- 
dies, and you discover that you are in a large vaulted cham- 
ber, a lengthened octagon in form. The floor is elaborately 


| tesselated with the finest marbles, and the walls are of the 


rarest stones, supporting each an oval bas-relief in silver-gilt, 
representing some incidents in the life of the saint. In each 
angle is a cornucopia pouring out real gold and silver coins, 
somehow kept in place by unseen wires. Valuable jewels 
and other votive offerings are also hung around the shrine. 

A single word about San Carlo Borromeo. He was a 
member of a rich and noble family of Milan, who gave up 


| all secular glories when in the midst of their enjoyment, and 
| dedicated himself to a life of austerity and charity. 


He did 
many benevolent things, and some rather marvelous ones, if 
we may credit the stories told of him; but his most im- 


portant act was the presentation to the cathedral of the fine 
The stairway, which winds around the shaft inside a marble 


marble quarries belonging to him situated on the banks of 
Lake Maggiore, from which the stone for finishing the 
building is obtained, and which has proved the source of 
great revenues. Overlooking them and the lake is a gigantic 
bronze statue of the saint, second in size to none in the 


| world, except the emblematic one of ‘‘ Bavaria,” near Munich. 


The principal object here, however, is the elaborate sarco- 
phagus of the saint, covered over with a spread of heavy 
lace, in which is worked the motto of the Borromeo family, 


_ “ Humilitas,” which is also repeated in golden letters on the 
ascend slowly, for the twist, if I may so term it, is so rapid | 


rich tapestry that is draped around the tomb. The same 
motto is written on the front of the sarcophagus in letters of 
brilliants. For an additional fee, the custodian, with the 
aid of a carefully concealed crank at the end of the sarco- 
phagus, lets down the front, which swings on hinges, and 
displays the corpse contained in a case with rock crystal 
panels, dressed in full canonicals, or, as the guide-books say, 
‘‘in mitre, cope, sandals, and archiepiscopal ring.” The 
body is, of course, hidden by these things, and only the 
head is seen—a ghastly relic of humanity, the brown and 
shriveled flesh scarcely covering the bones—the eyes mere 
sockets, and the thin parchment lips drawn back in a horrid 
mockery of a smile from the yellow teeth. A large annual 
revenue is drawn from the exhibition of these poor remains, 
but chiefly, as the custodian said, from th: ‘ feristeric” 
foreigners, adding, with a sly wink to the masculine portion 
of the party, ‘‘ especially the females.” 

I was not loth, for one, to get out of the crypt into the 
open but still obscure church above, where, behind the 
grand altar, a myriad-colored mass of subdued light pours 
through three grandly painted windows, each over sixty feet 
high—the finest that I saw in Europe. 

There are a hundred things in this grand edifice which I 
have neither the time nor patience to describe, and will only 
mention the two granite columns that flank the principal 
doorway, and which are regarded as the largest monoliths, 
or single stones, in Europe, each being thirty-five feet in 
height, and within a trifle of four feet in diameter. 

We carefully “did” Milan, not only in the conventional 
way, but in our own. That is to say, besides being carted 
around by cicisonii, as everybody is, to the church of Santa 
Maria dell Grazie (St. Mary of Grace), containing the 
original fresco on the walls of the refectory of the Last 
Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, with which everybo.ly is 
familiar through the thousand copies and engravings that 
have been made of it, but which is in a bad state of decry ; 
and to the Arch of Peace, which the First Napoleon endeav- 
ored to convert into a monument commemorative of the 
victory of Jena, but to which the Austrians, after his down- 
fall, gave its present name, placing on top a bronze form of 
Peace—in a car drawn by six colossal horses in the same 
material. 

The arena of Milan, which stands on the northeast side of 
the Piazza (’Armi, is a grand amphitheatre, built in 1805, 


from designs by Canonica. It is elliptical in form, measur- 
ing 780 by 390 feet, and surrounded by ten rows of seats, 
affording accommodation for 30,000 spectators. 

The design is a reproduction of an ancient Roman amphi- 


theatre, and the arena is so constructed that it may be | 


flooded for aquatic contests or displays. At one end of 
the greatest diameter are the Carceres, flanked by towers ; 
and at the other is a fine triumphal gateway of granite, in 
the Doric style; while one side of the lesser diameter is 
embellished with a portico of eight Corinthian columns of 
polished granite. 


Exhibitions and athletic contests of various kinds, includ- | 


ing races, regattas, fairs, balloon-ascents, rope-dancing, and 
fire-works, frequently take place here, and it is also used for 
great public meetings and national celebrations. It is the 
“« Hippodrome” of Milan in its multitudinous public uses, 
and might be imitated here with advantage were our climate 
milder and less variable. 

But before leaving the really attractive city of Milan, let 
us pay a visit to the grand theatre of La Scala, which dis- 
putes the palm of size with that of San Carlo iu Naples, and 
is said to be the largest in the world, as it certainly is the 
best arranged. The respects in which it differs from our 
theatres, and indeed from most others, are—first, in the 
great size of the stage, which, behind the curtain, is 150 


feet, admitting of the grandest scenic effects ; and, second, | 


in the arrangement of the boxes, of which there are five 
tiers, extending all around the house. Each ‘box has a 
small room belonging to it, on the side of the passage oppo- 
site to it, which contains a mirror, sofa, efager, etc., to which 
the occupants may retire for refreshments, conversation, or 
rest whenever so disposed. Some have cooking facilities 
connected with them, so that a hot supper is practicable. 
Most of the boxes are private property, and furnished, 
except as to exterior drapery, according to the owner’s taste, 
and it is in them that most of the social interchanges of 
courtesy or visits between the people of Milan are made. 
The formal rows of people, closely jammed and uncomfort- 
able, that we see in our tlieatres, and especially in those of 
London, are unknown. 

The people at large, bachelors, occasional visitors, and 
travelers, have generally to take their places in what used to 
be called the pit; but which we now term the parquette. 


Strangers may, however, by paying for it, secure a box for | 


themselves, each hotel having usually one or more of their 
own to let, or placed in the hands of the porter by their 
owners to be let when they do not care to use them them- 
selves. Large as it is, however, owing to the consumption 


of room by the boxes, La Scala will only hold about three | 


thousand five hundred persons. 

The theatre is kept open from September to May ; in the 
interval there are no regular performances. From the ceil- 
ing, which is suspended twenty feet below the roof, for 
acoustic purposes, there hangs an immense chandelier of 
one hundred and forty lights, and in front of each box is a 
chandelier ; but the theatre is never fully lighted except on 
occasions of the visit of the royal family, which has a large 


and richly draped loge immed ately in front of the stage. | 


Telegraphic wires communicates from the director’s room to 


the orchestra and the different departments of the stage, | 


obviating the tinkling of bells and the noisy transmission 


of orders, which one often hears, in other theatres, behind | 


the curtain. The finances of the theatre are kept in a 


healthy state by having two rentable stories beneath the | 


auditorium—a hint on which sickly or bankrupt opera- 
houses in our country may improve. 


A BACHELOR'S face is often the worse for wear—a married 
man’s for wear and tear. 
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THE ANTHELIA., 


Tae halo or nimbus which the painters introduced to 
| give notice, as it were, of the sanctity of the individual, is 
not without a certain reality in nature, although the anthelia 
| surrounds not a person’s head, but that of his shadow. 
| It has been remarked in several countries, and has a most 
| beautiful effect. It is produced by reflection from drops of 
| dew or fog. 
| Scoresby, describing one seen in the Arctic regions, says : 

“The lower part of the circle descended beneath my feet 
| to the side of the ship, and although it could not be one 
| hundred feet from the eye, it was perfect and the colors dis- 
| tinct. The centre of the colored circle was distinguished by 
| my own shadow, the centre of which, enveloped by a halo, 
was most conspicuously portrayed. The halo or glory was 
evidently impressed on the fog, but the figure appeared to 


| be a shadow on the water; the different parts became ob- 


secure in proportion to their remoteness from the head, so 
that the lower extremities were not perceptible.” 

Similar effects have been seen in Ceylon. Tennant, in his 
interesting work, remarks : 

‘“‘When the light is intense and the shadows propor- 
| tionately dark—when the sun is near the horizon and the 
| shadow of a person walking is thrown upon the dewy grass 
—each particle furnishes a double reflection from the con- 
cave and convex surfaces, and to the spectator his own figure, 
| but more particularly the head, appears surrounded by a 
halo as vivid as if radiated from diamonds.” 


The Rhodomont Messer or Knife, 


On the next page we give an illustration of a curious 
| wooden knife, the use of which will, probably, puzzle our 
readers, 

Upon the knife is a bell stamped with the arms of the 
Emperor of Germany ; the verses are by Hans Sachs, the 
Nuremberg cobbler, the most voluminous of known authors, 
(he acknowledged 6,048 pieces, great and small), and the 
handle contains a whistle. 

The Rhodomont knife was used in social gatherings, and 
lay beside the one who presided. If any guest, by loquacity 
or rhodomontade, made himself a nuisance, the head of the 
| table took his knife, and blowing it, or ringing the little 
| bell, handed it to the culprit, amid, of course, shouts of 
| laughter and unsparing jeerg. He kept it by him till a 
| greater boaster disturbed the table, when he quickly be- 
stowed the unwelcome gift on his rival. 

This antique knife was, probably, made about 1550, 


| 


Forks and Their Days. 

Do wirnovut forks! How did the world get on without 
forks? The Turkish plan of all putting their fingers into 
| the dish has something very much at variance with our 
modern ideas of cleanliness, for no matter how our untidy 
and ignorant cooks, born in hovels where cooking was 
searcely thought of, prepare the meal, we wish all on the 
table to be scrupulously neat and tidy. 

Yet the fork, as a general article of use, was not employed 
more than three-quarters of a century before the American 
Revolution. Coryat, whose ‘ Crudities Hastily Gobbled 
Up,” is so racy an old book of travel, has the reputation 
of having first brought it into common use in England. 

Yet forks were not absolutely unknown. Their use in 


| the Mosaic sacrifices would suggest other uses. The forks 


in our illustration are in the collection of Lord Londes- 


'‘ borough, and they represent different periods of English 
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history. The 
first was taken 
from an excava- 
tion at Seving- 
ton, North Wilt- 
shire, in 1834, 
having been 
found with 
coins and other the whole his- 
articles of Sax- : a, ae Prite tory of human 
on workman- | Lis, - eaitd FS @ progress. If, 
ship, the most , 


however, we 
recent date be- examine more 
ing 890. 


; : ‘a a: | closely, we shall 
Akerman, in | ie ve y ” ae ea a ; | find that the 
his “ Pagan ? , , 
Saxondom,”’ 
gives another. 
The second ex- 
ample is a Ger- erent views of 
man fork of the . nL a2 7g ae : , one great truth. 
sixteenth cen- ie, ail o— SNE Pe 1 (osama - 4 Free will and 
tury. The fig necessity are, 
ure is jointed when used of 
like a child’s doll, and tumbles about as the fork is used, the ; God, two ways of expressing the same idea. Looking, 
saw slipping up and down. In the middle of the sixteenth | according to our imperfect conceptions, at each separate 
century they were taken up ‘by spruce gallants,” says Lord | manifestation of the Divine will, we may truly say that, 
Heylin. . Our third specimen is of this period, and is club- | by a special exercise of creative power, the heaven-born 
orately engraved with scriptural subjects. gift of genius has been bestowed on the world at such a 
period and among such a people. But we must guard well 
against representing to our minds the Divine will as a series 
of unconnected resolutions ; it is, on the contrary, an all- 
embracing plan, eternal, unchanging ; and thus the idea of 
To reGarD the appearance of men of genius as mere | a law, by which the periodical ap- 
chance, or dependent on material causes alone, will be im- | pearance of men of genius is regu- 
possible to any one who views man's history, not as a vast | lated and fore-appointed, and the 


vidence, and 
suggests more 
clearly the idea 
of a great spirit- 
ual choir ex- 
tending, in har- 
monious succes- 
sion, through 


two sides of the 
dilemma are 
not contradic- 
tions, but dif- 


THE ANTHELIA.—SEE PAGE 4135, 


DIVINE PLAN CONCERNING GENIUS. 


chaos, but as the scheme of an intelligent superintending | progressive intellectual development 


ANTIQUE FORKS.—SEE PAGE 415, 


Power. There re- 


this alternative : 
to refer the ap- 
pearance of every 


single individual | 


toa special act of 
Divine will and 
creative energy ; 
or to recognize, 
in the whole suc- 
cession of such 


individuals, one | 
great act of the | 
j and never reach any perfection ; 


same will, express- 
ed in an eternal, 
inviolable law. 
Each supposition 
has much on its 
side ; the former 
seems, at first, 
more honorable 
to God, as well 
as to men of ge- 
nius, who thus 
appear to derive 
their being more 
directly from an 


other corresponds 
more to the gene- 
ral course of Pro- 


of the human race _ secured, har- 
mains, then, only | 


monizes fully with what our previous 
conceptions would lead us to expect. 


Tue lives of most are misspent for 
want of a certain end of their ac- 
tions; wherein they do, as unwise 
archers, shoot away their arrows they 
know not at what mark. They live 
only out of the present, not directing 
themselves and their proceedings to 
one universal scope; whence they 
alter upon every change of occasions, 


neither ean do other but continue in 


| uncertainty and end in discomfort. 


Others aim at one certain mark, but 
au wrong one, Some, though fewer, 
level at a right end, but amiss. To 
live without one main and common 
end is idleness and folly. To live ata 
false end is deceit and loss. True 
Christian wisdom both shows the end 
and finds the way ; and as cunning 
politics have many plots to compass 
one and the same design by a deter- 


| mined succession, so the wise Chris- 
act of free will on | 
His part; the | 


tian, failing in the means, yet still 
fetcheth about to his steady end with 


| constant change of endeavors ; such 


one only lives to purpose, and at last 
repents not that he hath lived. 


THE RHODOMONT KNIFE. 


SEE PAGE 415. 
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A Story oF THE Deap-Watcu House. 


URING a sojourn of some weeks in 


the quaint old city of Neuringen, I 


was very fond of visiting the ceme- 
tery, which, with its secluded walks, 
its good, shaded alleys, adorned with 
flowers, and its grand old trees, 


formed a pleasant place in which | 
to dream away the leisure hours of | 
It was in- | 
other | 


a quiet Summer evening. 
teresting, too, to watch the 
visitors to that quiet place—‘‘ God's 
Acre,” they called it, in German— 
laden with flowery wreaths 


upon the tombs; and to read the in- 
fe scriptions, strangely quaint and out- 
landish to my iepideen ideas, wherein the simple-hearted, 


loving Germans sought to commemorate the virtues of the | 


departed friend or relative. 
But the object of most interest to me was a low, gloomy- 
looking building of gray stone, in a remote corner of the 
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all others. He had first met her, a bright, smiling schoo]- 
girl of sixteen, as she tripped lightly along the pretty retired 
street, shaded with lindens, which led the short distance 
from her father’s residence to the convent where she daily 
took lessons in music and painting from the accomplished 
Sisters. It was not so much her beauty that had won him ; 

for he met, daily, faces as fair, which had yet no such power 
of attraction as hers ; but it seemed as though between these 


| two existed that strange, inexplicable spiritual influence or 


and | 
crosses, Which they hung reverently | 


| galleries, at the tea-gardens : 


cemetery, with ironed casements, screened within, and sur- | 
rounded by a high iron railing, as if to prevent the too near | 
approach of curious visitors. Yet, forbidding as was the | 


aspect of the house itself, it was pleasant enough without, 


to rest beneath the pleasant shade. 
There was always an old man sitting close to the gate of 


sympathy which can in a moment draw heart to heart, soul 
to soul, and is the foundation of the truest and most perfect 
love to be found on earth. 

And so, when the Fraulein Lena von Steinen lifted her soft 
blue eyes, and met the dark dreamy ones of the handsome 
young student fixed full upon her—and, fascinated, they 
looked thus, each into the other's eyes, in the moment of 
passing—two hearts sprung into mutual love, and each felt 


| instinctively that in the other it had found its true destined 


affinity, as the school of Spiritualists term it. 
Again and again they thus met, for months—for a whole 
year, even—and no word had passed between the two. Then 


| Lena’s visit to the convent ceased—her education being com- 


pleted—and the meetings were now at church, at the picture- 
in whatever place Gustave 
could discover that she visited or frequented. But she was 
always accompanied by one of her two prim, suspicious- 


looking maiden aunts ; and though he now anxiously sought 


| for an opportunity which might afford an excuse for speak- 
where trimmed flower-beds bloomed beneath the shade of | 
the elms and willows, and little birds hopped fearlessly about | 
the bright greensward, and wicker-work benches invited you | 
| the aristocratic town, to whieh the poor student could not 


the iron railing, or walking slowly about outside, with his | 


withered hands crossed behind him, and his white head, 
and grave, quiet face bent a little forwar1. 

The stone building was the Dead-Watch House, and the 
old man was the doorkeeper. And within these four stone 


walls lay the bodies of those recently deceased, which, by a | 


Juw of that part of Germany, were to be kept a certain num- 
ber of days, in order that the death might be fully proven, 
before the body should be consigned to the grave. 

By this wise provision, many a loved one had been re- 
stored to his friends from apparent death, and thus rescued 


buried alive. 

At the time of my visit to Neuringen, a peculiar interest 
was attached to this cemetery, to the Dead-Watch House, 
and even to tle old keeper, on account of an incident which 
had but a short time previous occurred here. I heard the 
story repeated by various persons, who visited the place, ap- 
parently, to look upon the scene of the tragedy ; and, subse- 
quently, also had the truth of it corroborated by the old 
man himself, Jean Uhlmann by name, or, as he was gener- 
ally called, ‘‘ Father Uhlmann.” 

The story is this : 

Gustave Sundmann was a student in the old university of 
this town—a handsome, clever young man of two-and- 
twenty ; ardent, poetic, and impulsive; but, unfortunately, 
very poor. 


ing to her, he had as yet found none. As to seeking a for- 
mal introduction, such a thing, he knew, was impossible. 
Fraulein von Steinen was now a belle in the first society of 


gain admission. 

But true it is, the world over, that ‘‘ Love will find out a 
way,” and so it proved in this case. 

Fraulein Katrina, one of Lena’s aunts,.was a great de- 
votee, and never missed service at the kirche, generally 
taking the young girl along with her. And so, once, wher 
the two had gone thither to evening prayers, and found, on 
coming out, that a sudden storm had arisen, the old frau- 


| lein, in terror at the lightning, retired again to pray ; while 


her niece lingered in the inner vestibule, gazing out on the 
heavily falling rain, and the trees writhing in the wind. 


_ And as she drew a little back from the partly-opened win- 
from a fate too horrible even to contemplate—that of being | 


dow, a voice which she had never before heard, yet at once 
recognized, spoke to her simple words of ordinary courtesy 
—as a hand closed the window against the wind and rain— 
yet with a strange trembling eagerness in its tones. And 
then the two, who had so long in silence loved each other, 
stood alone together ; and, for the first time, words passed 
between them, as their hands instinctively met in a long, 
close pressure. Is there any intoxicating bliss on earth 
equal to that of lovers so situated ? 

Few words were spoken. The hearts of both were too full 
for speech. Yet Gustave asked and obtained permission to 
write to her. She would trust Grisé, her maid ; and so the 
matter was arranged, And thus, also, by means of these 
notes, was arranged a meeting, not exactly clandestine, since 


| it was to be in a walk with Grisé to the convent, under the 


And this latter being the case, it was still more | 


unfortunate that he should have fallen in love with the only | 


daughter of Herr von Steinen, the richest and proudest bur- 
gomeister of the town, who, having himself risen from pov- | 
erty, measured every man by his money, and had often been 
heard to declare that his daughter should marry none but a 


| 


very drooping, shady lindens where the lovers had firs: met. 
And in that twilight walk they spoke more freely : he, earn- 
est and impassioned ; she, tender and timid, yet admitting, 
as she placed her hands in his at parting, and looked up into 
his eyes with earnest, tearful glance, that she loved him— 
loved him above everything on earth, and that she believed 


man of wealth, or of rank sufficient to atone for the lack | the angels in heaven had brought them together, and that it 


of it. 


| 


was the will and decree of heaven that they should love each 


It was no ordinary love which the impassioned young other. 


student bore the fair, graceful girl, who had been for two 
years the one sole object of his thoughts and desires above 


“Heaven has surely willed and destined it!” said the 
student, almost reverently. ‘‘For only from heaven could 


——_—_— 
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come aught so holy. You are mine forever in the sight of , love—of the difficulties in their way by reason of his 


God !” 

“But,” and a shadow came over the girl’s fair brow, 
“the will of heaven is not always the will of earth. My 
father——” 

Here, indeed, was the one great bar to their happiness, 
and Gustave felt it bitterly, as he looked down upon the 
lovely yet now sad face before him, and reflected that she 
was a great heiress, whilst he was but a student whose sole 
fortune were his talents, not yet even prepared for being put 
to a practical use in the world. 

“My God!" he cried, in sudden, passionate bitterness. 
“What can I do to win you? Would that I were 4 king, 
that I might claim you for my own !” 

“Or that I were 8 poor peasunt-girl,” she answered, in 
almost a whisper. 

“Would you be satisfied with that lot for my sake ?” 

“‘More than satisfied,” she replied, blushing beneath his 
euger gaze. 

‘Then, my beloved, my worshipped one, may we not take 
our fortunes into our own hands, and together work out the 
destiny that heaven has provided for us? I will work, toil, 
slave for the means which I now lack, if you will promise 
when the time comes to be mine. We shall not need the 
accursed gold that stands between us to make us happy ; 
and for your father, surely, if he at first oppose, he will in 
time forgive, and become reconciled to seeing his child 


| read, 


poverty—of the plighted troth between them, and of his 
determination to let nothing earthly prevent his some day— 
not a rery distant one, he hoped—claiming her for his wife. 
And the note concluded as lovers so earnest and impas- 
sioned are wont to address the beloved one. 

Herr von Steinen’s florid face grew pale with anger as he 
Together the brother and sister discussed the sub- 
ject, and the result was a stormy scene between themselves 
and Lena, in which the girl acknowledged her love for the 
student, and declared that she could never love or marry 
any one else. She pleaded tearfully and passionately with 
her father, who remained cold and inexorable even when 
Frau Carlotta was moved to tears; and, to add to her dis- 


| tress and despair, she was some days after informed by her 


father, in his most determined manner, that he had this day 


| promised her hand to the Count von Altenburg, a poor and 


proud nobleman, who was willing to stoop to the mésalliance, 
in consideration of the beauty and grace of his bride, and 
the wealth which she would bring him. 

All Neuringen was excited on the subject of this wedding, 
which promised to be so brilliant. The bride was envied by 
the women, the bridegroom by the men; and everybody 


, said how fortunate each had been, and how happy they 
_ would be together! Youth, beauty, wealth and rank! What 


happy with one whose whole aim shall be to make her so.” | 


Lena shook her head. 
and irascible temper. 
married for money, and had no sympathy with love or 
lovers. To herself he had never been a fond or indulgent 
parent, and, as she was bitterly conscious, felt in his only 
and beautiful child more pride than affection, looking upon 
her as a means of further gratifying his worldly ambition by 
what is called ‘‘an advantageous marriage.” 

Her aunts, though fond of her, were much of the same 
disposition as their brother ; and to ese ype from a splendid 
though uncongenial home to the humblest cottage with the 


light and happiness to the devoted girl. 

And so it was, that when on this interview the lovers 
parted, they had solemnly pledged themselves to each other. 
Lena would never, never marry another; and Gustave, let 
what obstacles might oppose, would obtain means sufficient 
to enable him to claim her for his own. And as he walked 
homeward through the dim twilight his thoughts went 
forward to a professorship that he knew he could obtain in 
the dear little town whence he came, and to one of those 
pretty, white-walled, vine-covered cottages on the rocky 
terrace everlooking the beautiful Neckar, with its bright, 
blossoming garden, and tiny green summer-house, where of 
evenings——And here the idea of such happiness was too 
much for him, and he could only murmur, passionately, 
half-aloud : 

“‘T will win her yet! J will not live without her !” 

Alas! alas! that man should mar the happiness that 
heaven would bestow ! 

A few days after this interview of the lovers, old Fraulein 
von Steinen entered her brother's private business room, 
where none of the family dared in general intrude, 
and anxiously and tremblingly laid before him an open 
note, which she said she had found in her niece’s pri- 
vate cabinet. She had seen Lena hastily put away this 
note on her aunt’s entrance, had noticed her flushed 
cheeks and tearful eyes, and, watching her opportunity, as 
she considered herself in duty bound, had gained possession 


She knew her father’s obstinate | 
He was a cold, stern man, who had 


more was left on earth for the Fraulein Lena to desire ? 

And nobody saw the bride—how white and impassive as 
marble she moved about her room, and submitted to have 
the costly lace and satins fitted to her form, and the gleam- 
ing diamonds clasped abcut her fair neck and arms! She 


| appeared like one in a dream, or whose spirit has left the 


body, to wander afar off in unknown regions; and once she 
said to her maid Grisé, who wondered at her young mistress’s 
calmness, when she should have thought her heart would be 
breaking : ‘ 

“T shall not live to be the count’s wife. I feel that my 
life is ebbing away with each day that passes. It is good of 
God and His angels; and ere long Gustave will come, too, 


| where we shall never be parted.” 
. ' 
man she loved, appeared no trial, but a blessed dream of | 


At set of sun, on the day fixed for the wedding, all 


' Neuringen was astir to see the grand procession to the 


church ; aad an hour later an awful hush had fallen upon 
the town, and with looks of grief and horror people whis- 
pered to each other the news, at the doors of houses and 
corners of the streets. 

The Fraulein Lena von Steinen, who was this day to have 
become the Countess von Altenburg, when her bridesmaids 


| came to her room to escort her to where the groom awaited 


her, had been found by them kneeling in her bridal dress 
before the crucifix, dead—quite dead and cold! And the 
body was to be taken at ten o'clock, according to the old law 
of the town, to the Dead-Watch House ‘in the cemetery— 
not shrouded, but dressed as it was, in white bridal robes 
and vail. Was ever before so sad a history known? And 
she so young and lovely! Doubtless it was the emotion of 
her too great happiness which had killed her ; for the family 
physician had said something not very long ago about heart- 
disease, and the danger to her of too great emotion or 
excitement. 

Grisé, in the midst of her own gricf at the loss of her 


young mistress, could yet think of Gustave, whom that mis- 


of the cabinet key, read the note, and, finding it what it was, 


had thought it further her-duty to lay it before her brother. 
The note was from Gustave. He spoke of their mutual 


tress had so loved. She was warm-hearted and sympathetic, 
and being herself in love and betrothed, could feel a deep 
interest in all lovers, especially in the young student who 
had been so devoted to her mistress; and the day after 
Lena’s death she stole forth for the purpose of seeing Gus- 
tave Sundmann, and of offering whatsoever consolation might 
be in her power. 

‘* What will he say—what will he do ?” thought Grisé in dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Doubtless he will go mad, poor young gentleman !’” 
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But Sundmann did not go mad. Carefully of late cut off | 
from all comraunication with Lena, he had known nothing 

of the projected marriage until it had come coupled with 

the report of the Fraulein von Steinen’s sudden death. 

This he had 

heard last night, 

it being the | 
public topic; 

and to-day 

Grisé found him 

in his room, 

white and still, 

and preternat- 

urally calm — 

even as Lena 

herself had ap- 

peared in her 

despair. 

“She said 
that you would 
soon follow 
her,” sobbed 
Grisé. ‘That 
she was going 
away to another 
world, where | 
you would be 
united, never 
more to part. 
Ah! it was easy to see how she loved you, and it was her | 
great love that killed her.” 

The student's eyes kindled. 

‘‘ Did she say that of me ?” he asked, earnestly. 

“‘She said it, and she believed what she said. ‘God is 
good,’ said she. ‘Gustave will come to me in that happier | 
world where we can never more be parted.’” 

Something like a smile passed over his pale face. 

“Yes,” he murmured, dreamily, “I will go to her. Thou 
shalt not in vain look for me, my beloved !” 

It was midnight. Through the great cemetery of Neur- 
ingen the October wind moaned fitfully, scattering about 
the dead leaves and twigs; whilst at intervals a eold, drizzly 
rain dripped from the nearly leafless branches upon the 
graves and tombstones beneath. Only one dim light in the 
cemetery, from an iron lamp suspended above the gateway, 
showed where the ‘‘ Dead-Watch House” was situated. 

Father Uhlmann, the old doorkeeper, slumbered in his 
arm-chair before the stove in the vestibule. It was his turn 
to watch to-night ; but it was seldom at this hour, and in 
such weather, that any one came; and the old man was 
weary, and had been easily lulled by the low-moaning wind 
without, and the “‘tick-tick” of the great clock in the 
corner of the room. Now and then he would partially rouse 
himself and glance up, more from habit tlian with any con- 
sciousness, at a row of small bells which hung on the wall 
just in front of him—each bell having a number plainly 
inscribed above it, and communicating, by means of wires, 
with the adjoining room. 

Ah, that room! with its cold, still forms Jaid out upor 
marble slabs, in separate niches ; some wrapped in the sleep | 
that shall know no awakening, and others, perchance, to be 
aroused from that seeming death again into life. Who | 
might tell ? 

Attached to the fingers of each corpse was a card, con- 
necting with the wires of the bells in the next room; and 
above the head of each of the marble slabs was a number, 
corresponding with that of the bell belonging to it. A 
tremulous, scarce-perceptible motion of those pale fingers, 
and one of those ‘‘dead-bells” would breathe out upon the | 
startled stillness a warning of the dead returning to life, and | 


THE POMME BLANCHE, OR WHITE APTLE, 
SUBSTITUTES FOR THE POTATO, 


| murmured low, 
_ words, and took the lovely head on his arm, gazing upon 
| each lineament of the face, as though to impress it upon his 


a cry to the living for help and rescue from the grave. Alas! 
how many such maddening cries have come too late—down 
in the darkness and silence, where no eye can see, and no ear 
hear, the awful horror of that awakening ! 

Suddenly, Jean Uhlmann, who had begun to snore, started, 
and rose from his chair. Somebody was knocking at the 
outer door. Hastily trimming the dim lamp, the old man 
unlocked the door cautiously against the wind and the rain, 
and thus admitted the untimely visitor—a pale, handsome 
young man, clad in the well-known cap and loose coat of the 


berschen. 


“T pray you, what is your business ?” inquired Father 
Uhlmann. 

**To see the dead now beneath this roof,” was the reply, 
calmly spoken. 

‘*Your permit ?” 

‘*T have none.” 

‘*Then, my son, I cannot give you entrance. It is against 
the law of the place.” 

“Father, you must grant my request. I could not obtain 
a permit from the friends of the person I would see, for they 
would not give it ; but to you I say, let this be my passport, 
that I loved her, loved her—oh, my God !” 

And the young man sank on the chair near him, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Jean Uhlmann looked on, kindly sympathy in his dimmed 
eyes, but puzzled doubt in his wrinkled face. 

“IT wish, my son, that I could do as you desire,” he said, 
gently. 

The student rose, and placed his hands on the shoulders 


| of the keeper. 


“Father, you are now old, but you were once young. 


| Have you forgotten that time? Have you forgotten how 


you once loved? For sake of that love of your youth, I 
pray you let me look once upon the face of her I love 


| before it is given to the grave !” 


The old man stood a step back, and silently motioned 
to the door of the dead-room. The student, removing his 
cap, entered softly and reverently, yet eagerly—even as 
though it were a bridegroom entering the chamber of his 
bride. And there, indeed, lay she whom he sought, dressed 
in bridal robes, covered 
from head to foot in a 
bridal veil, and lovelier, 
it seemed, in death than 


| she had been even in 
life. 


The features were 
not changed—the pure 
pallor of her face was 
scarcely that of death ; 
the long lashes but half- 
vailed the blue eyes; 
and the small hands were 
crossed on her breast, 


| lying amid lilies, whose 


whiteness they rivalled. 

Gustave Sundmann 
knelt down beside the 
bier, and, for the first 
time in his life, kissed 
the cold hands, and the 
brow and the lips, pas- 
sionately, but reverently, 


'as though kneeling at 


some holy shrine. He 


ieee WHISTLE DRINKING-CUP.—8zE PAGE 422. 
ende 


soul forever. 


‘*Yes, my darling, my own and only beloved! I will 
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come to you. Here, in your presence, will I die; and, 
while our bodies lie together in death, our souls shall meet 
and mingle, never, never more to be separated !” 

Was it a fancy—an illusion of his own overwrought mind 
—that the long lashes quivered, and the white lids slowly 
uplifted themselves? But, no; for, the next instant, the 
eyes of the dead girl gazed into his own—at first, dreamily 
unconscious, but then with a slow intelligence awakening in 
their blue depths! 

‘Lena! Lena, my beloved! my darling ! 
¢an this be? Is she, indeed, living ?” 

“* Gustave!” 

The lips scarcely murmured the name, yet a faint tinge of 
returning life-hue flushed suddenly over brow, lip, and 
cheek, telling of the emotion 
which, even on the verge of 
death, the sight of him could 
awaken. 

The student took the girl's 
form in his arms, and held her 
close, closer to his heart, as 
fearful lest she should be still 
snatched from him. She had, 
with fully returning conscious- 
ness, glanced around, and com- 
prehended the whole truth, 
and she now clung to him, 
with her arms about his neck 
and her cheek on his shoul- 
der. 

‘Gustave! you will not— 
will not leave me? I have 
been, what appears, asleep—a 
dream ; but I am awake now, 
my beloved; and to you, who 
have breathed life into me, I 
must belong.” 

A sharp, wild cry, full, of 
agony and despair, broke from 
the lips of the student. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” 
he cried, ‘‘must I lose you 
now—doubly lose you, both 
on earth and in heaven ?” 

**Lose me? Never! Have 
you not rather won me, who 
have rescued me from the 
grave ?” 

‘Oh, Lena! my soul’s be- 
loved! you do not know! I 
could not live without you, 
and to join you in the world 
whither I supposed you had 
gone, I—I——”_ His dry lips 
at first refused to utter the words, but then, as a quick shud- 
der convulsed his frame, and the girl’s arms clasped more 
closely about his neck, he added : ‘‘ J hare taken poison!” 

Jean Uhlmann, who had been summoned both by the 
sound of the dead-bell and of the voices, and who had stood 
an almost petrified spectator of this strange scene, now 
aroused himself. 

“*T will bring the doctor,” he said, in tremulous eagerness 
and agitation. ‘Be still, both of you, for your lives, and 
we will save you!” 

It took but a» moment to summon the doctor, who was 
always at hand here. But when he came, breathless in his 
eagerness, a strange, strange spectacle was presented to his 
sight! There Jay the lately living—dead! and there stood 
the seeming dead—alive! And better for her had it been if, 
from that death-like trance, she had never known awaken- 


Oh, my God ! 


ESCAPES OF MASERS DE LATUDE.—‘‘ LATUDE RAN AT FULL SPEED, CALLING 
out, ‘stor um! stor HIM!’ AND AS THE GUARDS RAN UP, HE POINTED 
AHKAD IN THE FOG, AND KEPT ON.”—SEE PAGE 422. 


ing! In the high-walled convent, at the end of that Linden- 
strasse of which we have spoken, the stranger sees, on 
certain occasions, a young and beautiful nun, whose face, in 
its pure pale repose and perfection of feature, more resem- 
bles a marble statue than a living woman who was the 
daughter of the rich Herr von Steinen, of whom is related 
| the strange but true history which we have here given. 


THE POMME BLANCHE, OR WHITE APPLE, 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE Poratu. 

A wrrrer in the English Gardener's Magazine Says : 
‘‘Amongst a heap of letters I have been lately endeavoring 
to dispose of in a way to satisfy all parties—though I fear 

some will be disappointed 
one has particularly attracted 
my attention. The writer asks, 
‘Is there any substitute for 
the potato?’ It admits of a 
simple reply to this effect— 
No. But to dispose of it in 
that way, wnder the head of 
‘Replies,’ would be scarcely 
fair; for very many of our 
readers must be disposed to 
put the same question, hap- 
pily ignorant of its extreme 
simplicity as a naked question, 
and of its interesting fullness 
as a subject for an essay. 
‘*Now, I will not attempt 
an essay, but I propose to 
concoct a note that may be 
useful to very many of our 
readers. In the first place, 
then, it must be understood 
that, in my opinion, there is 
no substitute for the potato. 
You may live without it, and 
you may find maize, rice, or 
even parsnips, substitutes to 
a certain extent. But as re- 
gards productiveness, nutri- 
tiousness, and hygienic pro- 
perties, there is simply no sub- 
stitute at all; or, in other 
,words, there is no plant known 
that can exactly, or even 
nearly, take its place. Where 
potatoes are freely eaten 
scurvy is unknown, and the 
people have, as a rule, clear 
complexions. We 
other anti-scurvy root, and 
the cruciferous plants (cabbage, cauliflower, watercress, etc.) 
come nearest in anti-scorbutic properties. 

“The most noted of the supposed substitutes for the 
potato are the following: Chinese yam, Dioscorea batatas. 
Of this we grew fine crops on ridges at Stoke Newington 
some fifteen years ago, but gave it up; for, somehow or 
other, it came to grief in the kitchen. Can any one 
amongst our twenty thousand friends give us a comprehen- 
sive and practical paper on the culture and cookery of the 
Chinese yam? The Jerusalem artichoke, Helianthus tube- 
rosus, is certainly an important and a real delicacy, but there 
is room for a special essay upon it. Basella tuberosa may be 
worth attention in the south of Europe and the Canaries. 
It is a relation of the chenopods, which is in its favor as an 
article of food. Lathyrus tuberosus is promising in name 
only at present; can any one tell us if the roots are worth 


have no 


cooking? Of G.ralis there are several tuberous-rooted 
species, and there is scarcely any chance of their ever taking 


any high rank as articles of food. The sweet potato, Con- | 
voleulus batatas, is a thoroughly important plant in sub-trop- | 


ical climates, but of ne use here. And where it has its full 
importance it is no substitute for the potato, being more 
like solidified treacle than a savory sort of bread ; for a first- 
rate potato is really like bread advanced to a higher state of 
perfection. The following are, in my opinion, of less im- 
portance than any of the foregoing, and they complete my 
list of possible substitutes for the potato : 
Polymnia grandis, 


’ 


l luca tuberosa, 


Apios tuberosu, and Caladium esecu- 
dentum.’ 


Now that the potato has become so uncertain a crop, 


subject to rot and also to the ravages of the Colorado | 


potato-bug, the question of a substitute is important. 


There is a wild American plant, not noticed by the English | 


periodical, which is deserving of attention; this is the 
Psoralea esculenta, or white apple. 


Among the most esteemed of the wild vegetable products — 


which serve as food to the many tribes of Indians in the 
Northwest, there is scarcely one more generally esteemed 
than the Pomme Blanche, or White Apple. Why or in what 
manner it became possessed of the popular name ‘ apple” it 


is difticult to tell, for it certainly bears no more resemblance | 
But this is by | 


to that fruit than does our common potato. 
no means the only instance of popular misnomer among 
plants; the peanut, for instance, which is no more entitled 
to the name of “‘xvt” than is a Lima bean, But we will pass 
this over, and look into the true character of this Indian 
root. Happily it has other and more sensible names, of 
which the Prairie turnip is one. This vegetable is a tuber- 


ous, potato-like root of a hairy, herbaceous plant botanically 


known as the Psoralea esculenta. 
throughout Wisconsin, Missouri, and many other parts of 
the Northwest, and is cultivated with good success in Mis- 
souri. This tuber. known also as the American Bread-root, 
forms an extensive article of food, not only with the Indians 


of the Northwest, but with all the white population, and is 


It grows in profusion | 
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ing their liquors, or enforcing large consumption, than they 
have. The silversmiths of Augsburg and Nuremberg,. in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, devoted a large 
amount of invention to the production of drinking-cups, 
taking the form of men, animals, birds, ete., of the most 
grotesque design. Our engraving represents one surmounted 
by a windmill. It will be perceived that the cup must be 
held in the hand to be filled, and retained there till it 
be emptied, as then only it can be set upon the table. 
The drinker, having swallowed the contents, blew up the 
pipe at the side, which gave a shrill whistle, and set the 
| sails of the windmill in motion also. The power of the 
blow, and the length of the gyration, were indicated in a 
small dial upon the front of the mill, and also in some 
degree testified to the state of the consumer. Among the 
| songs of Burns is one upon a whistle, used by a Dane of the 
retinue of Anne of Denmark, which was laid upon the table 
at the commencement of the orgie, and worn by whoever 
| was last able to blow it. The Dane conquered all comers, 
until Sir Robert Lawrie, of Maxwelton, after three days’ 
and three nights’ hard contest, left the Scandinavian under 
the table. 


ESCAPES OF MASERS DE LATUDE, 


Tue most interesting and exciting story of captivity in 
| the Bastille is that of Latude, son of the marquis of that 

name, who, at twenty-four years of age, in 1749, was, for 
| offending King Louis XV.’s worthless mistress, Pompadour, 
| arrested and confined in the Castle of Vincennes. After he 
had been there eight months he began to think of escape. 


| Strange to say, he succeeded in passing the sentries unob- 


served, and getting safe out of prison. He took up his 
quarters in Paris, and had the incredible folly to write to the 
| king, telling him of his eseape, and begging his forgiveness. 
The next day he was again in the Bastille. They promised 
him his freedom, if he would confess how he managed his 
flight, that such, in future, might be made impossible to 


| other prisoners. Latude consented, and was at once placed 


much esteemed. It is one mass of starch. Itis cooked and | 2 stricter confinement than ever. He was in despair, for 


prepared in a similar manner to the potato, although not | 


considered as nutritious or palatable. The plant is about a 
foot in height, clover-like in appearance, and is covered with 
a soft pubescence. 
disposed in a palmate manner, and the flowers, massed in a 
roundish head, are of a beautiful pale blue color. 


We have not heard of any attempt to cultivate the Prairie | 
apple in the Eastern States, but there is no reason to ‘sup- | 


pose that its cultivation would be attended with any serious 
difficulty other than that of framing and protecting the 
young plants. 
tubers in abundance. 


WHISTLE DRINKING-CUP, 


Tue drinking customs of various nations would form a 
curious chapter in ethnology. The Teutonic races have, 
however, the most claim to be considered ‘‘ potent in pot- 
ting.” The Saxons were great drinkers ; and took with them 
to their graves their ornamental ale-buckets and drinking- 
glasses ; the latter made without foot or stand, so that they 
must be filled and emptied by the drinker before they could 
be set down again: on the festive board. Mighty topers they 
were, and history records some of their drinking bouts. 
Notwithstanding the assertion of Iago, that ‘your Dane, 
your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander, are nothing 
to your English” in powers of drinking, it may be doubted 
if the Germans have ever been outdone. Certainly no persons 
have bestowed more thought on quaint inventions for hold- 


The leaves are composed of fine leaflets | 


In good soil a healthy plant will yield the | 


| he wrote in a book insulting verses against the king’s favor- 
| ite, Madame de Pompadour, who had originally caused his 


| arrest. 


The book was brought to the authorities, and, five days 
later, Latude was locked up in one of the worst cells of the 
| roof. The governor was a kind-hearted man, and granted 

him a companion, who, six months after, died raving mad. 
A new companion was stronger and more courageous; to 
him Latude communicated his plan of escape, which was 
to get up the chimney on to the roof, and from thence, by 
means of a ladder on the tower of the ‘‘ Trésor,” to descend 
into the trench. 

Latude had discovered an empty space between the floor 
of their cell and the ceiling of the chamber beneath them. 
Here they hid their tools, made out of any pieces of iron 
they could get from their furniture or utensils ; it took them 
six months to break away the bars from the chimney ; they 
moistened the mortar by sprinkling water on it, and they 
labored at this till their knuckles and elbows often bled ; 
when they were exhausted they worked at their ladders and 
ropes; the steps of the former were made of the fagots 
which they had for firing. The two ladders were, together, 
fifty feet in length. Besides these, the prisoners fortunately 

| had in their possession a bundle of ropes 360 feet long, the 
materials of which were thirteen dozen shirts, two dozen pair 
| of silk stockings, eighteen pair of drawers, three dozen nap- 
kins, a great many light caps and pocket-handkerchiefs. 
For letting down the ladders they had a quantity of thinner 
lines; in all, a length of 1,400 feet. Both worked for 
eighteen months, 


We can scarcely imagine the fears and hopes of the pris- 


, nately for Latude, was lost. 


oners, when, on the night of the 25th of February, 1756, | 


they began their dangerous undertaking. 
up the chimney, and reached the roof in safety. 
let down a string to Alégre, his companion, who tied the 
ladders and ropes, and Latude drew them up. <Alégre soon 
came up too, They crept on to the platform. The night 
was pitch-dark and it rained in torrents. Latude fastened 
the rope-ladders to the end of a cannon, then tied the rope 
round his waist, and, swinging down in the dark night, 
began slowly to descend toward the abyss below. 

“T was almost fainting,” he says, ‘‘and feared to be 
dashed against the wall, so strong was the wind.” 

At last he reached the ditch, and Alégre soon after joined 
him. They plainly heard the pacing of the sentinel in the 
gallery, but went noiselessly onward up to their necks in the 
water of the trench. Just then the sentries made their 
rounds, and the light from their lanterns fell upon the water 
in the trench ; the fugitives had to dip down, and keep their 
heads under water for the moment. To get out of the Bas- 
tille they now had to break a hole through the outer wall. 
They succeeded in nine hours. At five a. M. they were in 
the Charenton road. ‘‘ We fell into each other's arms and 
wept,” says Latude. Both reached Brussels in safety. 
Their escape excited immense sensation. Pompadour was 
furious. 

Latude was again arrested at Amsterdam by order of the 
French Government, and taken to the Bastille. For forty 
months he sat ina dungeon. Light and air he received 
only through two little holes. He had become a pitiable 
object. Rotten straw was his couch ; his food would not 
have been thrown to swine. But he did not die. His lips 
were split, his teeth had fallen out. At last, because the 
water rose in his cell, he was transferred to another. Here, 
with fish-bones for his pens and blood for his ink, he wrote 
a treatise for the king on an improved postal arrangement, 
and a new way of infantry attack. These were adopted by 
the Government with advantage, but Latude still remained 
in prison. Madame de Pompadour was called to her ac- 
count in 1764, but Latude was not released. 
moved at last from the Bastille to Vincennes. 
escaped for the third time. He thus relates it: 

“On the 25th of November, 1765, I was walking at four 
in the afternoon, the sky being perfectly clear. 
dense fog arose; the idea of escape flashed across my mind ; 
but how to escape my guards, to say nothing of the sentinels 


Latude went first | 
He then 


He was re- | 
Hence he | 
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A woman, named Legros, 
found it. She was only a washerwoman, but she had the 
courage and endurance of a heroine. She took it whither 
it was addressed ; she did all she could for her unknown 
prisoner. For three years the little woman worked on ; she 
won over great men to the cause which she had at heart, and 
on 22d March, 1784, Latude was set at liberty. He had 
passed thirty-five years in prison, and a poor washerwoman 
obtained his release. Latude died in 1805. The Republic 
gave him an indemnity of 60,000 franes. 


MAZARIN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MIRABEAU,”’ ETC. 


, HERE are not two biographers that 
agree as to the parentage of Cardinal 
Mazarin : a Jew, a fisherman, a bank- 
er, a Sicilian gentleman, have in turns 
been accredited with his progenitor- 
ship. It is generally understood, 
however, that his father was an artisan 
of Sicily, who, coming to Rome to 
seek his fortune, attracted the notice 
of the Constable Colonna. This no- 
bleman appointed him to be his stew- 
ard, and held him in such high favor 
that he gave him his niece and god- 
daughter Ortensia Bufalini in mar- 
riage. 

Giulio Mazarini—suchi is the correct 
form of his name, and the one in which he always 
wrote it until his naturalization in France —was born 
in the year 1602, while his mother was journeying in 
the Abruzzi. He was educated in the Roman College, 
which was under the control of the Jesuits, and ren- 
dered himself so remarkable by his talents that, when 


| he was only sixteen, Grassi, the astronomer of the col- 
| lege, selected him to sustain public theses, in the presence 


of the cardinals and the most eminent /iferali, upon the 
great comet which appeared in that year; and he acquitted 
himself with an eloquence and strength of argument which 


Suddenly a | 


won universal applause. The sons of Colonna were the 
companions of his studies and his intimate associates. 
Strikingly handsome, gifted with a marvelous power of 
| insinuation, and a natural aptitude for intrigue, received 
| on terms of equality in the palace of his patron, he ac- 


who stopped the way? I had a sergeant on each side of | quired at the same time the distinguished manners and the 
me. I would not fight them nor elude them, as their orders | vices of the great. While yet a youth, he was a confirmed 
were not to leave me an instant. SoI turned to one of | gambler; Fortune—some say finesse—usually favored him, 
them, and said: ‘How do you like this weather?’ ‘It is | and filled his pockets with gold ; but sometimes a reverse 


horrid, sir.’ I at once replied carelessly, ‘I find it capital to 
escape in ;’ and, striking each one aside with my elbows, ran 
at full speed, calling out, ‘Stop him! stop him!” and as 
the guards ran up he pointed ahead in the fog, and kept on. 
The last sentry, however, knew him, and prepared to run 
him through: ‘‘ Your orders are to arrest me, not kill me,” 


said Latude, walking up as if to surrender, but suddenly | 


springing on him, and hurling him in one direction and his 
musket in another. He was at last free. He easily con- 
cealed himself in the park, and keeping away from the main 
road, cleared the wall, and at night entered Paris. 

Two ladies gave him shelter; but the shrewdness dis- 
played in escaping seemed to desert him when he got 
out. 

Can we believe that from his hikdling-place Latude wrote 
to the minister, Choiseul, and that he was again cast into 
prison ? This time into such a dungeon, that in it Latude 
lunged for the cells of the Bastille. There Latude won the 
compassion of a jailer, who took charge of a letter in which 
the unhappy man begged for meray. This letter, fortu- 


turn of the wheel left him without a sou : ‘‘ The free-handed 
has Heaven for his treasurer,” was a favorite saying of 
| his. 

The young Colonnas being sent to Spain to complete their 
education, his parents, hoping to divert him from such evil 
courses and evil associates, solicited that he might accom- 
pany them ; which he did, ostensibly in the capacity of 
| valet de chambre, but in reality as a companion ; no menial 
| offices were ever performed by him, he had separate apart- 
ments, and studied in the same college. In all learning and 
accomplishments he made rapid progress, and won the heart 
of every person with whom he associated. Upon his return 
to Rome he took the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

But, in 1624, we find him a captain in the Pontifical army 
stationed in the Valtelline, and employed in several political 
negotiations, his skill and address in the conduct of which 
| won him the favor of Pope Urban. 

‘‘He was,” says his biographer, Benedetti, ‘‘a veritable 
Proteus, speaking Spanish with the Spaniards, French with 
the French, and agreeable to all by his politeness and 
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engaging manners; he seemed gifted with ubiquity; he 
was everywhere, according to the need of the service, at | 
Turin, Venice, Milan, in the Valtelline.” 

But always observant, always studying the situation, 
always, as it were, instinctively divining the proper course ; 
under the patronage of the powerful Cardinal Barberini, he 
played an important part in Italian politics, 

In 1629 he was attached to the legation sent by Rome to 
mediate between France and Spain. The conference took 
place at Lyons, 
and it was here 
that he came to 
the turning-point 


of his career, his 
introduction to 
Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. “T have just 
been speaking to 
the greatest states- 
man I have ever 
seen!’ Such was 
the great 
ter’s emphatic de- 
claration after his 
first interview 
with Giulio Maza- 
rin. 


minis- 


These words 
were probably a 
sincere tribute to 
an intellect whose 
subtle power he 
could peculiarly 
appreciate ; but at 
the time 
they expressed the 
satisfaction of the 
speaker in having 
found a valuable 
instrument for fu- 
ture There 
seems have 
imme- 
rapprot he- 


same 


rr 
TRY Ly 
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use, 

to 
been an 
diate 
ment between 
two 
had some- 
thing in com- 
mon. Mazarin 
Richelieu 
a patron, 
above all others, 
could advance his 
fortunes, and, by 
skillful flattery, to 
which no man was 


these men, 


who 


saw in 


whe », 


~ 


ever more suscept- 
ible than the car- 
dinal, at once won 
his favor; while 
Richelieu discoy- 
ered in the young diplomatist a clever, unscrupulous adven- 
turer, whose services might prove of incalculable value 
to him. 


< 
—s 


| 


From that time Mazarin’s French sympathies were grad- 
ually manifested. The treaty between France and Savoy 
(1630), which detached the latter from Spain, was the first 
result of these proclivities ; after this he cajoled the Span- 
iards into restoring Pignerol on conditions, not fulfilled, of | 
corresponding value on the other side. Upon his return to 
Rome he was accused of having betrayed the cause, of Spain; ' 


COURT SCENE IN THE DAYS OF MAZARIN. 


but Cardinal Barberini defended him from all attacks, and 
Richelieu wrote the Pontiff a letter teeming with his praises, 
and soliciting that he should be appointed Nuncio to the 
Court of France. This recommendation was not complied 
with until 1634, although he was named Vice-Legaté of 
Avignon two years previously. His mission was to demand 
the reinstallment of the Duc de Lorraine in his possessions. 
Orléans had, without the king’s consent, secretly married 
his sister; for which an army was sent against him, and 
Nancy _ seized. 
Soon after Maza- 
rin’s arrival in 
Paris he was at- 
tacked by a se- 
vere illness; 
Richelien over- 
whelmed him with 
benefits and at- 
tentions, installed 
him im his own 
chitean at Rucl, 
solicited for him 
a cardinal’s hat, 
and sent him as 
his repre- 
sentative to the 
baptism of the 
dauphin. The 
hat was refused, 
and Spain, which 
could not be blind 
to this diplomatic 
comedy, was 
loud in her com- 
plaints that the 
Pope determined 
upon his recall. 
Although his 
family now held 
very distinguished 
positions in Rome 
—he himself had 
been created Mon- 
signore—his mo- 
ther being dead, 
his father had re- 
married into the 
noble house of 
Ursins, and his 
sisters had formed 
alliances almost 
equally distin- 
guished — he re- 
solved to re- 
nounce the ser- 
vice of the Papal 
Court, return to 
France, and place 
himself at the 
disposal of Riche- 
lieu. It was doubtless a prearranged affair ; at all events, 
he was quite certain of being received with open arms ; 
and it so happened that the cardinal’s aller ego, Pére 
Joseph, died about this time, thus leaving the field 
entirely clear for the new favorite. In 1639 he was 


iC Bae ; ——— 


=) 


own 


50 


| naturalized a French citizen, “‘on account of the praise- 
| worthy and important services he had rendered in divers 


negotiations.” From that time he was employed in various 
diplomatic affairs, and in 1642 was created cardinal, the hat 
being placed upon his head by the king’s own hands. 
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ANNE OF AUSTRIA AND 


In the last month of that year died the great Richelieu. 
On his death-bed he strongly commended his protégé to the 
king ; his commendation was not neglected—a circumstance 
as much owing to Mazarin having already secured the royal 
favor as to respect for the dead servant’s request—he was at 
once admitted to the council ; and, as a further honor, was 
selected to stand godfather to the dauphin, whose christen- 
ing took place about this period. 

The sinking state of Louis's health, and the extreme youth 
of his successor, turned all men’s thoughts toward the inev- 
itable regency, which lay between the queen and the Duc 
d’Orléans ; the respective claims of the two candidates di- 
vided the court into opposing parties. Although the ser- 


CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
vant of Richelien, Mazarin had never taken part either 
against Anne of Austria or any of her favorites, and too 
wise to lean upon the arch-traitor Gaston, he now turned 
toward her, and used every means to win her confidence. 
| This he compassed through her most trusted counsellor, the 
Bishop of Beauvais, an imbecile old man, whom it cost him 
| little pains to overreach. About the expiring monarch 
gathered the two cabals, with fluctuating hopes. Louis had 
never truly pardoned the queen her supposed share in Cha- 
lais’s conspiracy—never fully exonerated her from the dis- 
honoring suspicions of the Buckingham affair ; yet, whatever 
might have been his prejudices, he could scarcely have de- 
| cided in favor of his infamous brother; and besides which 


| 
| 
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since the birth of her two sons, Anne had become highly 
popular. So at length, after long hesitation, he finally 
determined to appoint her regent after his death ; but the 
opposite faction obtained for Orléans the presidency of the 
council, with the Prince de Condé for deputy ; wpon which 
Mazarin prevailed upon the king to appoint him second 
deputy. These restrictions upon her absolute authority 


were viewed by the Parlement, which was wholly devoted | 


to her, with great disfavor, and from the moment that the 


the consideration of how it could be formally annulled. 


For some time the king fluctuated between life and death— | 


one day he was seemingly in ertremis, the next he was 
playing the guitar, and apparently recovering. News 
of his approaching end brought the exiles flocking into 
Paris ; news of the favorable change drove them out again 
faster than they came. At length, on the 14th of May, 
1643, the long-expected, hoped-for event came to pass. 
Under the protection of the Duc de Beaufort, the young 
king and his mother started immediately from Saint-Ger- 


° P ° | 
main, and proceeded to Paris, where they were received 


with the utmost enthusiasm. So overawed was the poltroon 
Orléans by these demonstrations, and by the attitude of the 
Parlement, that he voluntarily resigned all power into her 
hands. Mazarin, finding himself in the background, re- 
sorted to a ruse; he begged permission of the queen to 


, facts, and much indirect evidence, against her. 


return to Italy, but mingled his request with the strongest | 


protestations of devotion to her person. Greatly concerned, 
and taking his request in a literal sense, the queen laid the 
matter before the Count de Brienne, who, having a better 


offered to restore to his Eminence what he had lost by the 


presidentship of the council, there was no doubt that 
he would gladly remain in her service. She followed this 
counsel with the result foretold. 

From that day Mazarin’s star rose rapidly : he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the king’s education, and began 


Austria which terminated only with his life. 

‘*His wit and gentleness,” says Madame de Motteville, 
‘pleased her from the first conversations she had with him, 
and frequently, speaking to those in whom she confided, she 


that he might instruct her upon foreign affairs, of which he 
nad a complete knowledge, and in which the late king em- 
ployed him.” After he had obtained an authority,‘‘ when 
those who were believed to possess it entirely did not ‘m- 
agine that he dared even to think of, he became in a little 
time master of the council, and the Bishop of Beauvais 


diminished in power as his competitor augmented ; this new | 


minister from that time used to come to the queen in the 
evenings and have great conferences with her.” 

Mazarin was now in the prime of life, strikingly hand- 
some in person, graceful in demeanor, insinuating in man- 
ners, and court and city were soon rife with scandals upon 
this close intimacy. 


Were we to implicitly accept the testimonies of Madame | adventurer, and one notorious for gallantry, should not 


de Motteville and La Porte, we should content ourselves by | have availed himself of her weakness to enhance his in- 
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Whether 
she merited the cruel doubts and persecutions with which 
the king her husband harassed her throughout his life, is a 
problem that it is not the object of this paper to solve. // 
we are to believe a certain passage in De Retz’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” 


| suppressed in the first editions, her guilt with Buckingham 


is beyond dispute. 
plead more excuses. 


But if she were guilty, few could ever 
Young, beautiful, reared in the most 


| gallant and romantic court of Europe ; married to a man 
decree was recorded upon its registers, it busied itself with | 


whom, if half the scandals of the time be true, she could 
not but loathe as well as despise, and who from the first 
treated her with profound indifference; licentiousness all 


around her; tyrannized over by an imperious mother-in- 


law; her every action spied upon by the malignant eyes of 
Richelieu or his creatures, and subjected at times to indigni- 
ties that would have debased the meanest scullion of her 
palace—strong, indeed, must have been the rectitude or 
pride of her nature did it pass immaculate through such 
circumstances and temptations. But these things belong to 
a period anterior to the events with which this article is con- 
cerned—it is simply the question of her relations with Maz- 
arin that I propose to examine, and I will begin with an 
extract from De Brienne’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” in reading which it 


| must be borne in mind that he was a believer in the queen’s 


innocence. His mother, in a private interview, has informed 
her of the scandalous rumors which are rife in Paris : 
‘When she had finished, the queen, her eyes suffused 
with tears, replied to her: ‘ Why, my dear, hast thou not told 
me this sooner? J confess to thee I love him, and, I may say, 


_ tenderly. But the affection I bear him does not go so far as 
understanding of the cardinal’s motives, replied that if she | 


love, or if it does it is without my knowing it, my senses 


_ have no part in it; my mind alone is charmed by the beauty 
annulling of the late king’s will—namely, the deputy- 


of his. Would that be criminal? If there is even in this 


| love the shadow of asin, I renounce it now before God and 


before the saints whose relics are in that oratory. I will 
speak to him henceforth, I assure thee, only of affairs of 
State, and J will break off the conversation when he speaks to me 


| of anything else.’ My mother, who was on her knees, took 
to gain that absolute ascendancy over the mind of Anne of | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


her hand and kissed it, and placed it near a reliquary which 
she had just taken from the altar. ‘Swear to me, madame,’ 
said she, ‘I beseech you, swear to me upon these holy relics, 
to keep forever that which you have just promised God.’ ‘I 


| swear it,’said the queen, placing her hand upon the reli- 
had testified that she was not displeased to see him in order | 


quary, ‘and I pray God to punish me if I am conscious 
of the least evil.’” 

“This is very strong,” says Victor Cousin, in commenting 
upon this passage, ‘‘and would altogether persuade us if we 
did not remember that in 1637, leaving the communion- 
table, Anne swore upon the holy Eucharist, which she had 
just received, and upon the salvation of her soul, that she 
had not once written to Spain, while later she made confes- 
sions quite contrary to her first oaths.” Here, at all events, 
we have a distinct confession of her love, and an admission 
that Mazarin did not always confine the conversation to 
State affairs. It was impossible for so acute an intellect 


_as his to be ignorant of her disposition toward him, and 


ascribing every doubtful passage of the queen’s life to that 


excess of gallantry, which still stopped short of crime, that | uffection under such circumstances are beyond the reach 


distinguished the Spanish manners of the period. But, 
valuable and authentic as are the memoirs bequeathed to us 


by those faithful servants, we must regard them, where their | 


mistress is concerned, as partisan ; they were both her de- 


voted friends, and would certainly, even if they had had | 
proofs of her guilt, which is by no means probable, have | 
declined blackening to posterity the name of one whom | 


they regarded as the most amiable and injured of women. 


it is almost equally impossible that so unscrupulous an 


fluence. Those who believe in the possibility of platonic 
of argument. 

The deaths of Cardinal Richelieu and Louis XIII. had 
opened the prisons and frontiers of France to all the great 
cardinal’s enemies and to all the queen’s old adherents, 
who now swarmed upon the court like locusts, meely to 
devour all favor. Chief among these was the Duc de Beau- 
fort, son of the Duc de Vendéme, and grandson of Henry 
IV., le roi des halles, as he was called, from his great 


Yet, notwithstanding, they have recorded many suspicious ' popularity among the market-women, whose manners and 


XUM 


language he was pleased to imitate ; the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse, the remarried widow of Albert de Luynes, the most 
intriguing and licentious woman of her age; Madame de | 
Hauteville, whom Richelieu had banished because his royal 
master had looked upon her with eyes of favor ; these, and 
many others, who called themselves the queen’s party, 
formed a cabal, which was nicknamed the Jmportants, Upon 
their arrival at court they had believed that hatred of her 
old enemy the cardinal and the memory of old friendships 
would give them the first place in the regent’s confidence 
and counsels. At first there seemed every probability that 
their expectations would be realized; they were received 
with open arms, and Mazarin, who, unlike his predecessor, 
always temporized with an enemy, while secretly undermin- 
ing their influence, openly courted their friendship. To 
Madame de Chevreuse he was most profuse in his offers of | 
service ; but she, over confident in her power, treated his 
advances with mockery and contempt, and resolved upon | 
his destruction. One of the means adopted for this end 
was to repeat to the queen the sayings of every scandalous | 
tongue in Paris, hoping thereby to force her pride to his dis- 
missal. This course produced the very opposite effect to 
what had been intended : it only strengthened the ties which 
united Anne and her minister, and as their insolence in- | 
creased so did her friendship for them cool. The arrogance 
of Beaufort exceeded all bounds, he abused and threatened 
the cardinal and grossly insulted the queen, and to bring 
affairs to a crisis, the cabal formed a plot for the minister’s 
assassination. The conspiracy was detected, and on the 2d 
of September, 1643, Beaufort was arrested, and Madame de 
Chevreuse, and the other leaders of the Jmportants, banished 
from the court and capital. 

“It is in the last days of the month of August,” says | 

Yousin, ‘‘ that we must place the certain date of the de- | 
clared ascendancy, public and without rivals, of Mazarin 
over Anne of Austria. . . . Those attacks to which the min- 
ister had just been exposed precipitated the victory of the 
happy cardinal, and the day after the last nocturnal ambus- 
cade, in which he was to have perished, Mazarin was the ab- 
solute master of the heart of the queen, and more powerful 
than Richelieu had been after the Day of Dupes. 

‘‘On the 19th of November she represented in council that 
in consequence of the indisposition of M. le Cardinal Maz- 
arin, and of his being obliged, with great pain, to pass daily 
across the garden of the Palais Royal, and seeing that at all 
hours he had new affairs to communicate to her, she found 
it necessary to give him accommodation in the Palais Royal 
in order that she might conveniently converse with him 
upon affairs.” The Princess Palatine, many years after- 
ward, used to point out the secret passage by which Mazarin 
gained access to the queen’s chamber. 

From that time he was only an occasional visitor to his 
own magnificent residence. 

“‘The National Library,” to again quote Victor Cousin, 
‘‘eontains enclosed in a chest, called the chest of St. Esprit, 
numbered upon the back 117,826, divers papers relative to 
Mazarin, among which are some letters under this title: 
‘ Lettres originales de la propre main de la Reyne Anne, 
mére du Roy Louis XIV., au Cardinal Mazarin.’ The au- 
thenticity of these letters cannot be for a moment contested ; | 
we undoubtedly recognize in them the hand of Anne of Aus- 
tria, her bad writing and bad orthography. There are eleven | 
letters, all autograph. It seems that formerly there must | 
have been more, from the great space of time over which | 
these letters extend, from 1653 to 1658, and we know that 
during those five years the queen and the minister were sev- 
eral times separated, and would have much to write about. 
The first of these letters is at the end of 1652 or the com- 
mencement of the year 1653, when Mazarin with Louis | 


XIV. was with the army, and Anne of Austria remained in ' 


| being intercepted. 


| whom she was constantly in the habit of visiting. 


, the centre of the Government, at Paris, Fontainebleau, or 


Compiégne. The intimate connection, commenced in the 
middle of the year 1643, had already existed ten years at the 
commencement of this correspondence ; it had then lost its 
early vivacity. On the other hand, Mazarin was all but vic- 


| torious over all his enemies both within and without; his 


dangers, which had animated and sustained the queen, were 
dissipated. She was also obliged to express herself with a 
certain circumspection, her couriers running the risk of 
In fine, according to the fashion of 
the age, she employed a jargon only intelligible to Maz- 
arin and herself, and of which the key has not been found, 
so that all which related to private affairs escapes us entirely, 
as there are also lines which cannot be read. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the time, which would have deadened them, 
notwithstanding the circumstances which restrain expression, 


| notwithstanding the mysterious cyphers in which they are 


vailed, the sentiments of Anne of Austria yet appear im- 
pressed with a profound tenderness. She sighs for Maz- 
arin’s return, and impatiently endures his absence. There 


, are words which betray the trouble of her mind and almost 


of her senses. It seems, too, almost impossible to misunder- 


| stand the language of an affection very different to simple 


friendship and an attachment purely political.” 

I have not space to present extracts from these cleven let- 
ters, which the reader may consult himself in the appendix, 
pp. 471-482, of Victor Cousin’s ‘Madame de Hautefort’; 
but will give instead a letter that speaks volumes, and which 
M. Valckenaer has subjoined to his ‘Mémoires sur Madame 
de Sévigné,’ the original of which he asserts to be in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale : 

“Sarntes, June, 1660, 

“Your letter has given me great joy. Ido not know if I shall be 
happy enough to make you believe it, and if I could believe that 
one of my letters would have pleased you as much I would have 
written it with a good heart, and it is true that to see the trans- 
ports with which they were received and read brought strongly to 
mind anothertime of which I am almost always thinking. Although 
you may believe or doubt, I assure you that all my life shall be 
employed to testify to you that there never was a friendship more 
true than mine, and, if you do not believe it, I hope in justice that 
you will some day repent of having doubted it; and if I could as 
easily make you see my heart as what I write upon this paper, I 
am assured you would be content, or you would be the most 
ungrateful man in the world, and that I do not believe.” 


The licentious press of the Fronde period teemed with 
scandals against the queen and her favorite ; several pam- 
phlets more than hint thatthere had been a marriage be- 
tween them, and one or two even go so far as to name the 
priest who performed the ceremony. Michelet favors this 


| supposition ; nor does it appear at all improbable that Anne 


of Austria, who was much of a devotee, should have resorted 
to such a means of quieting her conscierfce, more especially 
as, according to all the memoirs of the period, she had more 
than once been taken to task by the religious sisterhoods 
It will be 
objected that Mazarin, being a churchman, could not marry, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether he was ever ordained a 


| priest—at least, he never officiated as one. 


Whatever might have been the relations which subsisted 
between queen and minister, it is certain that his control 
over her, the young king, and the government of the 
nation, was, throughout his life, absolute. While he lived 
in the pomp and luxury of an Eastern potentate, Louis was 
kept in a state of absolute penury ; he was suffered to grow 


| out of his clothes, even the sheets upon his bed were in 
| rags, and his carriages were moldering with age. 
| wars which desolated the capital and many of the provinces 


The civil 


for years were wholly directed against Mazarin, and these, 
together with all the odium which throughout that time 
the nation cast upon her, might have been suppressed by 
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dismissing him from her councils. Of his brutal rudeness 

toward her during the latter years of his life, and even 

upon his death-bed, where a scene was enacted which can 

bear but one explanation, all contemporaries bear witness, 

and, to conclude with a most significant fact, although pre- 

viously notorious as a man of intrigue, from the commence- 

ment of his close relations with Anne of Austria, not even 

the most scandalous pamphlet ever accused him of an amour. 
With the over- 

throw of the Jm- 

portods commenc- 

ed that period 

which is known in 

rrench history as 

“the fair days of 

the regency.” 

Never, even dur- 

ing the reign of 

Richelieu, had 

France held so do- 

minant a position 

in Europe. At Ro- 

the young 

Condé had crush- 

ed the power of 

Spain, and, to- 

gether with Tur- 

enne, marched 

from victory to 

victory, until the 

culmination at 

Lens and the peace 

of Miinster. But 

the war 

raged without, all 

within was peace 

and tranquility, 

taxes were repeal- 

ed, largesses be- 

stowed with a lib- 

eral hand, and the 

popularity of the 

regent attained 

such a height that 

a courtier one day 

remarked that the 

whole French lan- 

guage wasreduced | 

to five words— | 

“The queen is so | 

good |” 
In the days of 

his advancement 

Mazarin had | 

sought by clem- 


crol 


while 


ency and a humil- 
ity of demeanor to 
win popular ap- 
probation, and the 
change from the 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT- 


stern and pompous Richelieu was so 
striking that the very contrast secured his success. But 
from the fall of the IJmportants and the consolidation 
of his power all this was altered. He sent for his 
nephews and nieces from Rome and placed them in high 
positions about the court ; he raised a guard for the protec- 
tion of his person, and began to assume a style of regal 
splendor ; he reduced the Council of State to two persons 
besides himself—the Prince de Condé, father of the great 
general, and the Duc d'Orléans—and between these he 
craftily sowed the seeds of dissension by opposing their 


interests ; by the aid of cajolery, large promises, and small 
fulfilments, and a fostering of selfish jealousies, he con- 
trived, for a time, to preserve perfect tranquility and hold 
the balance between all parties. De Retz gives an admirable 
description of this state of things in the following para- 
graph : 

‘* Monsieur (Orléans) thought himself above taking warn- 
ing; the Prince de Condé, attached to the court by his 

avarice, was will- 
| ing to believe so 
=, likewise ; the Duc 

4 d’Enghien was 

just at the age to 
fall asleep under 
the shadow of his 
laurels ; the Duc 
de Longueville 
opened his eyes, 
but it was only to 
shut them again ; 
the Due de Ven- 
déme considered 
himself too happy 
only to have been 
exiled; the Due 
de Nemours was 
but a child; the 
Duc de Guise, 
newly come back 
from Brussels, was 
ruled by Madame 
de Pons, and be- 
lieved that he rul- 
ed all the court ; 
the Due de Bouil- 
lon fancied every 
day that they 
would give him 
back Sedan ; Tu- 
renne was more 
than satisfied to 
command the 
army in Ger- 
many; the Due 
d’Epernon was en- 
chanted to have 
got into his post 
and his govern- 
ment ; Schomberg 
had been all his 
life inseparable 
from everything 
that was well with 
the court ; Gram- 
mont was its slave, 
and Messrs. de 
| Retz, Vitri, and 

' Bassompierre be- 

lieved themselves 
to be absolutely in favor, because they were no longer 
either prisoners or exiles. The Parlement, delivered from 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, who had kept it at a very low 
ebb, imagined that the age of gold must be that of a min- 
ister who told them every day that the queen wofild be 
guided only by their counsels.” 

But this contemptible and temporizing policy could not 
succeed forever. Posts promised to doubtful friends were 
treacherously bestowed to mollify certain enemies ; no 
favor was granted without some pecuniary equivalent 
being wrung from the recipient; every man’s pride was 
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outraged by the sense of being befooled, and sullen mur- 
murs swelled into howls of execration from every class of 
the community. There was no lion’s hide beneath the fox’s 
skin. Mazarin was a coward; when cunning failed him, he 
was lost and had to yield; he never dared to boldly dare 
his foes, and, conscious of his impotence, foes soon began 
to swarm around him in ever-increasing numbers. 

During ‘‘the fair days” Anne had emptied the treasury 


in bestowing largesses upon her friends ; the effects of an 
empty exchequer soon began to be felt: magistrates, gov- 
ernors of towns and fortresses, officers, and even soldier 
were unpaid, and but for loans from the commanders of the 
army it would have been impossible to have sustained the war 
then raging. The finances were under the superintendence 
of Emery, a name which even his contemporaries have sent 


down to posterity loaded with execrations, Bussy Rabutin 
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describes him as “harsh, prond, clever, intelligent in mat- , 
ters of business, ingenious in the creation of new subsidies 
to provide for the expenses of the war; he exercised a 
rigorous inquisition upon property of all kinds, and was | 
never tired of trampling upon the subjects of the king.” 
He had a difficult task to perform, and he performed it 
iniquitously : he created new offices of the most extraor- 
dinary character, such as the ComptroHer of Fagots, the 
Criers of Wine of the King’s Counsellors, and sold them to | 
the highest bidders; he plundered the public funds, and 
granted the most infamous monopolies of public food. In 
1548 there had been passed a law for limiting the growth of 
the capital within certain bounds, and this /oisé, as it was 
called, he now revived, exacting from those who had built 
beyond the prescribed limits a heavy fine to redeem their 
property from demolition ; the people rose in riot against 
the surveyors, who could carry out their orders only under | 
the protection of a body of troops. This oppression was 
succeeded by another still worse—a new and exorbitant | 
tariff upon all articles of food brought into Paris. The out- 
cry of the people aroused the spirit of the Parlement, which 
had been crushed by Richelieu and cajoled by Mazarin, and 
it refused to verify the edict without certain modifications. 
Too timid to force an open rupture, Mazarin withdrew the 
tariff, but through his agent Emery revived a number of 
ancient imposts, which, although obsolete, having been sanc- | 
tioned by former Parlements, could not be rejected. Six 


new edicts, however, which the king placed before Parle- | 
ment at the opening of the year 1648, were so violently 
opposed that Mazarin, in an access’ of cowardly fear, yielded 
everything. 
Perceiving its own power and the weakness of the min- | 
ister, the legislative assembly from that time took the upper 


hand, disputing even the just and reasonable demands of 
the Government; the provincial Parlements followed the 
example of the metropolitan; De Retz was stirring the 
people to revolt, and, to culminate the confusion, the leader 
of the Jmportants, De Beaufort, was suffered to make his 


escape from Vincennes. Ere the disturbances assumed 


dangerous proportions, Mazarin, the queen, together with | 
the young king, contrived to get ont of Paris and take | 


shelter at St. Germain. 
Briefly noticing the Fronde period, it may be said that 
throughout that memorable struggle Mazarin was a passive 


rather than an active person, a quintain at which all parties | 


tilted ; De Retz was the real hero of the civil war, and after 
him Condé and Beaufort, Madame de Chevreuse and 
Madame de Longueville, played the principal parts. A 
full description of the innumerable and tortuous intrigues 
of this extraordinary revolt would fill a whole number of 
the magazine, would prove exceedingly dull to the general | 


reader, and would throw very little additional light upon 
Mazarin’s character ; his policy throughout was but a repe- 


tition of that which had gone before—it was false, tempor- | 
izing, and cowardly. Three times was he obliged to quit 
Paris, and twice the kingdom, to save his life; once the 
Parlement declared him guilty of high treason, placed him 
beyond the pale of the law, and commanded all persons to 
put him to death wherever he might be found, offering one 
hundred and fifty thousand livres for his capture alive or 
dead. And yet, notwithstanding, upon his return from his 
third and last exile, on the 29th of March, 1653, he was | 
received with every mark of enthusiastic affection ; the great 

nobles, many of whom had been his most virulent enemies, | 
cast themselves at his feet, and jostled each other for the 

distinction of being first to crouch there ; a grand festival 

was given in his honor at the Hotel de Ville, and the mul- | 
titude gathered about the building in crowds, and rent the 
air with acclamations whenever he appeared at the windows | 

Such is the value of popular hate—and popular favor. 


| period of his administration. 


De Retz was in prison, Condé and Beaufort were in exile, 
the party of the Fronde was shattered, the populace were 


| weary of civil strife, and Mazarin still remained master of 


queen and king. There is something marvelous in the 
tenacity with which through years of discord, hatred, rebel- 
lion, and exile, this man clung to power; France could no 
more shake him off than could Sinbad the Old Man of 
the Sea. “I and Time,” was a favorite expression of his, 
and the two certainly wrought wonders for him. He lived 
down all hate and all enemies, and that with little or no 
assistance from the headman’s ax, and passed the latter 
years of life in tranquility, absolute authority, and a general 
toleration almost amounting to popularity. This it is 
which has given to posterity an exaggerated estimate of 
his talents. 

His rule from first to last was a vicious and unhappy one 
for France, the suecess which attended her arms was due to 
her great commanders, Condé and Turenne, and these were 
her only off-sets against the oppression, exaction, and the 
wretched condition of her people which marked the whole 
Nothing could be more 
deplorable than the management of the finances. What it 


| was under Emery has been already referred to; Fouquet 


appropriated and squandered the national money with a 
magnificent generosity that half-blinds us to his faults; it 
was reserved for the great Colbert to redeem the crimes and 
errors of his predecessors. While commerce was almost 
extinct, the people famishing, and justice dead, Mazarin had 
but one thought—the aggrandizement of his power and the 
increase of his enormous wealth. 

“Sire,” said Fouquet to the king, ‘‘the exchequer is 
empty ; but his Eminence the Cardinal will lend you what 
you want.” 

The magnificence of his state far surpassed that of 
royalty itself. When he left Paris for Spain to arrange the 


| Treaty of the Pyrenees and the King’s marriage, he took in 


his train sixty churchmen and nobles of the first rank, 


| accompanied by their retinues; his household attendants 


were 300 in number, besides a guard of 300 foot and 100 
horse ; his baggage was conveyed in eight wagons, each 
drawn by six horses; in addition to these were twenty-four 


| mules, and a great number of led horses. His re-entrance 


into the capital with Louis and his bride is thus described in 
one of Madame Scarron’s letters : 

“The household of Cardinal Mazarin was not the ugliest. 
It began with seventy-two baggage-mules, of which the first 
twenty-four had housings, simple enough ; the others had 
more beautiful, finer, and more brilliant housings than the 
finest tapestries you have ever seen. The last were of red 
velvet with gold and silver embroidery, and silver bits and 
bells, all of such magnificence as caused great exclamations. 
Then passed twenty-four pages, and all the gentlemen and 
officers of his household ; after that, twelve carriages with 
six horses each, and his guards. In short, his household 
was more than an hour in passing.” 

Although usually grasping and avaricious, Mazarin could 
be magnificent at times. It is related that at one of his 
great /étes he led his guests through a suite of apartments, 
in which they were shown furniture, mirrors, cabinets, can- 
delabras, plate, jewels, and other costly articles worth five 


| hundred thousand frances, and that, when they had done 


admiring these riches, he informed them that he intended 
to put them all into a lottery for which each person should 
be presented with a ticket. 

The means by which he had accumulated his riches were 
various, and mostly base : sales of offices, fines, peculations, 
gambling, plunder of all kinds, Gambling was the all-per- 
vauling vice of the age, and the especial favorite of the min- 
ister, who, probably, to draw men’s minds from State affairs, 
carefully fostered and encouraged it at court. The king was 
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early initiated into the custom, and staked and lost the little 
money he was allowed most royally in the cardinal’s or 
Madame de Soisson’s salons. Every mansion was a gaming- 


house, where scores of thousands of francs were lost and won | 


every few minutes. From the court the passion descended 
to the city, and spread universal corruption. 

Nevertheless, Mazarin did much to soften and polish the 
manners of the nobility, rendered rude and savage by gener- 
ations of civil war. He introduced a taste for music, and 
brought singers and operas from Italy. Until his time the 
royal orchestra was limited to violins ; he brought into use 


various other instruments till then unknown in France. | 


Dancing was also greatly cultivated, and the ballet, which 
assumed such magnificent proportions during Louis XTV.’s 
reign, became a principal entertainment in all the court fes- 
tivities. In fine, he initiated all the luxury, splendor, and 
refinement which ultimately degenerated into the syba- 
ritism that distinguished the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the meantime he carefully excluded the young king 
from all State affairs, inclining him to frivolous and vicious 


pursuits, keeping from him all good books, and diverting | 


his mind from all studies of an ennobling character, or 
which would instruct him in the art of government. In 
consequence of this training, the future Augustus grew up 
very ill educated. 
attendant during his boyhood, has, in addition to this, 
brought an accusation against the cardinal too terrible to 


be repeated in these pages, the veracity of which is seem- | 


ingly confirmed by the fact that, although banished on 


account of the assertion during Mazarin’s lifetime, he was | 


afterward recalled and taken into favor, which would 
scarcely have come to pass had his story been false. After 
all, there must have been something truly great in Louis’s 
nature that it could emerge so well from such a training. 
Mazarin had married one niece to the Prince de Conti, 
and a second to the Duc de Mercceur ; two others, Marie 
and Olympia Mancini, were unmarried ; these the cardinal 


kept at court, and threw constantly into the young mon- | 


arch’s society. Madame de Motteville tells us, when Olym- 


pia first arrived in France, she was remarkably plain, but as | 


she grew to womanhood a great improvement took place in 
her personal appearance. Her eyes were always fine, but 


from being exceedingly thin, she became plump ; her color | 


was high, but delicate ; her cheeks were dimpled ; her hands 


and feet small and exceedingly beautiful, and she possessed | 


wit, talents, and grace. Such charms, thrown constantly in 
his way, could not fail to make some impression upon the 


heart of a boy of seventeen. They read, sat, talked, danced | 


together, and Louis studied Italian for the express purpose 
of conversing with her in her own language. But the im- 
pression was not lasting ; a rival, her own sister, Marie, who 
has been described as being positively ugly, after a time 
usurped her place in the king’s affections, and took a far 
firmer hold upon them than Olympia had ever possessed. 
She reciprocated his tenderness with an all-absorbing pas- 
sion. Madame de Motteville relates that Mazarin actually 
entertained the idea of raising his niece to the throne. 

“‘I very much fear,” he said to the queen one day, “ that 
the king too greatly desires to espouse my niece. 

The queen, who knew her minister, comprehending that 
he desired what he feigned to fear, replied haughtily : 

“If the king were capable of such an indignity, I would 
put my second son at the head of the whole nation against 
the king and against you.” 

** Mazarin,” writes Voltaire, ‘never pardoned, it is said, 
that response of the queen, but he adopted the wise plan of 
thinking with her; he assumed honor and merit in opposing 
the passion of Louis XIV. His power had no need of a 


queen of the blood for its support ; he feared even the char- | 


La Porte, who was the king’s personal | 


acter of his niece ; and he believed that he strengthened the 
power of his ministry by avoiding the dangerous glory of 
elevating his house to too great a height.” 

Mazarin now resolved to at once remove Marie from the 
court ; upon his declaring this intention, and forbidding any 
further intercourse between her and the king, her grief and 
despair was so heartrending that Louis offered to break off the 

marriage then negotiating with the infanfa, and make her his 
| queen. How admirably the wily cardinal could act a noble 
and self-denying part is manifest in the reply he made to 
this offer: ‘‘ Having been chosen by the late king, your 
father, and since then by the queen, your mother, to assist 
| you by my councils, and having served you up to this mo- 
ment with inviolable fidelity, far be it from me to misemploy 
the knowledge of your weakness, which you have given me, 
and the authority in your dominions which you have be- 
stowed upon me, and suffer you to do a thing so contrary to 
your dignity! I am the master of my niece, and would 
sooner stab her with my own hand than elevate her by so 
great a treachery.” In two of his letters he threatened the 
| king with resigning his office, and quitting France for ever, 

unless he relinquished all thoughts of his niece. There are 

historical writers who have held these heroic effusions to be 

the expression of his real sentiments, and have praised them 

accordingly ; but such a judgment is in direct contradiction 

of the whole life of the man. He who could systematically 
| endeavor to debase a boy's mind, and to unfit a young mon- 
arch for all the duties of good government, must have been 
wholly destitute of the nobility of character pretended to in 
, that speech and those epistles. Besides which, the conelud- 
ing gasconade about stabbing his niece with his own hand is 
so opposed to his cold and timid nature, that it would alone 
suffice to throw discredit upon the whole. It all meant what 
Voltaire says it did—he found it wise to think with the queen. 

Orders were given that Marie should be placed in the con- 
vent to which poor Olympia had been already consigned. 
With tearful eyes the young Louis conducted her with his 
own hand to the carriage which was to take her away. “* You 
weep, and yet you might command,” were her parting words. 

There had been several brides proposed for the young 
monarch—Henrietta of England, Marguerite of Savoy ; but, 
as both countries were desirous of cementing a piece, policy 
determined the Spanish alliance, and at the end of February, 
1660, after several months of negotiations, the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees was signed, which gave France Alsace, Roussillon, 
and a large part of Flanders. ‘‘ Mazarin has one fault,” re- 
marked Don Louis de Hard, the Spanish ambassador—‘‘ he 
suffers his design to cheat to be constantly apparent.” 

Although Louis was now twenty-two years of age, Mazarin 
still held absolute power over the State ; the king presided 
over his councils, but his was but the shadow of authority ; 
| and those who would obtain favors from him must solicit 
| them through the cardinal. The queen mother was a mere 
| cypher, who could obtain nothing for herself or her adhe- 
| rents without his permission. A painful and fatal disease, 

however, was hurrying him fast to the grave; anxious to 
conceal its ravages from strangers, when he received foreign 
| ministers, he had his cheeks covered with rouge. Death 
found him seated in his chair, dressed in his full cardinal’'s 
robes, and his beard carefully trimmed, as if for a lerée; he 
| continued to sign despatches while his hand could grasp a 
| pen; power passed away only with life. To the last he was 
| consistent with his old hypocrisy ; a few hours before his 
| decease he sent a message to the Parlement, in which he de- 
' clared that he died its very humble servant. The event took 
| place on the 9th of March, 1661. 
| The character of Mazarin is fully portrayed in the events 
of his life ; how poor it appears beside the Satanic grandeur 
of his predecessor! it is all mean and mediocre. ‘ Eight 
years of absolute and tranquil power from his return until 
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his death were marked by no establishment, cither glorious , ax, and never had minister enemies more numerous and blood- 
or useful,” remarks Voltaire. thirsty. This is rare and unique praise fora man of that 
Mazarin possessed one amiable virtue—clemency. His | age. But we must remember that the Italians were at least a 
whole career is unmarked by one vindictive or sanguinary | century in advance of the French in civilization. Let us not, 
act ; never had minister caused so little blood to flow by the ' however, begrudge him this virtue, for he had few others. 
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THE GROTTO OF ANTIPAROS, 


Frew caves have been longer or more justly famous than 
the grotto in the island of Antiparos, one of the Cyclades, 
an island so insignificant in itself that its very name makes 
it a mere appendage to the neighboring island of Paros. 

An old tradition affirms that some conspirators, who failed 
in an attempt on the life of Alexander the Great, took re- 
fuge in this grotto, and a tablet still exists, with traces of an 
inscription, said to have been the names of these men. 

In modern times, we find the island long ruled by Venice, 
from whom it was wrested by the Turks in 1714, but when 
the new kingdom of Greece arose Antiparos became its | 
great natural curiosity. 

A curious stalagmite, not far from the entrance, and 
which, in form, somewhat resembled a colossal human 
figure, long prevented the superstitious from entering or 
exploring. 

This entrance is on the side of a hill, a sort of natural 
pillar dividing it, and similar pilasters making a sort of rude 
colonnade, all crowned with creeping plants. 

As the cave yawns below you, the pillar forms the support | 
for a rope to enable you to descend. You thus reach a 
platform with a deep chasm on either side. Mounting an 
almost perpendicular rock on the right, the traveler begins a 
longer and much more perilous descent, practicable only by 
a rope-ladder, and bringing the lover of the picturesque to 
a mossy rock, whose treacherous surface slopes to caverns 
deep. 

A long, low, narrow, winding passage to the left leads 
to the main chamber of the grotto. 

Monsieur Olier de Nointel, French Ambassador to Tur- 
key, visited it during the Christmas holidays in 1673, and 
one of his party thus describes the scene : 

*‘Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more glittering or a more magnificent scene. 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, | 
yet solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 
and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with | 
spars ; and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent 
theatre, illuminated with an immense profusion of lights. 
The floor consisted of solid marble ; and, in several places, 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, ap- 
peared, as if nature had designed to mock the curiosities of 
art. Our voices, upon speaking, or singing, were redoubled 
to an astonishing loudness ; and, upon the firing of a gun, | 
the noise and reverbations were almost deafening. In the 
midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion of about 
fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an altar ; 
from which, taking the hint, we caused Mass to be celebrated | 
there. The beautiful columns that shot up round the altar 
appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural objects 
represented the customary ornaments of this rite.” 

To give brilliancy to the scene, five hundred tapers and 
lamps were lighted up. 

The altar will be noticed in the centre of our illustration, | 
and, like all the concretions that adorn this wonderful cave, 
is of inimitable beauty in form and in purity of its snowy | 
material. 


MONKEY HUNTING, 


Monkeys seem hardly fair game, yet some of them are | 
said to be good eating, though it looks like cannibalism to 


dress one for the pot. In Central America and New 
Granada they are so numerous and so destructive to crops 
that hunting them becomes a matter of necessity. They 


of the bottle. 
_ highly developed animal, is called avarice, comes into play. 
| Having got the nut, he objects to giving it up, and, without 


| beer of which the monkeys are excessively fond. 


| utters loud cries of joy that soon attract comrades. 


must be kept in bounds. ‘The Barbary ape is equally 
destructive in Northern Africa, from Bona to the Grand 


| Kabyle; and the Kabyles especially make war on these 


predatory bands. A lion is well enough for the honor of the 


| thing, but killing monkeys is a contribution to the food 


supply. 

When a band of these marauders, after plundering a 
cocoanut-tree, are squatted down, divesting them of husk 
and shell, and drowning the noise of an approaching foe by 
their chattering, the Kabyles steal up and pour in a volley 
that generally finishes a band. There is, too, a wonderfully 


| simple kind of trap sometimes used for the capture of these 


creatures. It consists of a moderately wide-mouthed bottle, 
of clear glass, secured firmly to a stone, or the root of a tree, 
or any other convenient base. This is baited with a nut 
placed inside. The ape, perceiving the nut, presently dis- 
covers, by the inductive process, that it is only to be got at 
by putting his hand down the neck. As soon as he grasps 
it, however, tlie hand becomes a fist too large for the mouth 
And now that passion, which in the more 


giving it up, he cannot take his hand out of the bottle ; so 
there he remains, holding on to his property, till the trap- 
setter comes and takes him into custody. 

Monkeys are pretty common, yet, as all the family are 


| remarkably cunning, has it ever occurred to the reader how 
they are taken ? 
monarch of the forest will, after a few days’ starvation, dart 


Pitfalls will take a lion, and the famished 


into a cage containing food, and thus be secured. 
are monkeys caught? The ape family resemble man. 
Their vices are human. They love liquor, and fall. 

In Darfour and Sennaar the natives make a fermented 
Aware of 
this, the natives go to the parts of the forests frequented by 


But how 


| the monkeys, and set on the ground calabashes full ofthe 


enticing liquor. As soon as a monkey sees and tastes it, he 
Then an 
orgie begins, and in a short time the beasts show all degrees 
of intoxication. 

Then the negroes appear. The few monkeys who come 
too late to get fuddled escape. The drinkers are too far 


| gone to distrust the natives, but apparently take them for 
larger species of their own genus. 


The negroes take some 
up, and these immediately begin to weep and cover their 
captors with maudlin kisses. When a negro takes one by 


| the hand to lead him off, the nearest monkey will cling to the 


one who thus finds a support, and endeavor to go off also. 


_ Another will grasp at him, and thus in turn till the negro 
| leads a staggering line of ten or a dozen tipsy monkeys. 


When finally got to the village they are securely caged, 
and gradually sober down; but for two or three days a 
gradually diminishing supply of liquor is given them, 
so as to reconcile them by degrees to their state of cap- 
tivity. 

In a diluted form the wourali poison merely benumbs or 
stuns the faculties without killing, and is thus made use of 


| by the Indians of South America, when they wish to catch 


an old monkey alive and tame him for sale. On his falling 
to the ground they immediately suck the wound, and wrap- 
ping him up in a strait-jacket of palm leaves, dose him for a 
few days with sugar-cane juice, or a strong solution of salt- 
petre. This method generally answers the purpose, but 
should his stubborn temper not yet be subdued, they hang 
him up in smoke. Then after a short time his rage gives 
way, and his wild eye, assuming a plaintive expression, 
humbly sues for deliverance. His bonds are now loosened, 
and even the most unmanageable monkey seems hencefor- 
ward totally to forget that he ever roamed at liberty in the 
boundless woods. 
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A SEA-FIGHT IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


BETWEEN MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, AND ADMIRAL DE RUYTER. 
AN ENGLISH Frre-SHip DEFEATED. 

Is the naval war between England and Holland, in 1666, 

the fleet of the former country was commanded by General 


| gravity of demeanor and his application. 


Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, who had been ennobled for | 


his share in restoring Charles II. and Prince Rupert, who 
had fought so gallantly in the civil war. 

They were not navy officers, but they had splendid com- 
manders under them. For two months, from the beginning 
of June to the end of July, the adverse fleets sought each 
other’s destruction, and, in a series of actions, displayed on 
either side the greatest courage and seamanship, victory 
favoring each at times, and sometimes mocking both. 

In actions of that time fire-ships played a conspicuous 
part. A vessel sometimes as large as a frigate was loaded 
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than I. He had taken his degree in medicine, and, if I 
must confess it, was not only more sedate but a harder 
student than myself. We had been over a year together, 
and got along admirably with each other. I admired his 
He liked my free- 
and-easy manner and my love of fun. He served as a sort 
of balance-wheel to me, while I could always stir him out of 
his gravity into a hearty laugh. 

Felton was to be my companion on this trip. We pur- 


| chased two small traveling-bags—for travelers over the Alps 


must not be encumbered by luggage—and sauntering across 
the Pont-Neuf one afternoon, we went to the office of the 
Messageries Royal, and engaged seats Numbers 2 and 4 in 


| the inxferiewr of the Lyons diligence, for six o’clock the next 


| morning. 


with powder and shells, and was steered or towed alongside | 


an enemy’s vessel, grappled to her, and the train fired so 
that she should blow up, destroying the vessel to which she 
clung. She was, in fact, an immense torpedo, the latter 
being our modern substitute for the old-fashioned fire-ship. 

In the action of July 31, 1666, between De Ruyter and his 
English antagonist, off the North Foreland, De Ruyster's 
own flag-ship nearly fell a prey to an English fire-ship. 
Our illustration shows the splendid rescue, and the defeat 
of the dangerous companion sought to be forced upon him. 

Seeing a fire-ship bear down upon him, escorted by men- 
of-war, with wind astern, he lowered four long boats, with 
forty-eight picked men, four being young French noblemen 
who had come to take part in a stirring battle against the 
English. These were to attack the fire-ship, and prevent 
her grappling. The deadly craft, a fine frigate, was so near 
that her crew took to the boats, leaving only two on board— 
one at the helm, the other to fire the train. De Ruyter 
suddenly bore up to leeward, leaving the fire-ship behind ; 
and her crew, in their boats, were suddenly attacked by the 


Dutch so vigorously that the men on board fired the train, | 


and leaped overboard. 

No longer directed at her helm, the vessel, in flames, 
drifted on an English ship, which, endeavoring to avoid so 
uncomfortable a partner, ran near the flag-ship of Admiral 
Van Ness, who poured in such a broadside that she struck, 
and the fire-ship, left alone in the midst of the fleet, burned 
fiercely on till she exploded, sending hull and masts and 
spars aloft in a blaze of fire. 


THE BURGLARS OF MACON. 


By RicHARD B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF “ST, LEGER.”’ 


W422 T was on my first visit to Geneva that I met 
aa ont with the following adventure : 
BE I had been a pretty close student 

2 through the Winter and Spring, in the 
famous Latin Quarter of Paris, and felt 
the need of a vacation. It was already 
the middle of June, and the passes of the 
Alps were open. I determined to visit 
Mont Blanc, the Oberland, and _ the 
Tyrol. I was nineteen years old; an 
age when we not only enjoy much, but 
anticipate much. I had dreamed all my 
life of romantic excursions through the 
Alps, and, now that I was wearied of the 


I say diligence, for at this period (1837) there 
was not a single railway in operation in all France. 

We were punctually on the spot at the famous rendezvous 
of Laffitte, Caillard & Co.'s lines, which, at the aforesaid 
time of six o'clock, started for every part of the kingdom, 


| from their immense courtyard, Number 4 Rue de Grenelle 


St. Honoré. 

I cannot tell you how independent we felt as this nonde- 
script vehicle lumbered slowly out of Paris, amid the crack- 
ing of the whips of the postillions over the five horses, and 
the sacres of the conductor. 

We were not tied to trunks and boxes. We could carry 
our little bags on two fingers, and, if we liked, could quit 
the diligence at any moment, and proceed in any way our 
fancy might suggest. The world seemed ‘‘all before us 


| where to choose,” and Lyons was the first principal stop- 


Sorbonne, the Hotel Dieu, the Hospital of Our Mother of | 


Pity, the Cliniquez of Velpeau, and the Lectures of Ma- 
jendie, I looked forward with an indescribable zest to the 
fulfilling of my day-dream. 

My chum, Charley Felton, was three or four years clicr 


| 
| 


ping-place. There we should strike the Rhone, and the 
Rhone flowed from the Glacier. 

We had corner seats vis-a-vis, which was some comfort, 
for the six places of the inferiew were all taken. Two be- 
sides ourselves were going through to Lyons. These, I 


| recollect distinctly, were an old gentleman and his wife, on 


a visit to their son, who was a manufacturer of silks, There 
was a military man on his way to Dijon, and a rather nice- 
looking woman who was going as far as Chalons. The 
rotonde, the coupé, and the banquetle were also full, so that, 
when we stopped for refreshments, an odd, motley group 
met our eyes, descending from this Noah’s Ark. 

Our route lay through a most charming portion of France, 
but we had little opportunity to see its beauties. The dili 
gence kept on its monotonous course by day and by night, 
stopping only for the passengers to take their meals and for 
change of horses. At Dijon we struck the famous district of 
Burgundy, and between that place and Chalons passed Clos 
de Vougort, Nuits, and Beaune, well-known names to the 
lovers of these favorite brands of wine. 

I do not propose to give any account of our excursion, 
only of the adventure to which I alluded at.the beginning of 
the chapter. An interesting article might be written on the 
great changes which railways have introduced, by which a 
journey of four days is shortened to twelve hours, but it is 
foreign to my present purpose. 

It was the night of the third day after we left Paris that 
we entered Macon, an old town of considerable importance 
in the wine trade, and which is known as the birthplace of 
Lamartine. 

It was one o'clock at night as we rattled through this 
solitary place, heralded by shrill blasts from the conductor’s 
horn, to which the cracking of the postillion’s whips formed 
a discordant second. We drove pell-mell up to a dirty- 
looking tavern in the main street, called, as | now remember, 
the Hotel Sauvage, where we could either amuse ourselves 
on the pavement or go into a desolate-looking room without 
furniture, except a table and a few chairs. it made little 
difference, I thought, for we should leave again in ten 
minutes ; but, as fresh horses were being yoked, it was 
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discovered that one of them had cast a shoe, and we were 
told that this would detain us an hour. 


It was a beautiful moonlight night, so bright and clear 


that we could see objects almost as distinctly as in the day- | of this midsummer’s night was too attractive. 
little stroll about the | was warm, without being oppressive, and the air was loaded 


| with the fragrance of flowers. 


time. 
town. 


I proposed to Felton to take : 
He would not listen to it. 


“Tam going on no fool's errand,” he said. With that he 


We shall have a good hour's sleep while those Frenchmcn 
are chattering over a lost horseshoe.” 
I felt no disposition to follow his example. The beauty 


The weather 


First, I inquired particularly which street the diligence 


opened the door of the diligence, got in, and fixed himself | would pass throngh, and received for answer that it would 


snugly in his place. 
“If you are wise,” he continued, ‘‘ you will do as I do. 


keep the main street which we were now in, until nearly at 
the River Saone, which ran along one side of the town. It 
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was a frequent occurrence for passengers to walk on in 
advance of the diligence during the day, so that the con- 
ductor only shrugged his shoulders when I told him what I 
proposed to do. 

‘‘T want to breathe the fresh air,” I said, in reply. 
shall not go very far.” 

‘‘As monsieur pleases,” answered the conductor ; “but I | 
advise monsieur to be sure and keep the main road, which | 
turns sharp to the right, about a third of a league from | 
here.” 

I thanked him and started on. It was with a sense of 
romantic freedom that I passed along the streets of this old ' 
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As I came near the building, the casement was thrown open, 
and a face appeared from the window. ‘The moonbeams fell 
directly upon it, and disclosed the most horribly repulsive 
countenance I ever beheld. So dangerous did it appear, 
that I shrank instinctively in the shadow of the wall. I had 
frequently seen desperate fellows on their way to the galleys. 
I had looked at the portrait of Dumourier, ‘the fiend,” and 
Lamouin, ‘‘ the murderer,” to say nothing of several visits 
to Madame Tussaud’s ‘‘chamber of horrors,” but I never 


| saw in person, in painting, or in wax, so horrible a face as 


this. The man looked cautiously out, turning his head, as 
if listening. Presently the face disappeared, and the case- 


MONKEY HUNTING IN ALGERIA.—SEE PAGE 434, 


town, venturing occasionally to turn aside a short distance 
to look at an old church or ancient fountain. 

As T advanced down the main street, and thus put myself 
still further from my ‘ base,” I experienced a sense of vaga- 
bondism which was perfectly delightful. For the moment I 
would not have cared had the diligence driven by and left 
me to my wanderings. Just then I had come 
opposite a very narrow street, which proved to be a cvul-de- 
sac. At the very end of this street I saw a light from a 
window in the second story of a house, which was built 
directly across it, and which formed this cul-de-sac. In the | 
vagabond spirit I have just spoken of, I turned into this 
alley and directed my steps toward the light. I took intui- 
tively the dark side, the moon shining brightly on the vther. 


ment was closed. What possessed me? I do not know. 
But, impelled by some strange impulse, I passed stealthily 
along the alley, reached the house, and pushed the door, 
which was ajar, softly open. Leaving it so, I mounted tlie 
stairs, which were partially lighted by the rays of the moon 
shining through a small window at the top of the first 
landing. The stairs creaked under my footsteps, but the 
door was open below, and TI could retreat at will. 

At the top of the first flight I stopped, and, applying my 
eye to an immense keyhole, saw an unexpected sight. 

On a table in the centre of the room was a closed coffin, 
with two tall wax lights burning at the head. The apart- 
ment was scantily furnished, and the two candles made its 
gloom conspicuous, The man I had seen at the casement 


was seated near the window. He had the attitude of a per- 
son waiting. His features were even more brutal and repul- 
sive near by than they first appeared. His hair was very 
lung, and hung matted over his forehead, his beard and 
whiskers were black, and his eyes had an expression so vin- 
dictive, that when at times he turned them toward the door 
I shuddered involuntarily. 


I was so well satisfied the man was expecting some one to 


arrive, that I turned as noiselessly as possible to descend, 
when I heard a step on the pavement, and immediately after 
in the entry. Then I heard the door close and a bolt drawn. 
Next, a heavy tread up the stairway! What should I do ? 
Attempt to rush by the unknown and make my escape into 
the street? He would, doubtless, turn, and before I could 
get the door open, would, with the fiend inside, be upon me. 
Should I aseend another flight, it would only be complicat- 
ing dangers by adding new features. To confront the un- 
known was impossible. Even if he were well disposed, how 
could I explain myself? He was not well-disposed. I was | 
sure of it. I thought of my friend Felton, and the diligence, 
and our companions; and a pang such as I never expe- 
rienced before shot through me. 

All this passed in the quarter of a minute wherein the 
new-comer was stepping heavily up the stairs. 

[ moved to the further side of the landing, quite into the 
shadow, crowded myself into a niche constructed to admit a 
stutne, and held my breath. 

The creature appeared. It was a man. I could see him 
distinctly. He bore on his back a large sack, which he car- 
ried with difficulty. He was older than the one inside, but, 
though hideous in aspect, was not so repulsive and terrible. 
Fortunately, he was too much occupied to look about 
him. He stopped at the door, knocked, and was speedily 
admitted. 

You would think my first impulse would be to cautiously 
descend and make my escape; but, the immediate danger | 
passed, I felt an intense curiosity to know what was going | 
on inside. 

Once more I applied to the keyhole. 

They had already commenced business. 
produced a screwdriver, and began to unscrew the lid of the 
coffin, As he did so, I had full opportunity to peruse his 
face. Notwithstanding its ruffianly appearance, there was | 
about it an exhausted, hopeless, despairing expression, 
which made me feel sorry for him. He worked away | 
mechanically, drawing the screws one by one, and laying 
them on the mantelpiece. At length all were out. 

The other now came forward and took hold of the lid to 
assist in raising it. 

** Laissez-mot !” exclaimed the other, stepping in front of 
his companion, and pushing him aside. The wretch grinned 
hideously, but took his seat again. The other then pro- 
ceeded to remove the lid, and, bending down with tender- 
ness, took in his arms from the coffin the body of a young 
girl, who could not have been more than eighteen. 
arrayed for the grave. 


She was 
Why was she now to be disturbed ? 
He placed the corpse on the bed in the most gentle 
manner, just as a parent would lay in its little cradle a 
sleeping child. Next, the bag was emptied of its contents. | 
These consisted of various tools, odd-looking instruments, 
such as I never saw before, two small crowbars, some masks, | 
two caps, a couple of blonses, a quantity of false hair, false 
whiskers and mustaches. All these were carefully packed in 
the lower end of the coffin. The corpse was then replaced 
in it with the same tender care. A quantity of loose paper 
was laid in at the side, probably to make the packing tight. 
After carefully arranging the lid of the coffin, the screws 
were adjusted and turned down. All this time the fiendish- 
looking wretch was sitting by the window watching the street. 
_ When the one who was working at the coffin-lid had fin- 


, diligence was brought to a halt. 
| seat, ‘fa wiser and a sadder man,” without saying one word. 
Felton knew something had happened, but was discreet 


The last comer | 


| blood. 
, Marrin, two of the most notorious characters in the Department, 
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_ ished, he turned to the other, and in a tone of intense 


bitterness, exclaimed, ‘‘ C’est fuit.”’ 

“Tl ya encore un” (there is still one), cried the fiend, 
pointing toa single screw which had escaped his compan- 
ion’s attention. 

At this moment I raised my head, and, glancing out of the 
window, saw, to my horror, the diligence driving past at the 
bottom of the street. Without an instant’s hesitation, I 
dashed down the stairs. It was not difficult to find the bolt 
and to draw it. I rushed along the alley into the main 
street with the greatest possible speed, bawling at the top 
of my voice, ‘ Arrétez! Arrétez!” mingled with cries of 
‘Felton, Felton—stop the diligence!” We all know the 
old diligence was not a fast institution, but being behind 
time the conductor was pushing on with considerable speed. 
I think the rascal heard me all the while, and was unwilling 
to stop. I had this consolation—I was gaining on him, and 
my endurance was good. Suddenly I saw Felton’s head 
thrust from the window, and heard him also erying ‘Stop ! 
Stop!’ The conductor could not be deaf any longer. The 
I got in and resumed my 


enough not to question me. It was not till we reached 
Geneva that I told him my adventure. 


* * * » * * ” 


Two days later, while we were still at the Holel de 1’ Europe, 
Felton handed me a Lyons newspaper, and pointing to an 
article, said, quietly : ‘‘There is the explanation.” I took 
the paper and read as follows : 


“Tue McurpEerers oF MonsreuR DANoIS ARRESTED.—Day before 
yesterday screams were heard proceeding from the blind alley 


| (cul-de-sac) Vouteuil—my cries to stop the diligence, doubtless 


which were continued so long, that they attracted the notice of two 
gens-darmes, No, 18 and No. 31, who were crossing Rue Vernot 
They saw a light burning in the house No. 20, which forms the cul- 
de-sac at the end of the alley, and known as a rendezvous for some 
desperate characters always under surveillance. The gens-d'’armes 
were joined by Sergeant Ducros, and, proceeding to the room 
where the light was, found it occupied by two brutal-looking 
wretches, One was standing, when the officers entered, at the 
head of a coffin, with a serewdriver in his hand, and gave himself 
up without resistance. His companion made a desperate fight, 
wounding all three of the officers before he could be secured On 
examining the coffin, it was found to contain the corpse of a young 
girl, and, horrible to relate, a double set of burglar’s tools, masks, 
and various disguises; also two blouses, which were covered with 
These men proved to be Antoine Loeuze and Pierre 


and are the murderers of Monsieur Danois of Fontenay, whose 
house was entered and robbed about two weeks ago. The crim- 
inals had been hunted so close that, to conceal their implements 
and all traces which might lead to their detention, they had 
recourse to this shocking expedient. The man Marrin has con- 
fessed all, while Loeuze refuses to speak one word. The corpse is 
that of Marrin’s daughter—his only child—but sixteen years old, 
of unexceptionable character, and who, it is believed, lived in 
complete ignorance of her father’s terrible trade. He himself 
declares that, since his child’s death, he has no desire to live 
joth men are lodged in prison to await their trial at the next 


court.” 


* * * * * * . 


The following day we left Geneva for Mont Blanc. 

I was for a time fully cured of my romantic propensity 
for exploring dangerous localities after midnight, and for 
watching the doings of burglars through a keyhole up a 
crazy flight of stairs. The incident, so said Felton, had 
made me quite rational in this respect. I dare say it did. 
But it took a long time to put aside the remembrance of 
that innocent face, and I used to imagine a thousand cir- 
cumstances in what must have been her unfortunate life. 
In fact, now, after more than thirty years, I often recur to it. 


“THAT HOUSEKEEPER.” 


a. PEEKS OE te," said I, “don’t you think it is 
ea ~) odd?” 

ea ; “Yes, very,” replied my husband, 
swinging my little King Charles in an 
anti - maccassar. ‘Very odd, indeed! 

What is it, my dear ?” 

I had positively been talking to that 
provoking man for half an hour, and I 
don’t believe he had heard a word. But, 
of course, I knew scolding would not fix 
his attention. I had been married two 
years, and knew better, so I strategized. 

**Oh, my goodness!” I exclaimed, in a 
little terrified scream. 

Jip dropped on the carpet with a bang that made him run 
up the whole gamut of yells. 

** What in the world is the matter ?” 

‘* Oh, nothing,” I replied, serenely. ‘I swept your meer- 
schaum off the table with my sleeve, and I thought I had 
broken it, but I see it is not hurt.” 
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“Tt may be so,” I replied, meditatively, ‘but I always 
feelas though there were some mystery about her. She is 
very attentive to John, though. Poor Jack! if he only had 
a wife.” 

‘““Why, Alice,” 
talking about?” 

**T do not understand you.” 

‘*Whe-e-w,” whistled he. ‘Do you mean to say you 
never heard the history of John’s marriage?” My work 


exclaimed my husband, ‘what are you 


| dropped from my hands on to the floor in my astonish- 
| ment. 


\ 


| 
| 


It was quite a master-stroke of domestic diplomacy ; he | 


turned quite pale. I knew I could manage him. He had 
been ‘‘ coloring” that meerschaum abomination, and I verily 


believe valued it above all earthly possessions, ‘‘ Coloring” a | 


pipe, means smoking it before meals and after meals and 
between meals, very early in the morning, and very late at 


night ; smoking it when you are happy, smoking it when | 
you are miserable, smcking it when you are well, and smok- | 


ing it when you are sick, and after you have finished smoking 
it, beginning again. The rest of the time you keep it 
wrapped up in crape, and nearly drive people crazy by con- 
stantly telling them not ‘to touch that meerschaum.” If 


you persevere long enough, and make a point of smoking in | 


bed, you will probably succeed in setting your house on fire, 
giving your family dyspepsia, and making your pipe look 
very nice and dirty. 
original subject ! 

“* Tom, dear,” I said, after a silence, ‘‘I was talking about 
that housekeeper.” 

‘**That housekeeper,’” caressing the meerschaum. ‘I 
suppose you mean that late domestic acquisition of yours 
who acts as your brother’s nurse ?” 

‘Well, yes. I was saying that I thought she was very 
odd.” . 

‘* Define the term ‘ odd,’” said Tom. 

‘*-* That housekeeper,’ as you insist on calling her, strikes 
me as being a very respectable, unobtrusive, young old lady, 
of a somewhat eccentric turn of mind, said eccentricity being 
marked by a predilection for green spectacles, and a white 
crape cap, otherwise. I regard her as useful if not orna- 
mental.” 

“She takes very good care of John.’ 

‘* But her dress is not all that is peculiar about her. She 
has such strange quiet ways! Why, I don’t believe I ever 
heard her speak above a whisper. And then, the first night 
she came (the night after John was taken so ill, you remem- 
ber), she seemed so terribly agitated, I declare I was quite 
nervous. 
strangely, on returning to the room after having left her for 


’ 


a few moments, I actually found her kneeling by the bed- | 


side, resting her face on the pillow, and sobbing as though 
her heart would break. Now don’t you think it is odd, 
Tom ?” 

“It does sound rather singular, said he. “But perhaps 
John reminds her of some lost son of hers. She is just the 


nervous, sensitive creature to be deeply affected by such a 
thing.” 


But how far I have wandered from the | 


Then another circumstance impressed me _ so | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


\ 


“You must be dreaming,” I said, almost indignantly. 

“No. It is true, too true, for poor Jack's happiness, I 
fear. You see, Alice, it happened when he was down South. 
I can’t tell you the particulars, but I believe he married the 
daughter of some broken-down merchant. The rest is an 
old story; the poor fellow found too late that the girl’s 
heart had never been his, and that she had been dragged 
into the marriage by her father. How he discovered it [ 
don’t exactly know, but Thorpe said that one day a man was 
found lying all crushed and mangled on the track, after the 
cars had passed, and the people took him to your brother's 
house. I fancy the wife recognized him as the lover from 
whom her marriage had separated her, for they say there was 
some scene in the very room where the dead man lay. How 
it ended, no one could tell, but the next week John came 
North, leaving his wife behind him, and since then they have 
never met. She was very young, a mere child I hear, and 
he loved her to adoration. Poor old boy! he deserved a 
happier lot!” 


The tears were in my eyes. Poor Jack! and this was the 


| cause of his sadness—a weary life, his broken health and 


| crushed spirits. 


| faith that it will all come out right. 


How he must have suffered ! 
“Oh! Tom,” I said, “and we can’t help him.” 
He shook his head. 
**No; but—I don’t know how it is, but I have such firm 
I do not sce how a 
woman can live, and not appreciate his goodness in the 
end.” 

I could not understand how it could come to pass, but 
Tom always is in the right, and I have learned to trust him 


| so, that in spite of the seeming improbability his words com- 


forted me. 
The story made me forget all about that housekeeper ; 


| indeed my mind was so full of it, that I believe I should 


| 
| 


| 
| 


never have thought of her oddity again, if a curious cir- 
cumstance had not recalled it to my mind. 

Since the failing of his health, my brother had made our 
house his home, and I had constituted myself his chief 


| nurse. Going into his room I found he needed scmething 


which it required the housekeeper’s services to procure. 
Being told by the servants that she was, in her room, as I 
wished to speak to her about the matter myself, I stopped 
there on my way upstairs, and knocked for admittance. I 
received no answer to the summons, so I opened the door 
and looked in. 

She was standing before the glass with her cap off, her 
face resting on her folded arms, her hair falling about her. 
The utter dejection of her position struck me as almost ter- 
rible ; but this was not all—her unbound hair, instead of being 
gray and scant, as would have been expected in a person of 
her age, was glittering and luxuriant, sweeping in a mass of 
soft blonde coils to her very waist. 

I started back in amazement. I felt as if, in some unac- 
countable manner, I had broken upon a secret. I turned to 
leave the room without disturbing her, but at that moment 
she raised her head, and her eyes met mine. Until then I 
had never seen them unless beneath the disfiguring specta- 
cles; now they shone upon me in strange discordance with 


her withered face. 
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Beautiful eyes they were, large and amber-brown, timid 
as a frightened fawn’s, tender and soft as a girl’s. Her face 
flushed crimson, and she trembled from head to foot. 

“TI beg pardon,” she said, ‘‘I did not know you were 
here.” 

I could not tell what to say, she was so evidently agitated, | 
that I was filled with pity, and so tried to pretend that I had 
not noticed her appearance. I am afraid I did not succeed | 


very well, but at least my manner reassured her, 


“Tt is I who ought to ask pardon for my intrusion,” I 
said, pleasantly. “‘Pray excuse me, but Mr. Kenyon wanted 
you,” and, having explained my errand, left her. 

I wonder if women really are more curious than men ? 


| Do you know when I told Tom of my adventure, as I called 


it, he did not seem as anxious, and actually laughed at my 
excitement. He said that she might have glass eyes, and 
then told me some frightful stories about old ladies with 
remarkable hair. I don’t like to doubt Tom, but really 
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when he begins to descant 
with— 


on female centenarians 
*“Chignons @ la Chinoise 

And chignons @ la Grecque, 

With chignons @ la bushel, 


And chignons @ la peck,” 


I must say I feel rather dubious; but then Tom will always 
make fun. He says I am such a confiding innocent, that he 
likes to ‘“‘ yarn” to me. (Query ? What is ‘‘ yarn” ? can it 
possibly mean fib ?) 

But how that housekeeper did trouble me! Troubled me 


with her soft step and whispering voice, troubled always and | 
horribly with the thought of the star-eyes in the withered | 


face, with the memory of the golden hair hidden in the 


widow's cap. She haunted me even in my dreams, always 


connecting them strangely enough with the story of my 
brother’s loved but unloving wife, she grew upon me like a 
nightmare, always surrounded as she was by an unfathom- 
able mystery. No one but myself seemed to have noticed 
her particularly. True, John had one day spoken praisingly 
of her, and wondered at the extreme grace and youthfulness 
of her figure, as compared with the rest of her appearance, 
but that was all. Under the influence of the constant sense 
of watchfulness, I grew nervous and restless. I began to 
lock my door carefully at night, and excite Tom’s delighted 
mirth by looking into the wardrobe and under the bed be- 
fore retiring. The provoking man was in eestacies, and once 
when 1 thought I saw something and started back, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Oh, Tom, there’s a man under the dressing-table !” 
he actually had the cruelty to answer me in the words of 
that dreadful Jones: ‘Is there, my dear? You don’t say 
so! Well, I am very glad you have found him at last; you 
have been looking for him long enough.” But one night, 
being awakened from my sleep by a dream of unusual vivid- 
ness, I could control myself no longer, and, under the influ- 


ence of an almost irresistible impulse, took a taper and went | 


upstairs to the woman’s room. 

A light was burning dimly, and she lay upon the bed, her 
soft hair shining like an aureola as it floated upon the pil- 
low, her hands clasped upon her bosom. I bent over her: 
smothering a little cry which rose to my lips. The wrinkles 
were gone, the dingy tinge upon her skin had disappeared, 
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her face was almost snowy in its whiteness and freedom from 
| color, her lips were delicately carmine, her folded hands fair 
and blue-veined as a baby’s. It was no elderly person who 
lay before me, it was a girl—a girl who could not possibly be 
more than eighteen years of age—a girl wonderfully beauti- 
ful? What did it mean ? 
A thought whose wildness startled me darted across my 
mind. 


‘** Tt cannot be,” I said, the next moment. ‘‘ It cannot be,” 
and moved by a feeling of pity, I stooped and kissed her 
softly. She moved uneasily. 

‘*My darling,” 
—love me.” 

I turned away with tearful eyes, content to let the poor 
child’s secret rest, whatever it might be. I was too thor- 
oughly excited to sleep again that night, but I determined 

| not to tell Tom. 

After breakfast the next morning, I went to John’s room, 
and found the housekeeper there before me. I dared hardly 
trust myself to look at her, and she too seemed to avoid my 
eyes. All the day she was passing to and fro, with the soft 
step and low whispering voice, obeying my orders, yet hardly 
addressing a word to me. 


she murmured. ‘ My darling, forgive me 


I felt a curious sense of foreboding that something unu- 
sual was going to occur. [ waited for it, and watched for it, 
yet so unconsciously, that when at last the dénouement 
came, it might have been a thing of which I had never 

| dreamed. 

It was late in the evening, John had fallen asleep upon 
his couch, and I was seated beside, watching him, when 
suddenly, without any previous summons, the housekeeper 
entered. The eye-shades were over her eyes, the cap wpon 
her head, but, beneath, her face shone out star-white and 
pure. 

She took a seat near me, and drawing from her pocket a 
blue satin rosette, handed it to me. I had missed it from 
my slipper when I dressed in the morning, and now I knew 
that I must have dropped it in her room the night before. 
| ‘T have a story to tell,” she said, not in the low whisper, 
but soft and clearly. ‘‘If I tell it to you, will you listen ?” 

I bent my head silently for answer, and she began : 


It is a sad one. The history of a woman’s heart, sad 


’ 


THAT HOUSEKEEPER.—‘‘ CLAIRE,’ 


HE SAID, HUSKILY. 
AND | HAVE WRONGED you so!” 


“MY POOR 


CHILD! 


en anne 


enough to be true, for I think the truest of such histories are 
those which are most sad. 

Two years ago there lived in one of the Southern States a 
broken-down merchant whom an unlucky speculation had 
plunged from wealth and luxury into poverty and debt. I 
will not say that he was a bad man, but at least he was not a 
good one—such a one as would sacrifice a pure emotion 
before a golden shrine. 

He had one daughter, a girl of passionately warm heart 
and naturally good impulses—a girl such as a tender hand 
might lead into a path of noble womanhood, or a rough one 
blight into deformity. In the days of her prosperity she 
had met with a man who professed to love her, and at whose 
feet she poured out the whole treasure of her soul. She | 
thought that his coming had been the perfecting of her im- 
perfect life, that in loving her he had raised her above earth 
aud earthly things. She was very young—not more than 
sixteen years old. Blame her for what I am going to relate 
if you will, pity her if you can. 

Time passed, bright Summer months in which day by day 
her life grew into a sweet, tender idyl. Then came the | 
downfall, and—the ending of her love-poem is so dully com- 
monplace that you will guess it before I speak. With the 
lost wealth the lover was lost, the idyllic life fell into dreary | 
prose, the music and the rhythmical measure dropped out of 
her heart, leaving it dark to a wild terror. I think, under 
the first crushing weight of her misery, this girl was mad— 
she must have been—for then at her father’s tempting she 
gave herself as a curse to a man who was as far above her 
old lover as heaven is above earth. 

She did not think of the wrong she was doing in her reck- | 
less despair, she thought of nothing but the one pitiful | 
motive of revenging herself upon the man who had been | 
false to her. 

She had not been married long before she awoke to the 
full sense of the sin she had committed, to the full revela- 
tion of the misery she had entailed upon her husband and | 
herself. 

In his strong tender way this man loved her to adoration, 
revered everything she had touched or worn, bore with her | 
faults and coldness as no other man on earth would have | 
borne, loved her, and was gentle in spite of all. 

She saw this when the first sting of her pain was dulled, 
saw it and began to try at least to do her duty toward him, | 
as but a poor return for his affection. I think she might 
have succeeded—I think she had succeeded partly—but just 
as her heart was being drawn toward him her lover re- 
turned ; came with specious tales and tender words, came 
and knelt at her feet, praying for a word of forgiveness as | 
a coward might pray for an hour of life. 

I told you that she was but a child. If you blame her at 
all you must blame her now, for, as he knelt there pleading, 
all the old passionate yearning came back, all the old pas- 
sivnate love went out to him in a bitter ery. 

“T love you,” she said. “I love you. God forgive me 
for what I have done!” 

Then he pleaded with her for a proof of this, and then, in 
her girlish weakness and despair, she promised to forsake 
her husband and follow him wherever fate might lead. She 
was going to a ball that night, and it was agreed that on her 
return he should be in waiting for her, having made arrange- 
ments to leave the country. 

**T will be here at all risks,” he said. ‘If I cannot come 
alive I will come a corpse.” 

He left her, and—can you guess the rest ?—that night 
came back again. How? Oh, merciful God! 

In spite of her misery she had kept her engagement with | 
her husband ; when she returned—(the woman was bend- 
ing toward me, and her voice had sunk into a horror- | 
stricken whisper)—when she returned and entered the hall ' 
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her gorgeous dress trailed in a horrid pool that lay upon the 


' marble floor—a pool that dabbled and stained it with scarlet. 


The servants gathered together in awe-struck groups, told 
her that a dead man had been brought to the house—a man 
who had been crushed by a passing train. 

Urged by a mad impulse, in spite of her husband’s detain- 
ing hand, she rushed into the room where the corpse was 
laid. The rich carpet was spotted with great gouts that 
dripped, dripped and splashed from the covering thrown 
over the awful figure—a figure crushed and mangled, 
slashed and cut by the tons of iron that had torn it from all 


| semblance of humanity. 


She stood beside it struck with fierce terror, listening to 
the dull drip, drip of the slippery drops; gazing stonily at 


| the curls of fair hair matted and stiff with blood, at the per- 


fect hand extended starkly from beneath the covering as if 
to clasp hers—the marble hand with the ring upon its finger. 

He had said that he would come to her alive or dead, and 
so he had come! 

It seemed to her as though she watched the fearful thing 
for years. At last she became conscious that her husband 
stood beside her. 

““Come away, darling,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘ Poor fellow! 
I wonder who he is ?” 

She did not know what possessed her, but she turned to 
him, feeling rigid and emotionless as marble. 

“This is the man I love,” she said, slowly. ‘‘The only 
man whom I have ever loved. The man for whose dear sake 
I curse the day that made you my husband.” 

- * . * * * 

(There was a slight movement at my side, a sound as of a 
groan, and turning I saw that John’s eyes were open and 
fixed on the woman's face. She stopped for a moment 
as though to collect her strength, and then, with both 


| white hands wrung together on her lap, went on low and 


monotonously) ; 
* * * * * * * 
A weaker man might have despised her for the avowal, @ 
harsher man hated her ; but he was neither weak nor harsh, 
and in his tender, mightful love he pitied her. She saw the 


| bitter pain creep up into his eyes, but he did not flinch 


under it. 

‘* Claire,” he said, huskily. ‘‘ My poor child! And I have 
wronged you so !” 

He did not say, “‘ You have wronged and deceived me ;” 
he did not say, “‘ Yours was the sin, let yours be the blame.” 
In his brave strength of pity he took the burden upon him- 
self. Holding the dead man’s hand, standing by the 


| crushed mass of hideousness, she told him the whole story 


from beginning to end, hiding nothing, and even then he 
did not reproach her. He gave up his claim to her in the 
face of his misery, and then with a tender prayer upon his 
lips left her—false, cruel heart that she was— never to 
return. 

om * * * . * 7 


There was another pause here, then, with eyes meeting 


| my brother's, she went on very slowly : 


I wonder—I have often wondered if the rest of this story 
would be trusted. However that is, I must tell it. 

After he had left her, after she knew that he was indeed 
gone forever, this girl found out the treasure she had cast 
aside, learnt to see the contrast between the man who would 
have drawn her to shame and sin and the man who would 
sacrifice life and love for her; who for her sake would root 


| up from his deep heart all that made life fair to him. 


Slowly it grew upon her. Slowly the truth proke in upon 
her mind. Passing about her home she saw that all his 
thoughts had been for her, that while she had wronged and 
tortured him he had lived but for her happiness. 


| XUM 
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In her dreams he stood before her, brave and loyal as of 
old, grand and lion-hearted; in the day-time he haunted 
her in every room, in every passage. Every hour she 
longed for his kindly smile, for but one of the loving | 
caresses which he had lavished upon her. The time came 
when she started from her slumbers sobbing out his name, 
when the thought of him would send her groveling upon 
the floor in her grief and self-abasement, when a scrap of 
his writing was dimmed with her tears and worn with her | 
passionate kisses. 

For almost a year this went on, and then the agony be- | 
came too much. She would go and seek him, search for | 
him everywhere, if when she found him she might only be 
his servant, might only be near him, see him, sometimes 
perhaps touch him. For some months her searching was | 
in vain, then she discovered that he was far away—sick and 
almost dying. The day after she heard the news she was on | 
her way to his adopted home. The sister with whom he | 
lived needed a person to act in the capacity of housekeeper | 
and nurse to her sick brother. She reached the place one 
night, when her husband was supposed to be on his death- 
bed, and was received into the house. She was allowed to | 
wait on him, to serve him, to be with him always. No one 
seemed to penetrate the disguise she used, and she made up 
her mind, when the sick man was strong enough to bear the 
excitement, to tell him the whole pitiful truth, and ask his 
forgiveness. 

Would he forgive her? Dare she hope that he would take 
her to his heart again? She did not deserve it, but she 
dared to hope he would, he had been so true and gentle in 
the olden days—so pitying and tender! 

The day came when the story was told, when the erring 
wife stood before her husband pleading for but a little place 
in his heart. 

“T love you!" she said. ‘I love you now. 
My darling !” 

* 


My darling. 
oe * * + * * 


She had risen from her seat and fallen upon her kneés 
before him, sobbing like a weary child. The cap was off, 
the eye-shades lay upon the carpet, her face was hidden 
upon his pillow. 

Oh, how tenderly he drew her to his broad breast, as stoop- 
ing he kissed the golden-shadowed hair ! 

‘Claire, my love,” he whispered. ‘‘ And has my wife— 
my wife—come home to me at last?” 

Dear, dear old Jack, the reward of his patient waiting had 
been given to him indeed ! 

I watched them for a moment with the tears streaming 
from my eyes, and then jumping up left them to them- 
selves. 

Of course I ran straight to find dear Tom. He was in the 
hall preparing to go out, but I took him by the button and 
pulled him into the breakfast-room, and shutting the door, 
set my back against it. 

“Oh, Tom!’ I said, almost breathless with excitement, | 
and with the tears running down my cheeks. ‘She has 
come back to him.” 

He actually didn’t know who I meant. 

**Come back ? Who?” 

“‘ John’s wife,” sobbed I. ‘And she does love him after 
all, and—and she is up-stairs, and guess who she is? Oh, 
Tom, she’s ‘that housekeeper ’ !” 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL CROW, 

J. Surper, of Virginia, owns a crow which serves as a 
substitute for dogs, cats, and all other domestic sentinels. 
He destroys every frog about the well; allows a mouse no 
chance for his life; drives hawks from the poultry, and bids | 


| fair to act as the best squirrel-dog in the country. He 


readily spies the squirrel, either upon the fence or on the 
trees, and with a natural antipathy to the squirrel tribe, his 


| shrill, keen note is readily detected by his owner, accom- 


panied by rapid darts mp and down, and the owner is thus 
led to the game. The most remarkable feature about the 
crow is that he invariably keeps tive or six days’ rations 


| ahead of time, well concealed. 


THE GREY-BEARD, OR BELLARMINE, 


THe manufacture of a coarse, strong pottery, known as 
**stoneware,” from its power of withstanding fracture and 
endurance of heat, originated in the Low Countries in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

The people of Holland particularly excelled in the trade, 
and the productions of the town of Delft were known all 
over Christendom. 

During the religious feuds which raged so horribly in 
Holland, the Protestant party originated a design for a 
drinking-jug, in ridicule of their great opponent, the famed 
Cardinal Bellarmine, who had been sent into the Low Coun- 
tries to oppose in person, and by his pen, the progress of 
the reformed religion. 

He is deseribed as ‘short and hard-featured,” and thus 
he was typified in the corpulent beer-jug here delineated. 
To make the resemblance greater, the cardinal’s face, wit! 
the great square-cut beard then peculiar to ecclesiastics, and 
termed ‘‘the cathedral beard,” was placed in front of the 
jug, which was as often called ‘“‘a grey-beard” as it was “a 
Bellarmine.” It was so popular as to be manufactured by 
thousands, in all sizes and qualities of cheapness ; some- 
times the face was delineated in the rudest and fiercest 
style. It met with o large sale in England, and many frag- 
ments of these jugs of the reign of Elizabeth and James I. 
have been exhumed in London. 

The writers of that era very frequently allude to it. 

Bulwer, in his “ Artificial Changeling, 1653,” says of a 
formal doctor, that ‘‘ the fashion of his beard was just, for 
all the world, like those upon Flemish jugs, bearing in gross 
the form of a broom—narrow above and broad beneath.” 

Ben Jonson, in ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair,” says of a drunkard, 
“The man with the beard has almost struck up his heels.”’ 

But the best description is the following, in Cartwright’s 


play, ‘‘The Ordinary,” 1651 : 


——‘ Thou thing! 
Thy belly looks like to some strutting hill, 
O’ershadowed with thy rough beard like a wood; 
Or like a larger jug, that some men call 
‘A Bellarmine,’ but we a conscience, 
Whereon the tender hand of pagan workman 
Over the proud ambitious head hath earved 
An idol large, with beard episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon!” 


The term ‘“ grey-beard”’ is still applied in Scotland to this 
kind of stoneware jug, though the face of Bellarmine no 


| longer adorns it. 


About 1770, there flourished a Mrs. Balfour, of Denbog, 
in the county of Fife. The nearest neighbor of Denbog 
was a Mr. David Paterson, who had the character of being a 
good deal of a humorist. 

One day when Paterson called, he found Mrs. Balfour 
engaged in one of her half-yearly brewings—it being the 
custom in those days, each March and October, to make as 
much ale as would serve for the ensuing six months. She 
was in a great pother about bottles, her stock of which fell 
far short of the number required, and she asked Mr. Pater- 
son if he could lend her any. 

‘“No,” said Paterson, ‘‘ but I think I could bring you «# 


* 


. 
i 
| 


en 


few ‘grey- 
beards’ that 
would hold a 
good deal ; per- 
haps that would 
do.” 

The lady as- 
sented, and ap- 
pointed a day 
when he should 
come again, and 
bring his ‘ grey- 
beards’ with 
him. 

On the proper 
day, Mr. Pater- 
son made his 
appearance in 
Mrs. Balfour's 
little parlor. 

“Well, Mr. 
Paterson, have 
you brought 
your ‘grey- 
beards ’ ? 

“Oh, yes. 
They're down- = 
stairs waiting 
for you.” 

** How many 
are there ?” 

“Nae less 
than ten.” 

“Well, Thope 
they’re pretty 
large, for really I find I have a good deal more ale than I 
have bottles for.” 


a 


“T’se wurrant ye 
gallons.” 

**Oh, that will do extremely well.”’ 

Down goes the lady. 

‘*T left them in the dining-room,” said Paterson. 

When the lady went in, she found ten of the most bibu- 
lous old lairds of the north of Fife. 
the joke, and entered into it. 

After a hearty laugh had gone round, she said she thought 
it would be as well to have dinner before filling the grey- 
beards ; and it was accordingly arranged that the gentlemen 
should take a ramble, and 
come in to dinner at two 


She at once perceived 


o'clock. 

The extra also is under- 
stood to have been duly 
disposed of. 


Old Redoubt at Pittsburgh 

Tue only remaining ves- 
tige of Fort Pitt, that, 
more than a century ago, 
occupied the place where 
the city of Pittsburgh now 
stands, is the old redoubt 
represented in our engrav- 
ing. It is very heavily 
built of stone, and was 
erected in 1764. This ruin, 


ANCIENT DRINKING JUG.—SEE PAGE associated with the aed 
443. mories of the Revolution- 


A CURIOUS AND USEFUL CROW.—SEE PAGE 443. 


| don’t see, just 
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ary struggle, 
was last used 
as a dwelling- 
house. It ig 
now, we believe, 
tenantless, but 
still stands a 
venerable mon- 
ument of war 
in the midst of 
the busy city. 


—-:0:—— 


THE JAR OF 
PEACHES. 


Tue soft May 
winds were toss- 
ing about pink 
waves of apple- 
blossoms in the 
orchard, waft- 
ing little gusts 
of perfume 
upon the air; 
the Spring sun- 
shine lay in 
patches of gold 
across the old- 
fashioned 
porch, where a 
clinging wista- 
ria was already 
opening its pur- 
ple clusters ; the 


| canary was singing shrilly at one of the tiny latticed windows, 
| and the little cottage looked as pretty a place as heart could 
mem, ilk ane o’ them will hold twa | 


wish, as Lilian Brentford walked up the box-bordered path, 
and, with a little sigh of weariness, entered the cheerful 
A trim, compact figure, with dainty feet and hands, 
clear dark skin, bright brown eyes with long lashes, and a 
pointed chin, with a dimple coming and going as she spoke 
or laughed, no wonder the ‘‘ Widow Brentford’ looked up 
with fond admiration in her eyes as her daughter entered 
her presence. 

‘Well, Lilly, what’s the news?” she said, cheerfully, 
pushing a pile of unfinished work from a chair, and making 
room for the girl to sit down. 

‘No very good news, mamma; Sarah Lent is going to 
boarding-school, and her mother says it isn’t worth while 
for Mary to go on with her musie alone, so there go two of 
my best scholars. It’s hard work trying to make both ends 
meet, isn’t it, mamma dear? and my poor old dress gets 
shabbier and more rusty every day ;’ and Lilian glanced 
ruefully at the well-worn suit that had done good service, 
and showed it, too. 


parlor. 


‘*T am sorry, 
Lilian, of 
course; but 
then you're not 
very strong, and 
the Summer is 
coming on, 80, 
perhaps, it’s all 
for the best; 
you might have 
overtaxed your 
strength. I 


this minute,” OLD REDOUBT AT PITTSBURGH. 
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she added, with a puzzled air, ‘‘ where we are to get money | 


tor our rent—but we can manage it somehow, I don’t 


doubt”—and the widow smiled bravely up into her daugh- | 


ter’s saddened face. 
‘Tl tell you what I’ve been thinking of, for ever so long, 
mamma,” said Lilly. ‘I knew all along I owyht to do it, but 
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Lilian an- 
and, as for myself, we can 
bring the little spindle-legged one down-stairs, and I'll get 
Frank to tune it for me. Of course it won't be so good as 
this one, but it would be simple extravagance to keep this, 


*“T haven’t any home-pupils now, mamma,” 
swered, ‘‘and may not have ; 


| when we are suffering for so many more necessary things. 


f}' 
iit a i 


THE JAR OF PEACHES,—" 


I dreaded, and put it off day after day, hoping things would | 
I'll sell | 


look brighter. But nowI've made up my mind, 
my piano! Frank told me last evening there was a lady at 
the store wanting to buy one, of Sandolini’s make, and they 
hadn't anything that suited her.” 

**Sell your piano, Lilian!” remonstrated Mrs. Brentford. | 
** Why, what would you do without it ?” 


SHE GAVE A SPRING, AND LANDING LIGHTLY ON THB CARPET, FOUND HERSELF 
FACE TO FACE WITH A 


TALL YOUNG MAN,” 


So, you see, mamma,” she added, with an attempt at cheer 
fulness, ‘‘ that the old piano that poor old Uncle Silas used 
so to delight in, and we have always laughed at, 
good turn yet.” 

Mrs. Brentford did not answer, but took up her work 


with a regretful sigh, and began once more the weary task 


will do us a 


| of stitching. 


| 
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‘‘ Mamma,” began Lilian, after a few moments of silence, 
-during which the canary-bird executed a series of trills, and 
ithe clock ticked monotonously on, ‘‘if only Uncle Silas had 
‘been as rich as people said he was, I needn't have been 
‘parting with my piano now. What do you suppose he 
meant by that mysterious will of his, which would have 
made me an heiress if he had any money to bequeath ?” 

Mrs. Brentford smiled sadly. 

“*T have long ceased to ask myself that question, Lilly. I 
remember too well what a search we all had for an imag- 
inary treasure, turning everything upside down and down- 
side up!” 


“Was it thought that anybody had stolen it, or did they 


believe that Uncle Silas had only imagined he possessed | 


wealth ? 
know!” 

‘** Well, my dear, it was a weary time, and I don’t like to 
remember it; but I believe they thought he had hidden 
money somewhere, and forgotten about it. I watched with 
him the night he died, and I think he was trying all the 
time to tell me something. He pointed down to the parlor- 
ceiling, and said, ‘There! there ! over and over again, with 
a never-varying persistency that I can hardly account for 
now. But we searched every nook and corner, we even had 
the flooring taken up, but nothing was ever found. Perhaps 
he made away with the remnant of his fortune in some of 
his delirious fits. At any rate, I never got anything but the 
old furniture, though I believe he died thinking he had 
provided handsomely for you and me.” 

And the widow gave a sigh as her thoughts went back 
twenty years into the past, when the old gray-headed man 
had been used to smooth her bright hair lovingly with his 
big brown hand, and tell her how she should be rich when 
he was gone. 

But Lilian, who had no such memories of the past, was 
busy with projects for the present. 

**Mamma!” she burst forth, ‘may I ask Frank to tea 
to-night ? 
stay some time, and I should so like to have him!” 

**Well, dear, if you like,” demurred Mrs. Brentford ; 
“but you know that our teas are no very great affairs. 
Bread and butter and radishes, although they do well 
enough for us two, are scarcely tempting fare to offer a 
hungry young man.” 

‘* Now, mamma, I'm sure our tea is very nice, and I might 
open that jar of preserves Mrs, Loring sent me when I was 
sick, if you wouldn't mind. 
treat ourselves a little, once in a while. 


Sick people have had such vagaries before, you 


Frank so seldom 


. . ‘ 
comes to tea, and, if I sell my piano, we shall be ever so | 
{ 


rich ;” and Lilian having mounted, with great agility, upon 
a chair, took from its retreat upon the closet-shelves a small 
glass jar of peaches, whose roundness and juicy contour she 


admiringly examined, with her pretty head on one side, and 


her lithe, graceful figure balancing skillfully on its rickety 
standpoint. 


Isn’t that glorious ?” she exclaimed, as, tightly clasping her 
treasure in her plump hand, she gave a spring, and, landing 
lightly on the carpet, found herself face to face with a tall 
young man, who, evidently feeling himself quite at home, 
had walked straight into the parlor without the previous 
ceremony of a knock, and now stood looking, with amused 
eyes, at the housewifely little figure before him. 

Tall and straight, with a manly grace that suited well with 


*the honest blue eyes and sunburnt skin, with the laughing | 
mouth and bright, sweet-tempered expression, surely this | 


Frank Alden was not an unpleasant person to look upon. 
“Of course, it’s glorious, little one !” he said, in a cheering 
voice ; ‘‘ but { don’t quite know what it’s all about. If yon 


mean it’s glorious that I’m here an hour earlier than usual, | 


You know, if he tunes the piano, he'll have to | 


I think we might afford to 


**One, two, three,” she began to count. ‘ Here | 
are seven; two a piece all round, and one for manners. | 


, Lam sure I echo the sentiment; and if you mean to say that 

I’m to be asked to tea, and have some of those precious 
| peaches you are holding so fondly, why, then, I’m the luck- 
| iest fellow in the world, and I'll stay with all the pleasure in 
| life! Let me help you set the table,” and he went busily to 
' work, tossing Lilian’s hat and cloak away with so much 
alacrity, as he prepared to lift the table into the middle of 
the room, that Lilian, with a despairing glance at the con- 
fusion he created, set down the jar hastily, and came to 
the rescue. 

“Frank! Frank!” she cried, ‘‘what are you doing? 
Look at poor mamma, half-smothered by the things you’ve 
_ thrown upon her !” 

At this timely remonstrance, Frank became extremely 
penitent. 

‘I’m sure I beg your pardon, Mrs. Brentford,’’ he apolo- 
gized ; ‘‘ but, you see, I’m not accustomed to being invited 
out, and I don’t quite know how to behave, and having an 
| extra hour at my own disposal has rather turned my head.” 

“I’m so glad you came carly, Frank,” said Lilian, when 
quiet was at last restored, and they were sitting cozily side 
by side on the little sofa. ‘‘ You're just the very one I 
wanted.” 

** You're just the very one I’ve wanted for a long while !” 
interrupted Frank, saucily. 

But Lilian paid no attention, and went on, demurely : 

“To tune my piano, I mean. I’ve been thinking over 
_ what you said about that lady wanting one of Sandolini’s 
manufacture, and I’ve made up my mind to let her have 
mine. So, you see, I want you to put the old one up-stairs 
in as good order as you can for me.” 

“Td tune fifty pianos for you, if you asked me, Lilly,” 
responded Frank, sobered instantly by her last words. 
“You know that; but do you think that it is exactly right 
for you to give up your beautiful new Sandolini, when you 
depend upon it for so much of your enjoyment?” 

‘* But we need the money so much, Frank, and I think ”- 
she lowered her voice as he followed her up-stairs—‘“‘ that I 
should be more than ungrateful if I allowed mamma to want 
| for anything while I kept that useless piece of extravagance 
| for my own selfish enjoyment. Don’t oppose my plan, but 
| help me all you can !” 
| ‘Help you!” echoed Frank, as he looked admiringly 
| down into the depths of the earnest, loving eyes, filled with 
tears. ‘‘ Why, I'll work till I turn the little old rattle-box 
into a first-class piano, with all the modern improvements, 
as the advertisements say. Just sit down and keep me 
company, and I'll take it to pieces in no time at all.” 

And the young giant went to work with a will, taking 
apart the queer little old-fashioned instrument, and exam- 
ining its curiously shaped proportions with a comical 
| mixture of contempt and amazement. 

‘*Lilian,” he said, as he pulled out the front board, with 
the maker’s name in tarnished gilt letters inscribed on its 
face, ‘what do you suppose Mr. Stoddart said to me 
to-day ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” responded Lilian, touching the 
worn yellow keys softly, and playing noiseless tunes upon 
| them. ‘Some ridiculous nonsense about your being useful, 
or reliable, or something of that sort, I suppose.” 

‘* Better than that, Lilly dear! Don’t put your hand in 
there—you'll get it dusty. Let me lift up this board first. 
He said he was thinking of taking me into partnership. 
What do you think of that ?” 

‘Think ? I think it’s splendid! Just to fancy the firm 
being Stoddart & Alden! Only it would be better if it were 
Alden & Stoddart !” joyously exclaimed Lilian, as she drop- 
| ped the duster, which she had been elaborately whisking 
| around the cobwebs on the inside of the key-board. 

“It can’t be either yet awhile, my darling!” sadly re- 


sponded Frank. ‘‘The trouble is, Mr. Stoddart wants me 
to supply five thousand dollars capital, and that’s just what 
T can’t do. 
ever, for anything I can see. Five thousand dollars don’t 
grow on every bush, unfortunately, and—halloa! what's 
this ?” 

In the same breath he drew out from the recesses of the 
rickety old piano an oblong roll of -yellow, time-stained 
papers. 

‘‘Some of Uncle Silas’s love-letters, I declare! ‘Find- 
ings is keepings!’” he shouted, as he held the paper high 
above the little outstretched hands that the girl held 
tremulously out to receive it. 

But Lilian had turned deadly pale. Quick as thought her 
mother’s words, spoken not an hour ago, flashed across her 


mind. In that one brief moment the whole scene seemed | 
to stand out before her bewildered eyes—the quaint little | 


chamber, with its corners full of indistinct shadows—the 
shaded night-lamp, the high four-post bedstead, with the 
pale, wan face of the dying man looking forth with eager 
eyes, and trying with outstretched hand to point to the hid- 
den wealth below. And it had been lying there all these 
weary years, under her very hands, as it were, vibrating to 
each touch of her fingers, thrilling with every chord she 
had struck ! 
“So near, and yet so far!” 

‘* Lilian and Frank, come «lown to tea!” 

It was the familiar voice of her mother, and, with its tones, 
her vision faded away, and she found herself in the bright, 
sunshiny room, with her lover supporting her in his strong 
arms, and his anxious face bending over hers, while, as she 
slowly opened her eyes, the neglected package of precious 
bills lying on the floor at her feet, wrapped in its yellow old 
newspaper, was the first object that met her eye. 

‘My darling, I thought you had fainted. Let me lay 
you here on the lounge, and ca’l your mother to bring some 
water. I should not have let you stay here in this hot room 
so long.” 

When Mrs. Brentford came running up-stairs with the 
camphor and hartshorn, and half a dozen other restoratives 
that she had caught up in her hurry, she was told the won- 
derful story of the finding of the long-lost treasure, and 
taken to look upon the exact spot where it had lain conceaied 
during all the years of her unavailing search. 

“So uncle Silas was right, after all, and this little piano 
has kept his secret till the time when we needed the money 
most ;” and, with reverential touch, and fast-falling tears, 
given to the memory of the generous old man, the widow 


gathered together the scattered bills that were to raise her | 


from poverty to wealth, and, placing them in her daughter's 
hands, she murmured: 

““My own darling, it was your generous resolve that 
brought us the sunshine of good fortune !” 

An hour later, when the first freshness of the joy had a 
little subsided, and the roses had crept back to Lilian’s 
cheeks, they descended to the pleasant little parlor, where 
everything looked just as bright and homelike as ever. 
The purple wistaria was wafting heavy perfume from its 
dew-laden clusters, and the canary had closed sparkling 
little eyes, and converted himself into a golden ball of 
down; the moonlight was streaming in at the lattice- 
windows upon the tea-table, which looked delightfully 
inviting, with its snowy cover, its shell-like china, the 
plates of delicately thin bread and golden butter, while 
the radishes, shining pink through their garland of green 


leaves, made a brave show, and the jar of peaches, crowning | 


the feast, fairly made Frank’s mouth water with their globes 
of rounded sweetness. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for those beauties,” he enthusiastically 
exclaimed, ‘‘I shouldn't have been invited to tea, and if I 


, 


So I am as far off from being in the firm as | 
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hadn’t staid to tea, I shouldn’t have tuned that charming 
old piano, and if I hadn’t taken that all apart, I should 
never have found ‘the treasure-trove.’ And so, if you both 
| insist that I shall borrow that five thousand dollars, and buy 
| myself into the firm of Stoddard, Alden & Co., and as / 
insist that Lilian shall become my wife this very month, I 
dont see why we mustn't thank that delicious-looking jar of 
peaches for bringing it all about! And Lilian, dear, when 
you and I are married, we'll have peaches for tea every day 
| of our life !” 

And Lilly laughed, and blushed, and looked very happy, 
but said neither Yes nor No. 

So they were married, and the old piano that had held 
their fortune so long and trustily was tenderly put together 
again, and placed in the middle of the new drawing-room ; 
and often and often, in the Summer twilight, Mrs. Brent- 
ford would touch its time-yellowed keys, softly playing some 
tender melody of long ago, and sit dreaming of the old, old 
days when the dear, quaint strains were played for other 
ears—when Uncle Silas would come in and listen to her 
music, and Lilian’s father would praise her skill, until 
| brought back by the touch of baby-fingers and the ring of 
| fresh young voices to the reality of wealth and happiness, 
| that had been raised, as by magic, from the hollow depths 
| of the old piano. 


| 


| Attacked by Wild Asses: A Scene in the 
Desert of Khiva, 

Tre Kiang or wild ass of Thibet inhabits the high table- 
lands, and is wonderfully fleet and active. It has the neigh 
of a horse, so that by some it is called a wild horse. It in- 
habits the wild table-lands, and generally goes in bands of 
eight or ten, but is sometimes seen in large herds. It is 
rather a large animal—a full-sized animal measured fourteen 
hands high at the shoulder. It can stand great cold, and is 
supplied with a warm furry coat to endure a low tempera- 
ture, and how low it can stand may be seen by the fact that 
where it ranges the thermometer often falls below zero. In 
Summer the fur is a light reddish-brown, and the legs straw- 
colored ; but in Winter the coat is light-grey and the legs 
white. Down the back it has the black stripe common to 
asses, but lacks the cross-bar. It is a swift and wary animal, 
and not easily approached by the hunter, for it is regarded 
as excellent game. 

Vambery thus describes his encounter with a herd : 

“Tt was, I think, in the corlftse of the second day passed 
by us on the Kaflanker, that we descried, toward noon, an 
immense cloud of dust rising to the northward. The Ker- 
| vanbashi and the Turkomans flew to arms. As the cloud 
came rolling on, our anxiety became intense. At last we 
could make out the outline of the moving mass—a series of 
squadrons ready to charge upon us. Our guides laid down 
| their arms. True to my assumed Oriental character, I re- 
strained my curiosity, but my impatience grew feverish as 
the cloud approached. When it was but fifty paces from us, 
a shuffling sound was heard, as of a thousand horsemen sud- 
denly halted at a word of command; but no sound came 
forth from the mysterious cloud. We were not long in sus- 
pense ; the cloud fell, and we found ourselves face to face 
with some hundreds of strong and vigorous wild arses that 
had halted in an ordered line. They regarded us for some 
moments, till doubtless they were satisfied that we did not 
belong to their category, when they resumed their gallop 
and vanished in the west.” 


Way is a blush like a little gir] ?—Because it becomes a 
woman. 
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PEASANTS OF THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA HEARING MASS IN HARVEST TIME. 


THE PINK COUNTESS. 


By JOAQuIN MILLER, 


CuartTer XV. 
DRIFTING TO THE SHALLOWS. 


Set is better sail boldly on in almost any 
direction than drift without any direction 
at all. You had better sail in the maddest | 


that chooses to blow. 
Murietta was utterly alone in Rome as 


cerned, although he was petted and patro- 
nized and courted by the kind artists here ; 
and many an old woman, and young one 

4 too for that, had made ineffectual efforts 
ro to draw and corkscrew him into their 


special clique and circle where weak tea and strong scandal | 


was dealt out with prodigal liberality. 

He seemed to have lost his spirit somehow. He was 
drifting. He was not waiting for anything to turn up. 
was not wanting anything to turn up. It seemed to him 
rather that there was now nothing else to be done. He felt 
that he had come to the end of his road 


never live to leave Rome. 

The warm, soft wind was in again from Africa as the artist 
opened his window next morning. The cats were on the 
wall asleep just as they were before. 
left their posts on the battlement all this time. It was as 
warm and sweet as middle Spring. Even the beggars 
affected the shade of the wall, and the people as they 
passed by sang low and dreamily if they sang at all, and 
all seemed languid and half-asleep. 

The artist passed out of his room and crossed the little 
white hall, and looked away to the hills beyond the Tiber 
and above the dome of St. Peter’s. Monte Mario, in almost ' 

Vol. I., No. 4.—29., 


storm that ever troubled your sea of life | 
)} than lie on the sea and drift with any wind | 


4 far as anything like real friends were con- | 
§ 
\ 


He | 


of life, and was | 
perfectly satisfied, too, with the thought, that he should 


Possibly they had not | 


| a single night, had mounted himself in green. He lifted 


his glass and saw that the side of the mountain turning to 
the sun was in places red with roses, and in other places 
white with flocks of sheep. 

‘I can almost hear the songs and the pipes of the skin- 
clad shepherds,” said the man as he lowered his glass and 
turned back to the lonesome room. ‘‘I can almost hear the 
| movement of Spring. The country seems to call to me 
| across the mossy walls of Rome, and invite me to como 
forth and be glad.” 

He was walking slowly across the room asking himself 
what he should now do, for, despite his promise, he had 
| more than half resolved to see the beautiful pink countess 
| no more for ever, when his eyes fell upon the picture half 
hiding away in the shadow of the door. He approached, 
| lifted it tenderly to the light, and sat down before it in 

silence. What could he have been thinking of ? At last he 

rose up with a sigh, set it back in its place, and then shook 
| his head and shrugged his shoulders violently, as if he 
| would shake off and throw off the load of thought that 
| encumbered him. 

‘I will go upon the Campagna.” He took his hat as he 
said this, threw his cloak over his shoulders, and hastened 
down the narrow stone steps. He had been looking at 
Annette, loving her, worshipping her, talking to her, taking 
her into his heart. Therefore he almost hated the countess 
as he began to remember his promise the day before, to he 
with her at the hour of twelve, which was now near at hand. 
| ‘There is truly a bad atmosphere about that palace of 

the pink countess, and what have I done that I must 
; condemn myself to perpetually inhale it? She is in the 
| meshes of some great grief and trouble,” mused the man, 
‘Cand now why, or what reason there is that I—I of all men 
| —should take it upon myself to champion her, I cannct 
| understand. I will not! There!” 
| He snapped his fingers as if he had sundered the cord 
| that bound him to her, and then threw back his head and 
began to whistle as he went on down the street, like a 
| country ploughman. 

Carriages were pouring past, up, and down, as he reached 
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the Corso, and they were full of beautiful women, and fra- | 


grant with bouquets and enormous baskets of roses. 

Sometimes these roses would be thrown in a perfect 
shower from carriage to carriage, and now and then some 
beautiful woman, in these little battles of the roses, would 
be almost covered with red and white and pink as she sat in 
her carriage. This to Murietta seemed to be the most 
beautiful and innocent thing of all the Carnival. 

His spirits rose as he sawso much levity, such innocent 

diversion, and so many light-hearted and happy people, and 
he began to despise himself for a morbid and a discontented 
man. 
“T will join them,” thought he. ‘I can get a carriage 
there around the corner. I can get a carriage there under 
the palace around the corner ; but where can I get a beau- 
tiful woman to sit by my side and challenge the volley of 
roses ?” 

The carriages rolled by as if they were innumerable. 
There were mounted cavaliers throwing roses and bantering 
the beautiful women, and lifting their hats and leaning from 
their horses to talk in whispers. All the air was full of the 
breath and fragrance of the country, and all things seemed 
as beautiful and full of life as if Rome was one great ball- 
room hung with flowers and filled with the beauty of the 
earth, and all were moving down the mazes of the dance. 

The man lingered here a long time. He looked and 
peered into every carriage with an eagerness and concern 
and anxiety on his face that was not to be mistaken. Had 
he been asked what he was looking for he would have been 
angry even with his best friend. Had he asked himself 
what he sought there, he would have said, ‘‘ Nothing.” He 
was looking for Annette. She was not there. 

At last he began to wonder if the countess was out in this 
glorious air and occasion, so full of life and health and 
happiness, 

Did she come because he was thinking of her? Or was 
he thinking of her because she was coming? Possibly he 
was thinking of her all the time. At all events, there she 
sat in the carriage, smiling sadly, sweetly, tenderly. 

“You will come to the palace at twelve to-morrow,” she 
said, but was gone before he could refuse or remonstrate or 
explain. 

“Tt is fate,” said the man to himself. ‘‘ Chance has again 
thrown us together. The responsibility is with chance. I 
will not resist fate, but will drift on the sea of life whither- 
soever the tide may flow.” Then he turned home. He would 
see the countess to-morrow. 

The restless horses had stamped so long and so hari on 
the stones of the court when the artist arrived, next morning, 
that the doves had all fluttered and flown away and up to 
the sun on the niches and arches of the palace, and Little 
Sunshine had muffled himself up, and was sitting all a 
shiver on the front seat; for nothing is more tantalizing 
and chilling and cheerless than the courts of these damp, 
dismal palaces, 


‘You are so very fashionable !” smiled the beautiful coun- | 


tess, as she half rose and drew her pink-and-rose robes to 
one side to give place to the artist. 

** A thousand pardons, lady, I feel very guilty. But then,” 
he added, as he sat down by the rustling robes of pink and 
silk and lace, ‘‘ you know it is always twelve until it is one 
in law.” 

** Yes, in law, but in love 2” 

The artist was glad the carriage and the horses’ feet on the 
cobble stones of Rome precluded a reply, for he felt certain 
the countess used the last word in the remark, not with any 
significance, but simply because it fitted in there and was 
a pleasant word, and in that place made a pretty alliteration. 

This very often happens in conversation. Words do not 
always have the same weight and importance. 


There was a beautiful but silent scorn of the gaieties of 
Rome on the part of the countess that day, which now more 
pleased the moody Murietta than anything that she said, or 
could have said. She had chosen this day, this ‘‘ Feast of 
Flowers,” in quite another sense. 

Turning down the Via Angelo Custode they passed the 
fountain of Trevi, reached the Corso, passed the resurrected 
and exhumed Forum of Trajan, and crossing the old Roman 
Forum, soon touched the Tiber under the steep and north 
side of Mount Aventine, and were on their way out to the 
gate of St. Paul. 

The countess never questioned Murietta as to whether this 
drive would please him or whether that would displease him. 
‘Whatever she may be,” mused the man to himself as they 
sat silent all the time, ‘‘ whatever she may be now, or what- 
ever troubles encompass her, she is a lady who, once in her 
time at least, has known no will or whim or humor but 
her own.” 

As they rolled between the yellow Tiber to the left, and 
the steep Aventine covered with old ruins and new woods to 
the right, the lady looked up, and lifting her little pink hand 
to the top of the mountain, and following it with her great 
hazel eyes, said : 

“There is a shrine up there ; would you care to see it as 
we return ?” 

‘“‘ Well, there are so many shrines in Rome,” answered the 
artist, ‘‘that one must be a little particular, else one will 
never get through with them all.” 

‘* But this one is very old.” 

‘* And pray what is it ?” 

“The Tomb ef Remus. It was there he watched tlie 
flight of the birds, and there, says tradition, he was 
buried.” 

‘*No, I do not care to see it,” said the artist, ‘it is an 
old affair at best ; besides, I am not in a mood to visit tombs 


| to-day.” 


“Not ina mood to visit tombs to-day? But you must 
be,” said the lady, looking the least bit troubled ; ‘‘do you 
see that little mountain down the Tiber there with the great 
cross at the top ?” 

“Tea 

‘That overlooks the Campo Santo. We are going there ; 
it is the prettiest place in all Rome. We are to visit the 
graves of Keats and Shelley.” 

After passing down a long avenue of elm and locust trees, 
they turned to the right through a broad gate and passed on 
to the south, toward the great marble pyramid built in the 
wall of Rome, and, when almost against the wall, stopped 
before a deep moat that runs around the old Protestant 
burying-ground. 

The sexton led across a little arched bridge, and there in 
one corner of the little island, as it were, with its few trees 
and many flowers, lifted a flat faded stone without any 
name whatever. For that name has been ‘ writ in water.” 

A few roses were blossoming pale and feebly on a few 
sickly bushes that had struggled ineffectually with the thick 
carpeting of grass, and here and there a bright margaretta 
starred the green covering, but the place was cheerless and 
lonesome and cold from the shadows of the trees and the 
walls. The grave and the little stones had been restored but 
a few years before by an artist of Rome who had come from 


the New World (Rhinehart), and the strange and mournful 


inscription on the head-stone without a name had been 
made once more legible. 

That artist lies buried now up yonder, under the tall dark 
cypresses in the new ground against the wall of the city, 
and not so very far from the ashes of Shelley. 

Murietta on first taking his seat in the carriage had 
thought that the countess contemplated a «evel in the Carni- 
val of Flowers on the Corso, for there in charge of the foot 


man were two broad and splendid baskets of roses. They 
were destined for a better purpose, these flowers, than to be 
trodden under the feet of revelers. 

The countess moved about the grave of the great boy- 
poet as silent as the stone that stood nameless above his 
head. She turned to her footman at last, and made a sign. 
He brought the basket of flowers, and while he held it in 
his hand she scattered the roses above his dust, and then 
departed in silence. She had not spoken one word. 

It is but a stone’s-throw from this burying-ground— 
which is now full and closed up—to the higher and more 
beautiful ground where Shelley has his last resting-place. 

They passed through a great iron gate, and stood at once 
in one of the most beautiful flower-gardens to be found in 
all that land of flowers. . 

The keeper knows perfectly well what the stranger wants 
who enters that iron gate. His hat is in his hand, and he 
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, every one should have before they entered his soul. 


leads at once slowly up through the garden of flowers, up | 
| this was the season, and the full blossom and flower of the 


the little hill between the long row of tall, dark cypresses, 
right against the very top of the wall of Rome. The old 
man knows full well that but two classes of people come to 
him there, and but for two purposes: one is the traveler 
who comes to visit the grave of Shelley, and the other is the 
man who has finished his travels and has come home to his 
own grave. 

Whatever beautiful things Shelley may have said of the 
grave of Keats, it-is not so beautiful now. It is beautiful, it 
is true, but it seems so very, very lonesome. 

But here, by Shelley's grave, the birds sing. The sun is 
always here when it is anywhere in Rome; and then the 
spot is lifted so high and so much above all the other world 
that it really seems nearer to heaven than any other place. 
Even the dark and mournful trees look pleasant, for all 


birds are in the bushes, 
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Here 
was a woman cradled in the lap of fortune, a beautiful 
woman, too, the most beautiful woman in her way in all the 
wide world, one not without her worshipers, who had turned 
in contempt from the follies of the Corso, where all the world 
had met to bandy wit and challenge and mingle in the Battle 
of Flowers, and had gone aside in silence to scatter roses on 
the graves of strangers. 

The sun was dropping down behind the great gold ball of 
the dome of St. Peter's, as the countess drove, with a thou- 
sand others, up the Pincian Hill. 

It looked as if the whole world had climbed the Pincian ; 
as if there had been a deluge and every one had come up 
here out of the dark shadows, to stand in the last bright 
rays of the sun and escape. 

What a gregarious people these Italians are! They are 
like a flock of sheep ; wherever the leader goes the rest will 
follow and not give it a thought or make any question. But 


season, on this little hill end around this little drive among 
the figures and around the fountains. 

The music played under the great palm-tree, as the sun 
settled behind St. Peter's, with a melody and sweetness that 
Murietta had never known before. 

A thousand handsome men, the handsomest men by far in 
all the world, were there in their gorgeous uniforms glitter- 
ing in the sun as they moved to and fro, mixed with the 
crowd, or passed from carriage to carriage lifting their hats 
to the ladies. 

The band stopped playing for a moment, and the mass of 
carriages moved on, one, two, three, four abreast, and fast as 
the gay horses could whirl and spin about the little cirele. 


| The whole hill was blossoming with carriages, and every 
about their feet are flowers of every clime and color, and 


The flat stone that lies above the sacred ashes, with its | 


well-known inscription, is nestled in blooming roses thiut 
nod and toss in the wind that blows in and softly around the 
wall from the Campagna. 

Others had set flowers there that day. Ladies had come 
and left their little tokens, and their gifts lay still fresh and 
unwithered on the white stone. 

The earth is almost level here with the top of the wall. 
The grave of Shelley looks over the Campagna, and you 
ean, on a day of singular clearness, see the Mediterranean 
Sea from the port-hole in which the grave is very nearly 
placed. 

The silent countess, after scattering the roses on the 
ground and around the stone, taking care not to disturb the 
gifts of those who had come before her, lest they should be 
from nearer and dearer hands, passed through the little 
half-open door that had been placed there at the mouth of 
this port-hole, and stood there and looked away to the south 
on the mighty edifice of St. Paulo, and on to the spot where 
the apostle perished, but spoke no word. 

The little room that had been cut off by this door, and im- 
provised out of this port-hole by the sexton, was a dingy 


little place full of flower-pots and spades and mattocks. It | 


was the place, in fact, where the gravedigger kept his tools. 
Birds and flowers and sunshine, and the songs of peasants 


bore in from the fields and over the walls; dark sweeping | 
trees and pilgrims coming and peering from under their | 


shadows the whole year through. Surely this is the grave, 
if such a grave there be, to make a man ‘in love with 
death.” 

The artist followed in silence this silent and incomprehen- 
sible woman, and lifted her in the carriage and took his 
place by her side with a feeling almost akin to reverence. 
She seemed to him now to have something of that soul and 


sympathy which he had ever in his heart demanded that ' 


carriage was blossoming with beautiful women clad in every 
color of the rainbow. 

Then the band began to play again, and again the err- 
riages drew up on the broad gravel before the great palie- 
tree, and their occupants listened and looked at the sun 
hiding down behind St. Peter’s, or laughed and talked and 
mide love with their eyes. 

The carriage of the countess, either by accident or ly 
quiet and unobserved direction, was kept well out on the 
edge of the immense crowd, and but few acquaintances were 
encountered ; aud these few the silent countess dismissed 
with well-directed monosyllables, as if they had been little 
single-handled encounters and she the most cunning fencer 
in all the world ; she was therefore left much to herself. As 
for Murietta, probably he had not spoken ten words all 
day. 

There was a hat fluttering in the air in the face of the 
countess, as if to attract her attention, for she was looking 
dreamily away toward the gold and fire of the falling sun. 

She caught her breath as she saw this hat, and her little 
hands clutched in her rose and pink and lace, and her face 
was deadly pale. 

The hat, however, was replaced, and the man with his old 
gesture, as if he would say, ‘‘I am a blunt but honest sailor 
who carries his heart in his hand,” passed on and joined the 
count and Prince Trawaska, and a group of other gentlemen 
who stood beneath one of the little sycamores talking and 
watching the gay whirl of fashion in the carriages. 

The countess was suffering terribly. The old admiral 
knew this too, for as he passed on he threw a glance over 
his shoulder, looked hard and steadfast for a second in her 
pale and pitiful face as if to be perfectly certain that his 
arrow had gone to the heart, and then passed on with a 
swing and flourish of his cane, and a leer of satisfaction on 
his iron face. 

The lady put her hand to her throat, she clutched at her 
clothes, and was for a moment in great agony, and for a time 
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it seemed doubtful if she could rally without assistance. | 
Murietta caught her hand, tore off the little pink glove, and | 


began chafing it, and tried to coax the 
back and out from her heart 
again. 

As he did this the old admiral again elbowed his way 
through the crowd near the carriage, and led the 
his friends, or followers, whichever they may have been, in 
his wake. 

The admiral looked hard into the carriage at Murietta, 
half-stooped, whispered to a man at his side, spoke to the 
count, who lifted his hat vi ry civilly and respectfully to his 
wife, and so went on. 

This time the countess was almost utterly overcome, She 
bit her lips till they bled. She 
and it was with the greatest 
restored. 

** He will murder me yet!” She whispered this to herself, 
and, when Murietta asked her if she really feared this man 
would harm her, she would not answer, but looked away 
again at the sun dying in a sea of blood, and was very silent 
and very pale. 


frightened blood 
and into her hands and face 


sank back into the carriage, 
effort that she could be 


It would be 
carriage of the countess also must 


At last the carriages in front began to move. 
but a few minutes till the 
move on and give room. 

She turned to the artist and lcoked at him with the same 
sad longing, the same lonely and pitiful expression he had 
seen in her face at Genoa, and said: 

**I may be imprisoned before I see you again. 
be impossible for me to see you more. 
one favor ?” 

**T will do anything in my power to serve you, lady, even 
though it risked my life,” answered the artist, with all the 
earnestness and determination of a nature now fully aroused 
and ready for action. 

** No, not that much now,” 


It may 
Will you do me 


answered the lady, half-smiling 
at his earnestness; ‘‘ not that now; it is only this: Iam so 
situated that I am worse than alone. I must drive out, and 
dare not go out alone, That man will not murder me with 
a knife. He will not spill one drop of blood, but he will kill 
me as certainly as I live, and he will do it deliberately and 
by inches. Listen. I have found the ring—my dead 
brother’s ring. This man the admiral has it. I must have 
that ring at the risk of my liberty—even of my life.” 

‘** But, my dear lady, I do not understand.” 

**No, you do not understand, and you do not promise.” 

*T do not understand, I do promise. If you are in 
danger, or if any lady is in danger, or if you even imdgine 
you are in danger, what better can I do, what else have I to 
do, in this sullen, weary world ’—the man was almost on his 


feet—‘‘ than to stand up and protect you ?” 
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| Do you understand ? 
count and | 


to the 


‘Gently, gently,” whispered the countess, “ you are wild, 
you will ruin everything. But listen. Some day [ may be in 
trouble, what then ?” 

‘* Send for me,” replied the artist, firmly and emphatically. 

**T may be imprisoned,” she began again, in a low voice. 
They may put me in prison.” 

“*T—TI think I——” 

**No, no, you do not understand. Look here. If a lady 
should send to youn—send her maid—could send nothing 
like a note or letter, or other message, and tell you she 
was a prisoner and required your help, what would 
you do?” 

** Well, I suppose the correct thing to do would be to go 
consul representing the country from which the 
lady came and——” 

** And get laughed at for your pains,” 
sharply. 

The carriages were moving off. The countess, at last, laid 
her little hand on the arm of Murietta, and again looked in 
his face. 


put in the countess, 


“If I some day send my maid to you, will you come to 
me, and at once, and contrive to get a message from me to 
my father ?” 

‘**Come to you? Iwill come to you for that purpose if I 
have to come through fire !” 

She looked at the man’s passionate and determined face, 
and seemed satisfied. She took her hand from his arm as 
the carriage whirled down the serpentine road between the 
rows of sycamore-trees, and, looking once more into his face, 
said softly : 

** You will remember ?” 

**T will remember.” 

“No? You will not dine with me to-day? Then to- 
morrow you will be sure to be with me by twelve, and we 
will find a new drive in the gardens of the Dorias,” 


C HAPTER XVI. 


A MARCH HARE AND A HATTER, 


Merrerta kept his promise to drive with the countess 
across the Tiber to the grounds of Prince Doria, very 
reluctantly, next day. He hardly knew why, but he really 
dreaded to go. He had, in fact, made up his mind not to go 
at all, and when the footman came up the narrow stone steps 
and tapped at the door, he found him fitting there before 
the torn and pierced picture of the One Fair Woman, moody 
and ill at ease, and quite unprepared for the drive. 

The artist was not well used to the convenient nnd fash- 
ionable lies by which men and women daily escape the 
responsibility of promises, and so, sending his compliments 
to the countess, he hastily ar- 
ranged his toilet, and was soon de- 
scending the steps by the little 
blue Madonna with the undying 
lamp at her feet. 

The morning was warm; the 
artist had made some haste, and 
was descending the steps and 
. approaching the carriage with his 
cloak thrown back loosely over 
his shoulders, and his frock- 
coat unbuttoned and pushed 
back, so that it exposed the 
rich red silk sash that wound 
about his waist, and hung im 
tassels on either side, after the 
fashion of the Mexican at home. 

The countess started back in 
her seat as if in terror at sight of 
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this rich red sash about his tasseled waist, and cried out 
like a frightened child : 


“Tt is blood! It is a sabre-cut, a dagger’s gash! It means | 


death !” 
She hid her face in her hands and shuddered, while Little 
Sunshine looked at her in amazement. 
After a moment she lifted her face and smiled sad and 


sweetly as before, and pulling in her rose and pink robes | 
with her dimpled pink baby hand, that still trembled like a | 
leaf in the wind, she made room for Murietta, and made no | 
more mention of the red sash again. 

They crossed the Tiber Bridge, and at the Island 


were soon 


tortuous road 
towards the 
Via Garibaldi. 

Gardens _ to 
the right and 
gardens to the 
left, wi ha 
splendid foun- 
tain pouring 
out here and 
there, as if it 
was large and . 
generous 
enough to wa- 
ter the whole 
thirsty Cam- , ,; 
pagna ina 
middle Sum- 
mer’s day. 

Palm - trees, 
Sycamore, 
locust, and 
trees of every 
name and 
clime, and 
flowers of 
every color on 
this sunny , 
hillside, slop- * 
ing down and 
overlooking 
Rome. 

This is the 
most delight- 
ful as well 
as the most 
dreamy pros- 
pect of any 
city to be seen 
in the world, 
for, sitting 
here and look- 
ing east and against the high white mountains above | 
Tivoli, and twenty miles away across the Campagna, the city | 
seems to touch the base of these mountains. The towers 
and the spires, and the mighty structures of every age and 
elevation, standing there on the half-leveled Seven Hills, seem 
to have their base against the mountains twenty miles away, | 
and the city seems to be built all over the vast plain from | 
the Tiber to Tivoli. 

Pass through this gate, with all the walls to the right and 
left, inside and out, battered and riddled and torn by cannon 
balls; this gate through which little armies have been 
coming in and going out, victorious and defeated, fighting 
like dogs, dying like men, for the last ten years, and you 
come in a little while to the highest spot and the most beau- 
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tiful on all the banks of the lower Tiber. Here you 
drive through long avenues of oak, and the oak-trees 
are seared, and split, and splintered by shot and shell. 
You drive through an old cemetery with pagan inscriptions 
and sarcophagi, with Greek traditions and stories pictured 
out in marble, and the dead man’s battles told in bold and 
bloody relief by the lid of his coffin, now set up and made 
bare for the contemplation of the curious barbarian from the 
far Northwest. 

Drive on through and under the dark and overhanging 
oaks, and you see close to your right a little white monu- 
ment, with its little story, in French, about the men who 
fell fighting 
down yonder 
for the Pope 
in the other 
oak avenue, 
and among the 
other tomb- 
stones. 

Here are 
great pine- 
trees as talt 
and graceful 
as those of the 
Pacific, only 
they are set 
with awkward 
regularity, and 
have been put 
down in order, 


i, 

i 
\ 
ke 


and in line, 
4 and in rows 
4 like soldiers, 
us if every- 


thing on this 
hill of beauty 
meant battle 
and discipline 
and death. 

There is a 
great square in 
the centre of 
the open grove 
where princes 
and even kings 
come to walk 
and talk, and 
revel on the 
grass, in a sort 
of royal picnic, 
every Summer 
season, 

There were 
but few people 
there, and the 
countess drew along breath of relief as she saw the green 
plot but sparely sprinkled with people, and but few car- 
riages in the long, eight-mile drive over the beautiful lands 
of the great and good Prince Doria. 

Perhaps the countess had been thinking of that ugly face 
that rose up before her on the Pincian, and that came as if 
from under her own carriage but the day before, and feared 
a repetition if she should here fall into a crowd of people. 

They drove round to the little lake, with its swarms of 
water-fowl, with its border of water-lilies, and there drew 
up, and Little Sunshine and the artist descended and 
gathered flowers from the banks, or threw bread at the 
swans, or fed the gold-fish that came up to the surface, 
almost on to the bank, to take the food from the hand, 
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The countess sat in her carriage more silent and sad than , 


before. She had remarked to Murietta, as they climbed the 
hill np out of Rome, that they should have but few more 
drives together, perhaps but a single drive more ; and he was 
thinking of this, and also thinking of her strange and un- 
reasonable terror at sight of the red sash as he came to the 
carriage that day. 

Suddenly through the green trees, below him, yet on a 
crest of a lower little hill, between him and Rome, he saw a 
tall and dark and a wonderful figure move and then stand, 
turn, and, plucking at a flower, look directly down on to the 
rolling Tiber and on Rome. 

The artist let go the little boy's hand, dropped his own 
flowers, and almost fell upon his knees in the tall strong 
grass through which they had been wandering. 

The little boy looked up to him with all the wonder of his 
mother’s matchless eyes, put back his hair with a hand half- 
tull of flowers, and stood there waiting while the artist 
looked away at the wonderful woman slowly plucking the 
flowers to picees and looking down upon Rome as if she 
dreamed. It was Annette ! 

The little boy picked up the fallen flowers and handed 
them back to the artist, and then the two went on as before, 
picking up and plucking flowers from out the grass; only 
the artist could not see very clearly ; and once, when the little 
boy caught a flower of singular beauty and held it up under 
his eyes, he pushed back his hair and looked around and up 
et the sky, and asked the artist if it was not going to rain, 
for he felt a drop on his hand. 

The lady was quite alone. Murietta did not dare ap- 
proach nearer. He even went aside and drew a clump of 
wood and vine between the lady and himself, as if it had 
been an impenetrable curtain and he wished to keep it there 
forever. 

At last she had plucked her flowers to pieces, and then 
looking over on the dreamy and beautiful scene before, 
turned a little to one side and joined her father, a tall and 
iron-faced soldier, who stood against a great pine close at 
hand, smoking his cigar. 

The father lifted his hand after a moment's consideration, 
and then a black man came forward and then returned, and 
then a carriage came down the avenue with two black men 
on the box, and father and daughter entered and drove 
rapidly away. 

The artist led the little boy down and on to the crest of 
the hill where the tall dark woman had stood between him 
and Rome, as she had ever stood before him, lifted up, 
exalted between him and all things else, and there he 
stooped as if gathering flowers (while the little boy looked 
on and wondered), and picked up the bits of flowers that 
had fallen from her hand and placed them tenderly between 
the leaves of a book that he wore in his breast. 

Then the little boy ran down the hill and plucked some 
special flower that he had discerned from the distance, and 
as he ran, the artist, looking quickly around and making 
sure that no one saw him, kneeled, fell wpon his face, and 
kissed the earth where she had walked. Then he rose up, 
found the little boy, led him back, and as he entered the 
carriage and again sat down by the silent countess, he felt 
somehow inexpressibly happy and intensely sad. 

The few carriages were fast rolling away toward Rome, 
for beautiful as is this place is it is very damp, and a danger- 
ous place to remain in after sunset, and our party speedily 
followed. Little was said on either side. The countess was 
thinking of the future, the artist of the past. 

“No, no, lady, another time,” said the artist, resolutely, 
as she stood on the steps of her palace above him, urging 
him to join her at dinner, ‘I cannot to-day.” 

Vell, then, you will drive with me to-morrow ?” 
The artist hesitated. He had gone back to the worship of 
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his old idol. 


from her in a month. 


The countess had driven him a thousand miles 
He had gone back to her feet in a 
moment, and he wished to remain there. 

** You will come but this once, but this once more ?”’ 

The countess came down the steps and laid her littke hand 
on his arm and looked in his face with a troubled and an 
appealing look. ‘You do not understand ; you are » man 


+ and do not think of a woman's weakness and her wants.” 


**T should be a boor, a brute, lady, to allow you to ask me 
twice after all the peace and pleasure you have given me. | 
certainly will be with you to-morrow.” 

He raised his hand, she aseended the steps, and he passe: 
ont and down to the Caffé Greeo, a bohemian head-quarters 
where he sometimes fell in for an hour's pastime and a lunch, , 
ora glass of indifferent wine. 

Yet he had not been here much of late, and remembered, 
as he passed in, that he had not dined from wader the roof 
of the countess for days together. 

Some old friends sat there, and he felt that they were a 
little cold and chilly in their behavior. Away down in a 
corner, two artists sat at a little marble table together, and 
laid their heads close together as if they were whispering. 
One of them was stroking and patting the large round head 
of a great spotted dog, as he alternately sipped his wine and 
laid his head over toward the head of his companion, and 
then looked up at Murietta. 

Over to the left, on the other side, an American artist 
spoke to a French artist and looked at Murietta. The 
French artist shrugged his shoulders, and then sat. still, 
and left the American artist to translate that remark as he: 
chose. 

Carlton arose and came forward, as the one particular 
friend of the artist, but even he was a little stiff and cere 
monions, as Murietta threw off his cloak and sat by his side 
at a table, and ordered wine for both. 

“You have been away from us so long, so very, very long ; 
why, we hardly know you !” 

**So very long? Why, I have seen you, my friend Carl- 
ton, nearly every day for the last month.” 

“Yes, from a splendid carriage by the side of a mad 
countess, and another man’s wife, and——” 

“Good God!” The artist sprang to his feet and almost 
upset the wine that had just been brought. ‘*‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

“Sit down! The whole caffe is noticing you !” 

The artist sat and filled a glass to the brim. Then, 
tossing it off, after the fashion of the American, said: 

** But tell me, what do you mean ?” 

“Mean ? Really, I mean nothing. Not I, but the world— 
that is, the little meddlesome, mischievous American world 
here—is talking of you and the countess, and the conntess 
and you, and nothing else, and it has been doing so for the 
last fortnight. Can it be possible that you do not 
know it?” 

** Know it? I did not dream of it! Besides, look here !” 
He caught the man half-savagely by the breast of his coat. 
‘**You know me, you know my affections lie in another field, 
Carlton. You knew when you heard people use her name 
and mine that it was utterly impossible that I should do, nay 
think, an improper thing in this connection !” 

** Yes, I knew it.” 

** And what did you say to these meddlers ?” 

** What should I have said ?” 

“You should have told them they lied, and you should 
have driven the lie down their throats! Not for my sake, 


Carlton, not for mine! my name will take care of itself, and 
in the teeth of the world I shall pass unstained like a po!- 
ished stone, but for jer sake, for her, knowing what you 
knew of me, for you have broken bread at her table. 
Whatever’a merchant may do or a politician may devise, a 
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man—a man, mark you !—who takes my hand and holds 
friendship with me, takes on himself the responsibilities of 
a man, and stands between an 
world !” 

The artist had risen up, gathered his cloak about him, 
and was about to pass out. He had leaned his head and 


honest woman and the 


almost hissed his last words in the ears of Carlton between | 


his teeth. 

‘Hear me, one word! Heaven knows my friendship for 
you, and I know your simplicity and your sincerity. Pray 
sit one moment, and let us not part thus, for you wrong me 
now, 28 you are always wronging yourself.” 

Murietta muffled his cloak closer about him and sat 
down. 

‘**Look here. You are too impetuous. You know as little 
of the world as you do of women. You bring with you all 
the freedom and movement of the Plains. You would toma- 
hawk a man as if you were a Comanche.” 

The artist tapped the stone floor of the caffe fiercely with 
his foot. ‘All Rome then is talking of that gentle and 
unhappy lady! All Rome is also talking of me. 


The world looked black to Murietta. He was almost 
blind with passion and tumultuous thought. Suddenly he 
turned to Carlton. 

** Well, my politic and most civilized friend,” began he, 
sharply and bitterly, ‘‘ what would you have me do ?” 

“With the present state of affairs, nothing,” answered 
Carlton, gently. ‘‘ I should simply employ my own carriage, 
let the kind and gentle Count Edna, who has the sympathy 
and respect of all Rome, ride with and take care of his own 
wild wife, while I took care of iay own reputation.” 

“*T shall drive with the countess to-morrow !” 


“Yes, perhaps you will drive with the countess to the | 


end!” Then, assuming an air of the philosopher, Carlton 
suid, ‘No, you will reform to-morrow. ‘To-morrow, my 
boy, is the day of all days to reform in. To-morrow ; always 
to-morrow.” ; 

**Mark you!” Murietta leaned over and wagged his finger 
in the face of his cool and prudent friend, ‘* mark you, if 
ever any man, even though that man be her husband, dares 
open his lips against that woman, he dies, by heaven !” 

‘No, no, no, no. That is not the way to live ; that is not 
the way to get on. If you will insist on your war-dance, put 
on your war-paint and go back to your Mexican border.” 

Carlton had reached and taken the artist by his arm, and 
half-foreed him back again into his seat. 


The cool half-humor of his friend did more to pacify him | 


than had a dozen sermons, and, sitting still a moment, he 


leaned over to Curlton and said, ‘Iam not curious, or at | 


least I hope not vulgarly so, but please tell me what some of 
these meddlesome gossip-mongers have been saying ?” 

“Well,” began Carlton, quietly, ‘‘do you remember the 
little fairy story in the ‘Child’s Primer,’ about the March 
Hare and the Hatter ?” 

‘*No; and what the devil has a March hare and a hatter 
to do with me and the countess ?” 

** Listen, and you shall hear.” 

Marietta again tapped the stone floor with his foot, and 
iting his lips, sat eager to listen. 


Carlton filled his glass, drank it off, filled that of Murietta, 
waited for him to empty it, or at least sip it in the old | 


Italian fashion, and then he deliberately began : 

** Well, this fairy tale runs after this fashion : Once upon 
a time a little girl was lost in fairy-land, and she did 
not know her way out. At last she came to the forks of the 
road, and there in the way sat an old woman with a short 
pipe in her mouth. 


*** Madam, can you tell me which road I shall take to find | 


my way home ?” 


And the | 


fair Annette! What has she heard, and what will she say ?” | 
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““* Well, my child, if you turn to the right and follow that 
road, it will lead you to the house of the hatter. 
you, the hatter is mad—mad as a March hare |’ 

**The little girl shuddered, and turned and looked down 
the other road, and then timidly asked if she should not, 
then, take that road. 

*** Take it if you like, my child, take it if you like; but 
mark you, down that road there lives the March hare, and 
the March hare is mad—mad as a hatter !’ ” 

Carlton stopped, laughed a little, and then filled his glass 
and drank it off at a gulp, for he was an American, and did 
not know how to drink wine. 

“Well,” said Murietta—‘‘ well, well!" His foot tapped in 
| a terrible tattoo on the stone floor, ‘* What, in the name of 
all the saints—what, in the name of all the saints, has this 
mad hatter and this mad March hare to do with me, or this 
gentle and beautiful lady, the countess ?” 

** Nothing whatever, nothing at all,” answered the other, 
slowly ; ‘‘only this morning or yesterday, as you drove 
through the crowd in the great drive as usual, I heard a 
remark as usual, and that remark , 

** And that remark Murietta was again on his feet. 

“Sit down, sit down,” half whispered, half hissed Carlton 
as he tried to laugh, and as he reached up his hand and laid 
it on the arm of Murietta, and tried to gently drag him 
| again back to his seat ; ‘* will you not sit down ?” 

Tee No; I am wild; I[ am sick and disgusted. 
air. Ican’t breathe here; it suffocates me. 
out; I want to go outside the walls of Rome. 


room here ; it is too close !” 


But, mark 


T want the 
T want to go 
There is not 


* Come! come !” 


“Tam going out. Good night.” 
** But the story ?” said Carlton. 
** But what ?” asked Murietta, turning around and draw- 
ing his cloak closer about him. 
“The story, or rather the sequel after, the fairy tale of the 
| hatter and the March hare.” 
‘Yes; that remark—what was it? You would provoke 
the devil,” said he, again tapping a tattoo on the stones as 
_ he stood there with his hat down over his eyes and his cloak 
drawn close about him. 
| ‘Sit down, and I will te!l yon what it was, lest you think 
| it something either very wicked or very witty, but I assure 
| you that it was neither.” 
** Well, I am listening,” said the artist. 
** Really it is nothing,” langhed Carlton quietly, ‘ worth 
repeating ; a man in the crowd simply said, as you and the 
countess passed by, ‘There goes the hatter and the March 
| hare.’ ” 
As the two men parted, Carlton called back over his 
shoulder, ‘*‘ To-morrow we will reform.” 


XVII. 


WITH THE ONE FAIR WOMAN, 


CHAPTER 


Ir is very hard indeed to write a romance altogether 
out of facts. The facts refuse all the time to adjust them- 
selves. They are all the time in the way. The unimpor- 
tant facts refuse to lie down and lie still, and be passed over 
as they should be, and the important ones often stand up 
tall and white and cold, and ghostly, as if they had just 
risen from a grave-yard, and did not want to be disturbed. 
And then these grave-yard ghosts all want to be described 
so minutely. They keep introducing themselves and sit- 
ting down before you like Italian models, ever falling in 
pesition as they sit, and saying all the time, ‘‘I am So- 
| and-so, and not This-and-this.” 


| 
People, too, are tiresome. These real people are hard to 


| handle. They are not exactly what you want. They some- 
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times persist in being intolerably dull and uninteresting, 
yet all the time and withal they will insist on being put 
down just precisely as they appeared, and will determinedly 
insist all the time in saying exactly the same stupid things 
they said on the occasion described without one redeeming 
variation. Better to break up your work, root and branch, 
scatter it to the four winds, and begin with stage, scene, 
actors—all from your own brain. 


* * = * * * * 


Murietta called at the palace of the pink countess in the 
afternoon of the next day, as he had promised. 

It was not, perhaps, absolutely necessary that he should 
call, but he did so in a spirit of defiance, and wanted to 
show to himself and the world that he proposed te do as he 
pleased in this matter so long as he harmed no one, and 
kept his heart and his conscience clear. 

He was glad, very glad, when he was told that she was not 
in; and went down the great broad brown tuffa steps with 
a lighter heart than usual. 

** The spell is broken,” he said to himself almost gaily as 
he gained the street, and tapped his boot with his cane. 
‘*The spell is broken, the charm is over, and I am again 
free, and well escaped from a love that I could never under- 
stand in the least.” 

Then suddenly he stopped and began to think, and then 
lis brow gathered with concern. He knew perfectly well 
tliat she was not out, and he knew just as certainly that she 
would have seen him, that she wanted to see him, and he 
I:new that something was wrong at the palace of the beauti- 
ful lady in pink. 

He began to despise himself again for having only thought 
of her in the most selfish manner, and for that selfish satis- 
faction which he felt when he found she would not see him, 
and he walked on gloomy and full of conflicting thought. 

As he slowly sauntered on along the Via Felice with his | 
head down, a hand reached out before him, and looking up 
he saw the pleasant face of the Secretary of the Spanish 
Legation. This gentleman was a threadbare author and a 
friend of the artists. He gloried in the title of Secretary 
of Legation, for it gave him an admission into society. 

“T am going ”—then the secretary rustled and fumbled | 
in his vest-pocket and drew out a little piece of paper and a 
little piece of tobacco, and these somehow rolled themselves | 
together between thumb and finger, as they only can 
between the thumb and finger of a Spaniard, and putting 
the end of this little wisp between his teeth, he found a 
match in the same sudden and mysterious manner, tou¢hed 
it to the end of the wisp, and instantly fired himself off, 
while the smoke poured from his mouth as from the mouth 
of a cannon—‘‘T am going to one of the Afternoons of the 
amiable Miss D——, an ancient but most honored lady ; 
that is just as much as a Secretary of Legation should say, 
though if I was again writing novels I might say a great 
deal more, and would be more than honored if you would 
accompany me.” ; 

Murictta was just in the mood to do anything, go any- 
where. He turned, took the kind, good secretary's arm 
without a word, and went on silently up the strect. He was 
wondering what in the world had become of last month. 
He saw that the deciduous trees which had been quite bare 
when he last passed that way were in full leaf, and casting 
cool and pleasant shadows over at least a hundred happy 
peasants asleep in the open street. 

““What in the world have I been doing ?” he asked him- 
self ; ‘what have I done all this pleasant and dreamy Sum- 
mer month? Then he thought of what Carlton had said 
the night before, and was sorely nettled. ‘Where am I 
going now?” He said this to himself almost audibly, and 


suddenly stopped and turned to the good-natured secretary. 
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‘Pray tell me where we are going, and whom I am to see 
there ?” 

‘You are going with me to one of the social afternoon 
gatherings of the amiable and ancient Miss D A 
very proper lady, I do assure you, else a Secretary of 
Legation would not be found there, I will be sworn.” 

‘* But whom will we meet there ?” 

‘* Artists and poets, literary and scientific people from all 
parts cf the world. The best people, I assure you, the very 
best place in Rome fora man like you and I; lots of brain 
and not many clothes.” 

‘And not many ladies, I hope ?” 

‘‘Ladies! no; no ladies to speak of. Yet there are the 
tall, long people from the States, a sort of flag-staff species, 
that vibrate and flutter between the two sexes and belong to 
neither, yet claim all the privileges of both—I mean the 
special correspondent in gold-rimmed spectacles, usually 
from the city of Boston ; but further than these, and an old 
imbecile and superannuated princess or two, you will find 
nothing much in the shape of woman.” 


Muricita was amused, and was also glad to know that there 
was no probability of meeting the One Fair Woman at this 
gathering of bohemians on the hill. 

On reflection he began to see that he had really been 
keeping out of society, or at least had lacked courage to go 
to more than one pleasant gathering, for fear he should come 
face to face with Annette. Therefore, he was well pleased to 
know that in this company, at least, which had been so 
humorously pictured by the good-natured novelist and secre- 
tary, he should be quite certain to not encounter her. 

They climbed the longest, steepest, narrowest stone stairs 
in all Rome, perhaps. It was a perfect corkscrew, and went 
rouad and round and round in the dar till they both grew 
dlizzy-headed. 

Then at last they pulled at the red tassel of a rope that 
hung there like a little red lamp trying hard to make itseli 
seen, and then they entered a very pleasant ante-room, and 
leaving their hats and canes and cloaks, they passed the door 
which opened into a most pleasant place, and out of which 
poured a murmur of most pleasant voices, as of a great 
multitude talking in all the tongues of Europe. 

They were met by a busy, bustling little woman who kept 
fluttering about and catching her breath, and coughing, and 
flipping her fan, and introducing everybody to everybody, 
and bumping against people, and all the time keeping the 
part of the saloon which she was in, and that was nearly 
every part at the same instant, in a perfect state of excite- 
ment and turmoil. 

This little lady’s name should have been Mother Bunch, 
for she was so fat and so good-natured and so delightfully 
stupid. She had corkssrew curls all about her ears and 
shoulders. In fact, nearly every woman there had, more or 
less, corkscrew curls about her ears. Even the little brown 
poodle there, which seemed terribly jealous of every atten- 
tion to his mistress, and which pretended to sleep all the 


| time and yet never slept at all, unless he did it while he 


was snapping at somebody, even this little poodle had little 
corkscrew curls hanging from and about his little flossy, 
brown-tan and leather ears. 

There were a great many tall, bony, and lonesome women 
in corkscrew curls moving mournfully about behind a teacup 
and saucer. 

These women wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and nearly 
every one there had at least once in her life mounted the 
stump, and in the face of the world uttered unintelligible 
philippics against man and in behalf of her downtrodden 
Sex. 

These tall, bony, hungry-looking women from Boston 
towered above the other sex assembled there, like flagstaffs 


| above the procession in a Fourth of July Celebration. 
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They went round, behind their gold-rimmed spectacles | 
and teacup and saucer, thrusting their long lean necks right | 
and left, and looking like the giraffes in a menagerie. You 
would almost expect them to turn their heads to one side, 
reach up and nip off the ivy leaves that had been frescoed 
around the border of the ceiling. 

What an odd assemblage it was to be sure! There sat the 
man in the centre of an admiring group, who had devoted 
his life to prowling through the catacombs and dragging up 
Christian bones to the vulgar gaze of the curious, and re- 
moving their simple 
tombstones to the mu- 
seum of Rome. 

This was the man who 
had torn the ivy and the 
old fig-trees from the 
Coliseum, and he was now 
telling, with a flourish of 
triumph, what he ex- 
pected to find when he 
excavated the very foun- 
dations of the Coliseum. 
This was the man who 
had renovated the ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla 
and made the place vile 
with asphalte and the 
smell of tar and turpen- 
tine. Yet this man set 
himself up for quite a 
hero, and was certainly 
quite a centre here. 

There were good and 
great men too standing 
away here and there in 
the corners. And now 
and then you stood be- 
fore a man, as you wan- . 
dered around and wedged 
yourself through the 
crowd, whose name had 
been familiar to you even 
in your childhood. After 
awhile Murietta began to 
fall in love with this place 
and the puffy, fussy little 
woman, who had come 
and set up a little king- 
dom on the Seventh Hill 
of the Cvesars, and, in 
spite of his determination 
at first to retreat as soon 
as possible, he now found 
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against which they sat, as they watched the tall and terrible 
women moving to and fro upon their various missions in 
Rome. These beautiful children made one in love with 
Silence. 

The lion was there also, the shaggy Numidian lion, and he 
moved about and shook his mane and roared in a voice 
and manner that made you feel very certain, and also very 
sorry, that the lion is and ever will be a beast in spite of his 
strength and dignity. 

The elephant and the hippopotamus waddled and toddled 

about the grounds, and 
\ overgrown boys with 
ie guide-books, had 
just been let out from 
school, snapped and 
snarled at each other from 
behind their wires, and 
talked art and disputed 
with a zeal that 
equaled only by 
ignorance, 


who 


was 
their 


Good-natured old gen- 
dukes, princes, 
consuls, and Secretaries 
of Legations went about 
feeding the pretty ani- 
mals, and the plain ani- 
mals too, in the mena- 
gerie, with tea and cakes 
and buns and bread and 
butter ; and pretty inno- 
cent Mollie stood back in 
the corner by the side of 
Paolini, looking as happy 
as possible and eating as 
fast as an old general 
could feed her. She was 
playing the part of a little 
pet grizzly bear of Cali- 
fornia, standing on his 
hind legs and eating nuts 
from the hand of a Cali- 
fornian. 

Such American 
society in Rome, or at 
least the busy, the active, 
the accessible, the work- 
ing wing of it, for be it 
known that the majority 
of the people present 
who contributed to make 
up this pleasant little 
menagerie were Ameri- 


tlemen, 


was 


he was loth to go away. 

There were some pretty 
flowers there, too. The 
violet looked up from the 
base of the wall to the 
tall sunflower that tossed 
its head and lorded the 
land, and the daisy peeped out from under the thorn and 
the thistle with its sweet soft eyes, and gave the place a 
charm and a perfect freshness. 
garden. 

But then the tall, long, lonesome woman kept wandering 
around, and kept suggesting the idea that the place was, 
after all, a menagerie. 

The menagerie was complete. If the giraffe was there, 
then the mild-eyed gazelle was there also. Beautiful young 
girls sat there as silent as if they were painted on the wall 
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It was a sort of human 


cans, although the bus- 
tling little Mother Bunch 
of a hostess was English. 

The party was thinning 
out and melting away. 
Murietta had found the 
modest little Secretary of 
Legation, and the two together were seeking for the amiable 
little hostess to say good-by. 

There was a flutter about the door, and she was not to be 
found. Then in a moment there was a murmur of admira- 
tion just audible all around the saloon, and Murietta sank 
back behind the little secretary and close against the wall, 
and as well out of sight as possible. 

The crowd parted before her as she passed on. Never 
yet did woman move with such perfect grace, such quiet 
power, and such noble presence, as did that lady then and 
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there, as she crossed the saloon with her father, the iron- 


faced soldier, and sat down dreamily on a lounge by his | 
sidr, 

Murietta, by accident, had settled back against the wall in 
this very same direction. 
reach of her hand. 


He was standing now almost in 
He hardly dared breathe. He was won- 
dering if she did not hear his heart beat, and then he begen 
tv look in vain for an opportunity to steal away unseen. 

Just then the kind little hostess, who had led Annette 
and her father to the seat, caught sight of the artist. There 
was no escaping ; there was no time for excuse or explana- 
tion. He came forth from his retreat as the little woman 
called his name, and an informal introduction, a simple, 
sudden introduction, passed in a moment. 

The lady did not rise. She sat perfectly still and com- 
posed all the time; yet she was neither disdainful nor indif- 
ferent. She was simply perfectly at home, and by her easy 
manners and careless off-hand conduct did more to make 
Murietta satisfied with himself and at rest than anything | 
that she could have said or done. 

The artist settled down in a chair at the head of the sofa 
with his arms thrown carelessly over the head of the covered 
settee, and in a moment was talking on the old and easy 
topic of all travelers in that sunny land—art and the future 
of Italy. 

Gallant and graceful men would come, pay their compli- 
ments to the belle of Rome and pass on, looking regretfully 
back on leaving, as one might faney Adam looked on leav- 
ing Paradise; but the artist, to his intense delight, was 
specially favored by fortune, and sat there and talked as if 
he had known this lady all his life. 

Now and then the scarred and iron-faced soldier would say 
a word or two, but his mind seemed above and beyond the 


tame surroundings. His soul was riding on the smoke of 
battle. The old commander was marshaling his regiments 


and fighting over again the battles that had been lost. It is 
a dangerous thing for a man to engage in great contests and 
stretch his mind to its utmost tension in the accomplishment 
of herculean tasks. His soul becomes keyed to that high 
place, and he cannot come back to earth and be satisfied any | 
more with common things. 

Yes, he, the artist, had been to Naples, and he detested 
Naples ! 

* And do you like Naples ?” | 

* To me,” answered Annette, ‘‘Naples is a dream of Para- 
dise. I think it perfectly << 

** Well, yes,” answered Murietta, 

I, too, like Naples above all the world.” 

Then the lady pansed a moment, and lifting her great, 
dark, sweeping lashes, so full of poetry and passion held at 
will, she said: 

“And L ascended Mount Vesuvius, I and father together, | 
and found it delightful. And what do you think happened ? 
Ah, it was so touching and so beautiful !” 

Murietta leaned forward to listen. He could not guess, 

“Well, then,” langhed the lady, quietly, “I will tell you. 
As we rode up the broad earriage-road winding above the 
sea toward the hermitage there was a party of two in advance 
of us.” 

“A party of two. Nothing remarkable in that, unless 
perhaps they were brigands or lovers.” 

“No, nothing remarkable in the number or in the men, 
so far as I know, for I did not see the faces of either of them. 
But this is the pretty little romance of it. The pretty, 
winding, natural road began to be strewed and strown with 
little leaves of pink and crimson.” 

* And then ?” 

“Why, that is all; and the great lashes lifted and the 
fair and beautiful woman looked at the man a monvent, and 
then let her eyes fall to the carpet, and said softly, and as if 


‘now that I think of it, 
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ranger, 


| pretty evenly balanced. 


| Standing on a peak of the 
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in a dream, and as if she was remembering something very 
pleasant and telling it over only to he rself and not to a 
“the man, this man before me who rode up the 
mountain of fire in the sun, was scattering roses in my 
path !” 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


S73 EOD | HE man who is miserable is also the 
\\s man who is happy. He is, in fact, 


the only man who is really happy. 
Aman may not reap till he has first 
a plowed. 

No one can understand joy till he 
has first felt misery. Nature seems to 
be a vulgar commercial shopkeeper. 
All things seem to have a price. There 
are a few men, however, who are so 
formed that they are sometimes able 
to get a little happiness, or at least pleasure, in advance 
of payment—on credit, as it were. But then, when these 
men come to pay for it, they have to pay such enormous 
interest that they are ruined. 

Then there are other men wno come to their full estate 
and fortune with the ruddy hue of youth on their faces and 
full of sunshine in their hearts. No, no! these men have 
not suffered. Therefore they cannot enjoy. They are 
children still. 

You may follow this idea down till you come to a stone 
standing placid and still, and always serene and peaceful, 
but in the form and expression of a man ; and this form of 
a man, this stone, has not suffered at all. It cannot enjoy 
at all. 

Fire in the eye and furrows on the face, Let these things 
come when they may, they have their meaning. A man 


may crowd forty years into forty days and nights of his im- 


petnous life, if he be large enough of soul to hold them, and 
may die an old man at thirty. 

Nature keeps her own books and baptismal records, and 
all that, herself. It would be interesting if we could some- 
times manage to have her books and man’s compared. We 
would be startled at the discrepancies. 

Well, let no man murmur, or woman weep, in vain. The 


| storm is only the prophet and forerunner of fair weather. 
|The peasants know perfectly well that they are going to 


have a warm and an early Spring when they have had a 
hard and unhappy Winter. 

Ifa pendulum swings far to the left, it must swing just 
exactly as far to the right when it returns. All things are 
; The law of compensation is exact 
and unalterable. The great store of Nature is indeed a big 
vulgar shop. You must pay for everything you get. And 


| what is very interesting to know is the fact that the peasant 


has just as much of Nature’s currency in his pocket as the 
prince. 

Murietta had been doing a large business in this line from 
the first. From the very first he had felt and suffered much. 
Cordilleras when still a boy, with 
the sun and wind of the Pacific in his yellow hair, he had 
dared to question why he had been born, Such revolu- 
tions, rebellions, never go backward. Ask this question, and 
sometime the answer may come to you when you are tired 
and want to rest. Then you cannot rest. 

When you are suffering intensely you can safely say to 
yourself, “‘Iam heaping up money, I am putting it in the 


bank of Nature, and some day it will all be paid back with 
interest.” 

But now it seemed to Murietta as he sat there so perfectly 
full of calm delight, that there never any more could be even 
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the breath of a storm. His roses in the road on the path 
of the strangers who followed had been bread upon the 
waters. 

He did not say one word when she told this, He did not 
even look at her, for fear of he knew not what. He did not 
speak or answer her, or even lift his eyes to look at her. He 
was satisfied. It was enough. 

Now, for the first time, he liked Naples. He even was 
certain that he loved Naples and all her motley wretched 
people. 
beggarly princes of the old Jew quarter of Rome, and the 
princely beggars on the Spanish steps. He loved them all. 
For had not she said she liked Italy, and was not that 
enough ? He was willing—he wished to be blind. He 
wanted henceforth to see only through her eyes. 

Murietta did not dare remain long in her presence. In 
fact, for all that he had thought, and said, and felt, he had 
been before her but a very few minutes! But such min- 


utes! They were bricks of gold. They were great big 


He liked all Italy and all the people of Italy ; the | 


bank-notes that Nature had handed him, and bade him go | 


und take a glorious holiday, 

The good old commander came down from out his eloud 
of battle-smoke as the artist rose to say good-day, and, in a 
dreamy and indistinct way, said something of wishing to see 
this young man at his own house ; and then, to the unut- 
terable delight of Murietta, Annette took up the tangled 
thread and laid it straight and made its meaning intelligible 
by means of dates and numbers and names on a card which 
she now got from the dreamy old commander, who had gone 
back to ride on his battle-cloud ; and then, by means of a 
peneil and a few bold, clear words in a hand as clear and 
strong as if it might hold and control a world of its own, she 


blazed out the future path of the artist’s mind for many and | 


many a day. 
She had simply written the day, or evening, in which her 
house was open and they were at home. But this to him 


was more than all the wealth of banks, than all the world | 


beside. ; 

Poor deluded boy, self-deluded !_ He did not know, he did 
not think, could not think, that she had said nothing, done 
nothing whatever that she might not have said and done to 
any one, even the most humble and least favored in all 
that house. 

Then he retreated from her presence, and found the good 
secretary hidden away in a corner where the light would not 
fall too heavily on his clothes, and then, turning to the good 
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It is a bad sign if you feel lonesome in a city. And yet it 
is no uncommon feeling. And, too, if a man does feel lone- 
some in a city he feels it terribly. There is no man so 
lonesome as a man who is lonesome in a crowd. 

This man was not a bit exalted. He gave away all his 
money to beggars. He could have taken the little urchin, 
clad in sheepskin even in Summer, who ran by his side and 
asked for a sou, into his arms and kissed him, yet when he 
saw Carlton coming down the street on his way to the 
popular and populous Greco, he turned up a court and 
escaped him. 

Why had he done this? He did not know. 
did not wish to speak to him ? 
with him? Not so. 


Perhaps he 
Possibly he was offended 
He could not have shaped the reason 
into expression, or have given it utterance. But the truth 
is he felt that this day was sacred. It was to him a holy 
day. He felt that it would be profanity to speak. He 
wanted to think, to dream, to drift. He did not want to 
speak to Carlton, because he wanted to think of Annette. 

And now that he was happy, he did not stop to think that 
this would end some day. He felt that henceforward he 
should for ever walk on in the sun. It seemed to him just 
as if it would never be night any more in figure or in fact. 
His soul was drifting away into and over a great sea of light 
that knew not any shore. How could he then think of 
shore, or shipwreck, or anything that had a dark side or any 
disaster in it ? 

There are three things, at least, in art worth seeing in 
Rome, outside the Vatican. One of these, possibly the first, 
is the Dying Gladiator. Then there is the Moses of Michael 
Angelo, out in the rich old church near the Coliseum. 

It is an ugly figure, with horns on its head. It sits there 
right before you as if it had come down from some high 
place to get close to you, and control you, and awe you, and 
absorb you into its awful self. It sits there lifting its 
wrinkled brows all day to God. 

That figure seems as full of life, of husbanded strength, 


of suppressed power, as the Nile when flowing dark and 


Mother Bunch, they bowed themselves away, and were | 


gone. 


Down the corkscrew steps, and down and down, and | 


around and around and around. 
descended, and he knew not why he laughed. His heart 
was so full of happiness that it jostled and spilled over and 
on to the steps as they made their unsteady descent. 


Murietta langhed as he | 


‘*We have been up in heaven,” he said to the good secre. | 
tary, as they shook hands at the great portal, and then { 


turned and gave to the beggars who crowded around all the 
money he could find in his pockets. 

‘“Ha!ha! A pretty figure that,” langhed the secretary, 
as he said his good-by, ‘‘a figure that might be used by a 
novelist. It was indeed heaven, and, like heaven, it was 
very hard to attain. Let us hope that we have not 
descended into hell.” And so saying the novelist and 
secretary bowed very low, and then, waving his hand, went 
on his way. 

The artist again stood alone in the street, but he did not 
fecl alone. If all the hundreds of millions who have laid 
‘lown and died in Rome, who have made the very roads and 
streets, even the soil of Rome for many feet deep out of 
their dust, had risen wp, he could not have felt more in the 
presence of and in sympathy with his kind. 


full of flood, and lapping the topmost limit of its stony 
embankment. 

Whatever you may be, standing before this awful form of 
deified man, be you Papist, Protestant, or Jew, or Pagan, 
you feel somehow that from out of a man like that, and only 
that, there could have flowed a stream and tide of people 
with all their laws and ceremonies intact—even from this 
fountain-head before you, sitting there with all the sad 
majesty and desolation of Simai in the desert, that should 
flow on forever to the eternal sea. 

The third and last, if it is not the first, is a little face 
thrown bak over the shoulder, looking at you from under 
the careless brown hair, with the lips half-parted as if she 
had a story to tell you and you were bound to stand there, 
and look and listen and listen and look till you made out all 
the story yourself. 

Murietta went and stood before this picture, and alone. 
Whenever any one with a red book, who had the good taste 
to find the little treasure on the walls of the Barbarini 
Palace, would stop before the sad face of the Cenci, he 
would pass on a moment, and only a moment, until the dis- 
appointed visitor shrugged his shoulders, shut up his book 


| as if disgusted with the laudations heaped upon this little 


picture of poor Beatricia, and then he would return. 

There he stood and listened and listened, and stood and 
watched the light come and go from the great sad eyes ; 
even fancied he could see the blood flow and tall and pul- 
sate through the neck; looked at the parted lips till the 
sonl seemed passing through them, and then the sun went 
down, and the story was finished. He knew her now, and 
all ner awful sorrows. Their souls stood close together. 


‘ Lawless and terrible both of these, and mighty for good or 
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ill. How singular it is that all beautiful things are sad! 
Every great face seems to be a flood-gate of tears that is 
about to burst. This face of the Cenci is so, the Moses of 
Angelo is so; the face of the Gladiator would be so, only 
it is the face of a soldier, and is weeping blood. 


CuarTer XIX. 
*““} HAVE SOMETHING TO TELL you.” 


FEW days after this, Murietta, with the 
secretary and Carlton, sauntered out of 
Rome for a walk in the Borghese. 
They passed through the Porto Pop- 
ulo, turned to the right, and passed 
under the extended wings of the great 
eagles that sit above the massive gates 
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around the little valley with the deep, dense wood. Our 
friends had crossed the valley, and, coming now out of the 
thick wood, they saw a number of carriages drawn up under 
the trees on the grass at the side of the drive by a plashing 
fountain. They drew near this fountain, for some tall dark 
men, in the costume of the desert—Arabs they were—had 
dismounted, and, oddly enough, were leading their supple 
horses up to drink at the fountain. Just as if they were 
out on a great desert, and had suddenly come upon a well. 

Murietta’s admiration for the horse was always great, but 
now to see these children of Nature, here in this old civiliza- 
tion, dismount and devote their first care to their supple 
and sinewy friends, whom they talked to and treated as 


| brothers, he was quite carried away, and noticed no one, 


5 of the roads under the northeast wall of 
5 Eye the city. . 
AS. This was the season for such a walk. | 
rd \/ It was just the thing to do. All Rome 
(5 y) was daily pursuing the same thing ; 
(6-) & with the exception that half of Rome | 
NA rode in carriages, and a portion still | 


were on horseback, including the King of Italy, the Crown 
Prince, and a small army of officers of their suite. 

The woods were in full leaf, the grass grew long and 
strong, and leaned in the soft wind that blew through the 
trees, and there was the sound of bees in the white blossoms 
of the locust boughs overhead, and birds and butterflies 
moved and wound through the air, and all things seemed 
full of life and tranquil life and rest and peace. 

Away out yonder on the lawn, under the wall, were a lot of 
monks in long red gowns playing at ball, and shouting at 
each other like children. Some of these red monks were 
black kinky-headed negroes. 

Carriages were coming and going by hundreds. People 
passed on foot in light and airy dress, and horsemen gal- 
loped past in pairs, and men lifted their hats in silent 


respect as the royal party rode on under the waving boughs, | 


and on by the many fountains. 

Our friends reached the heart of the lonely wood, and 
there leaving the carriage road, went down a stair of stones 
together toward a little valley of deeper wood, with dark 


and mysterious walks, and fountains playing at every cross | 


of the many interwinding walks through the silent and most 
romantic wood. 

Some swans were floating idly around under the plash and 
fall of the fountain, and children were feeding them from 
their little hands whenever they could induce them near 
enough to the brink of the great stone-basin in which 
they swam. 


time I shall be out. 


nothing but these tall dark men, these Ishmaelites, with 
their strange history and wild life of the desert and their 
beautiful horses. He left his companions and passed at the 
back of the party of Arabs, and, under the deeper-hanging 
wood, where there were but one or two carriages, half- 
hidden away, to get a better view of the splendid steeds as 
they stretched their necks and gratefully drank from the 
fountain. 

‘T have escaped from my prison, you see—ha, ha, ha !” 

**Good heavens!’ The man threw up his hand to his 
face like a child that is frightened, and took a step 
backward. 

** Are you well? How are you? And how does it happen 
that you are on foot, when the king and all his court are so 
gaily mounted to-day, and riding through the woods ?” 

The lady laughed a little as she spoke, and, raising Ler 
head, looked to the left down the wood as if she was expect- 
ing some one, and was in fear that he would come too soon. 

The artist stepped forward mechanically, touched the 
little pink and pearl hand, and then, as it fluttered about 
and finally settled, as it always did settle, on the bed of rose 
and pink before the beautiful countess, he extended his 
fingers ; then, lifting his hat, passed the compliments of the 
day, and was stepping back and away into the crowd. 

The lady lifted her hand, leaned forward, looked very 
serious at the artist, and then glancing suddenly over her 
shoulder, as if to be sure she was not watched or overheard, 
she turned her great brown eyes, now half-full of tears, full 
upon the artist, and said ; 

“T have something to tell you. Come here. For 
heaven’s sake do not leave me! This may be the last 
I only managed to escape this morning 
from my prison by the skin of my teeth. Come!” 

The man stepped back, and stood by the carriage very 


| awkwardly, and very much concerned ; for the lady seemed 


** Ah ! this was a land to battle for !” said Carlton, swinging | 
his cane in the air, and catching a glimpse of the blue skies | 


through the boughs and blossoms overhead. 

**When Rome was Rome,” said the secretary, ‘‘and there 
stood on every hill a new Jerusalem as it were, what wonder 
that men gave soul and body for the hope of holding her 
reins in hand but a single day!” 

“The skies are the same,” said Murietta, ‘‘ the woods are 
the same, the birds and the butterflies they blow about us 
the same as they did around the golden chariots of the 
Cwesars. Ah, my friends, it is not the city that thrills you 
this morning! It is the wood, the air, the sky—Natvre. 
There needs to be no new Jerusalem on a hill to challenge 
your admiration this morning. This is perfection. Man 
will never make it finer, build his cities as he may !” 

Thus admiring, talking carelessly, walking slowly on, they 
came soon to the carriage-drive on the other side of the 


wood, for the place is limited, and the road makes a circuit 


wild and excited beyond any reason. 

She looked once more over her shoulder, nervously. 
‘They are down there.” The little pink hand fluttered in 
the direction of the deep wood. 

‘They will be back in a minute. You see I cannot shake 
them off for more than a moment. They have got my little 
boy ; my Little Sunshine, as you call him.” 

The artist caught a feeling of nervous fear from the lady 
as if it had been a fever; and he, too, began to look down 
the wood and feel a dread that they would come. Perhaps 
this was in sympathy for the lady, who really seemed to 
suffer with terror at the thought of seeing them. 

‘** Do you know,” she lifted her finger to her lip—‘‘ do you 
know they are trying to get my little boy away from me, 
trying to turn him against me, and make him hate me ?” 

Murietta did not answer. He began to feel a sympathy 
that was tearing his heart out. 

‘Well, they are,” she continued, still glancing now and 


| then over her shoulder, and once more lifting her finger to 


her lips; ‘‘ they are doing everything to turn him against 
me, and get him away, and to make him hate me, And that 
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is not all, nay, that is not half. Half! that is nothing—that , 
is nothing at all. But do you know—what fearful thing 
they are trying to do?” 

The artist again looked blank, but did not answer, save 
with his eyes. 

“T will tell you. 
further.” 

The artist stepped close, and she reached out her face, 
now ull aglow, and once more looking over her shoulder, | 
she said excitedly : 

** They are trying to make him a Catholic !” 

Then the lady's face grew suddenly white, and she settled 
back in her bed of pink and rose, and the little pearl hand 
lay on her lap as dead and helpless as if it was to never rise 
up any more. 


Look here. Lean your head a little 


If there had been a grain of selfishness in the make-up of 
this man, he now would certainly have lifted his hat and 
turned away. There are men who suffer more from the 
nervous fears and concerns of others than from their own. 
Murietta was such a man as this. He was a man who had 
suffered terribly and intensely all his life; yet he despised 
suffering when that suffering was his own. When the affair | 
was a matter of his own, he would rise up, take the bit in 
his teeth if the occasion was great enough to demand it, and 
right things and revenge them, or else bear and be satisfied. 
Bat when it was another who suffered, a fair and a beautiful 
woman, full of soul and sentiment, and one whom he could , 
not assist, then he, through this sympathetic nature of his, 
suffered too, and even more terribly than she. 

Standing there before her, all the sunshine of the day was 
driven away. The day became utterly overcast. A cold moist 
wind seemed blowing on him, and rasping his nerves with a 
chill and damp that went to the marrow. 

He wanted to get away, and yet his unselfish, sympathetic 
nature bade him stand there and suffer while she suffered. 

He lifted his eyes and looked from under the boughs over 
and across the fountain, for the Arabs were now leading their 
horses away and mounting them in the edge of the open 
road. Watching these men, for want of something better to 
do, while he stood there, his eyes met the eyes of Carlton. 
He had been looking at him all this time. Glancing around 
the crowd he saw that others, too, were noticing him, and 
frowning or half-sneering, as if he had been canght in a 
crime. 

It was his turn now to turn pale. The whole thing flashed 
on his mind ina moment. “ Then they saw me put down 
my face to hers to hear her tell her trouble. They saw her 
reach her hand, saw her fall back in the carriage as if sbme- 
thing terrible had been said or done.” He pulled his cloak 
about his shoulders, for he was growing chill, even in a | 
Roman Summer. 

The countess half-straightened in her seat, and looking up 
under the sweeping boughs down a sloping walk toward a 
fountain, she said, ‘“‘ They are coming,” and then she smiled 
in the old half-sad fashion, as if nothing had happened, for 
she caught sight of her little boy sailing along with his hat 
in his hand and his hair on the morning wind, as he ran in 
chase of a butterfly. 

“‘ How beautiful he is this morning !” said Murietta. 

**Do you know,” said the countess, as if quite recovered, 
“that I am perfectly certain that children come to us 
directly and immediately from among the angels ?” 

“And pray,” smiled Murietta, “how came you by such 
pleasant knowledge ?” 

“Oh, I know it by the way they behave, by their actions. 
See—look at my little boy there as he runs in chase of the 
butterfly. How light and airy he is! His feet take uncer- 
tain hold of the world. Even his child-language is new and 
strange to all men. He is hardly yet of the earth. Then 
you see he can almost fly even yet. He is more of heaven 


} 


than earth, even though he has already been here for some 
years. He is much more like an angel in his movements 
than like a man.” 

The old admiral was glorious in his Summer sailor's 
clothes and low-crowned hat, with its immense band, just as 
we have seen him at Genoa. He walked with the same 
swagger through the beautiful avenue by the musical foun- 
tains as he did at the first. Beauty, melody, nature, had 
nothing in common with him, and took no hold on his hard 
and uncompromising soul. 

*‘Oh, that monster! Must I forever remain in the power 
of that beast ?”’ The lady hid her face as she said this, and 
shuddered and trembled. 

Murietta’s blood was in his face once more. He was about 
to speak, about to throw back his cloak and ask permission 
of the countess to fly at the throat of this man who was per- 
secuting her, whomsoever he might be, and strangle him 
on the spot, when she went on kindly, as she uncovered her 
face : 

‘*You made me a promise.” 

en.” 

** You promised that when I should send word to you that 
I needed you, you would come.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, emphatically. 

** Lift your hand.” 

He lifted his hand from out his cloak and in the air above 
his head. 

** You swear to keep your promise.” 

‘TI swear to keep my promise.” 

‘*There, that is well,” and she sank back again as the 
men drew near. Then suddenly rising up and leaning for- 
ward, she said, ‘Here is a secret. My father is coming, 
My old, old father. He is old and he is dying, but he is 
coming to take me out of Italy, and away from these people 
who hold me here, or die with me. He is coming. They 
will try to keep him from coming ; they have kept him from 
me for years, but he will be here soon. They will try to 
keep him from seeing me when he comes. But you——” 

The men were passing through the trees, but a few steps 
distant. The old admiral had his hat in his left hand, and 
was reaching the other to Murietta. 

‘Glad to see you, Mr. Murietta. You know I am a blunt 
but honest sailor.” 

The countess leaned forward, and almost hissed between 
her teeth, ‘‘ Don’t touch his hand, he is a murderer! I have 
something to tell you! He it was who murdered my 
brother !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


Tre count was not at all wanting in politeness this morn- 
ing. Italians never are, except it be to their wives or their 
servants, but it seemed to Murietta, who stood there quietly 
on his ground and also on his guard, that he was just a little 
oyér-anxious to get in the carriage and get his wife away. 

“That man,” said the artist, after lifting his hat to the 
countess as the carriage whirled away, ‘‘that man simply 
has a property in that woman, and makes the most of it. 
Whatever they may say, he is either a knave or a fool.” 

“ Beautiful horses!” said the secretary, looking in the 
direction the Arabs had just taken down the drive. 

“Yes, and beautiful men those fellows of the desert,” 


| answered Murietta, as the three friends once more fell im 


together and sought the deeper shade, for the sun was now 
high and hot where they were not protected by the wood or 
the plash of a fountain. 

“Ah! but my friend Murietta,” laughed Carlton,‘ has a 
better eye for beautiful women than for beautiful horses, or 
beautiful men either !” 
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**So I fear, so I fear; and if a secretary may be per- , 


mitted to say as much, all Rome is perfectly well aware 
of the fact.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” suid Murietta, earnestly and emphatically, 
‘* that for what all Rome may say !” and he snapped his fin- 
gers in the air with an expression not to be mistaken ; ‘‘ but 
as for that lady, the lady to whom I spoke, and of whom 
you speak, she is a stranger here in a strange land, and 
in trouble.” 

“Ah,” said the good secretary, quietly, “that is a good 
beginning for a novel !” 


she is hardly among strangers.” 

‘Please to explain,” said Murietta, as they walked on 
through the wood together. 

‘* Well, a lady who is with her husband and has her chil- 
dren or her child about her, and has besides an income that 
supports a palace and a small army of servants, can hardly 
be said to be among strangers !”’ 


. . ' 
‘** And then the count is so very, very kind ; why, do you 


know,” sighed the secretary, ‘‘he can scarcely speak of her 
or her malady without tears ?” 

*‘Her malady !” exclaimed Murietta, stopping short in 
the road between his two friends. 

‘Yes, her malady. The countess—did you not know it ?— 
is mad.” 


‘““Then so am I mad!” answered the man with earnest- | 


ness. 

‘* Not at all unlikely !” laughed Carlton, ‘‘ only your mad- 
ness, my dear boy, is a sort of innocence that makes us like 
you all the more, and not afraid to be with you ; while that | 
of the countess is of a dangerous nature, and the poor count | 
has no alternative but to put her in a mad-house, or keep a | 


constant watch over her.” 


‘** And how noble it is in him to give up his life to taking 


care of her,” said the secretary, zealously. ‘‘ Why, the old 
admiral tells me that the count scarcely sleeps from one 
week’s end to another.” — 

**The admiral !” said Murietta with a sneer, as he thought 
of what the countess had just whispered in his ear. 

‘“* Ah! I see,” returned the secretary, ‘you are disposed to 
laugh at the rough but honest old sailor, but he is just the 
man for the place. You could not expect a prince or a man 
of an over-sensitive nature to consent to become the guard- 
ian or body-guard, as it were, of a mad woman. No, no, it 
takes pluck, and patience, and gentleness, and a great deal 
of good sound sense and firmness; and all these qualities 
the old admiral possesses, I am sure.” 

‘“‘T am bound to say I never liked the old admiral,” added 
Carlton. 
knave, and I do not know which, and, besides, I do not 
know that it is any of my business.” 

‘No, no; he is neither the one nor the other. 
the man, and I know human nature. 
study human nature. We must make it a specialty in order 
to succeed. That is my specialty. Well, this man, the 
admiral, is simply an honest, happy-go-lucky old seaman, 


who is honest to the core himself, and of course thinks | 


everyone else so. For my part I should like first-rate to 


put him in a novel as the hero of a great humanitarian | 


enterprise, and a man who went about in a blunt, honest 


way, doing good to every one and not asking or expecting | 


any return.” 


world if it was left for that man to do it,” said the artist, 
“and I should be very sorry to fall in with your hero on 
the highway of a night, I assure you !” 


‘““Why ! good heavens! do you fear that he would rob 
you ?” 


POPULAR 


‘‘ He is either a very flat old fool, or a very deep | 


I know | 
We novelists must 


MONTHLY. 


‘**He would either rob me or run away.” 

‘*Ha! you painters, you study only nature generally. We 
novelists study human nature. 
not get on. 


If we did not we would 
You can give me the tints and the bloom and 
the beauty of that bank of rose and briar to a nicety and 
precision that I would despair of. But you cannot tell one 
man or one inan’s motive, where I, as a novelist, can tell a 
hundred.” 

‘* Well, well, whatever there is in the old admiral, either 
good or bad, it matters little to me ; but I do pity the poor 


' . 
| count from the bottom of my heart, for he has a hard time 
‘*Come, come, Murietta, you are indeed stating it strong! | 


The lady may be a stranger, and also in a strange land, but | 


of it, and all Rome sympathizes with him most deeply,” 
said Carlton. 

‘**And the lady ?” said Murietta, stopping suddenly again 
and looking Carlton in the face inquiringly. 

** Well, yes; I pity the lady, too, I suppose. 
had not thought of that. 
chalienge my sympathy. 


At least I 
She somehow never seemed to 
She is always smiling, always 
bantering, sometimes saying very wild and often very 
pointed things.” 

“While he, her lord, who sits in watch and judgment 
over her,” said Murietta as they moved on, ‘does ask you 
for pity, does pose and profess, and bend down and keep 


| himself all the time in favor with the world, like a hound 
| as he is, winning the world’s good will at the risk of his 


wife’s good name.” 

The party had passed through the valley of close wood 
and climbed the stone steps before the fountain. 

‘We will meet this evening,” said the secretary, reaching 
his hand as if glad to break off the unpleasant subject of 
the unfortunate countess ; ‘ this evening, at the palace of the 
cloudy old general, who is all the time dreaming and drift- 
ing away on his battle-cloud.” 

‘And may we mect in peace !” smiled Murietta. He 
shook his hand and said good-by, as if he had just now 
thought of this approaching evening for the first time, when 
it had been in his heart, been standing there as the one 
great coming event of his life, every hour since he had met 
her in that little heaven at the head of the long and tire- 


| some corkscrew stairs the week before. 


How cunning is Love! 
be frank with no one, 
most of all. 

The two artists walked on down the slope toward the gate 
with great stone eagles over it in silence. The red monks 
had finished their game of ball, and were now gathering 
together in groups in the lgng grass and out of the sun. 
The king, too, had gone back with his suite from his morn- 


He will 
He deceives the heart he dwells in 


He deceives everyone. 


ing ride, and the many carriages were gradually finding the 
gate that led out of the wood and back to Rome. 

Carriages were passing down the drive toward the gate in 
hundreds as our friends kept on under the locust-trees th:.t 
were white and fragrant with flowers and full of the drowsy 
sound of bees. 

Murietta was thinking, and he was thinking too of the 


countess with the deepest concern. He was conscious that 


| he had done nothing, said nothing, nay thought nothing 


whatever that could possibly have been construed either by 
the world or by her into an improper act or word or thought, 
or anything but the highest and most holy motive. 

And yet Rome was loud with her name and his, if the not 
over-sensitive Carlton and the very stupid but good-natured 
secretary were to be believed. What could he do? He 


| turned this over and over in his mind, and then feeling still 
“I am afraid there would be but little good done in the | 


helpless and at the merey of the many idle tongues, he 


| found relief in the fact that he had promised to stand by 


her side if ever she needed assistance, and the further fact 
that her father was on his way to Rome, and so with an 
effort dismissed the subject from his mind. 


(To be continued.) 
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William Penn and the Settlement 
of Pennsylvania. 

Wruuam Pexx, the founder 
of the colony of Pennsylvania, 
was born in London in 1644. He 
came of a family celebrated in the 
annals of England for martial 
spirit; his father won great re- 
nown as a bold and successful 
naval commander, attained the 
rank of vice-admiral and received 
the honor of knighthood for his 
distinguished services, and sub- 
sequently held several important 
civil offices. 

Tnat the scion of such a family, 
the son of so gallant an officer, 
should adopt the tenets of the 
despised sect of “ Friends,” or, 
as they were styled in derision, 
“Quakers,” was strange indeed, 
and it is not difficult to imagine 
the state of astonishment, in- 
dignation, and disgust into which 
this event threw the old admiral. 

It was while a student at Ox- 
ford University that Penn became 
a convert to the doctrines of Fox, 
and his violent advocacy of his 
new belief resulted in his expul- 
sion. His father sent him at once 
to Paris, in the hope that he might 
forget the soberness of Quaker- 
ism amid the gaieties of the 
French capital, but he had no taste for dissipation, and 
turning his back npon the pleasures of Paris he engaged in 
theological studies at Saumur. 

The admiral soon recalled him, and in a futile effort to 
overcome these tendencies sent him to Ireland, where he was 
placed in charge of two estates, which he managed to the 
entire satisfaction of his father. 

He persevered, however, in his adherence to Quakerism, 
and in 1667 he was arrested for attending a Quaker meeting 
at Cork, and imprisoned for a short time. On obtaining his 
release he returned to England, and soon became involved in 
a serious quarrel 
with his father, 
who, finding him = = 
determined to —== - 
adhere to his pe- 
euliar belief, at 
length turned 
him out-of- 
doors. 

From this time 
Penn identified 
himself with the 
Quakersin every- 
thing but dress, 
soon became pro- 
minent as a 
preacher at 
Friends’ meet- 
ings, and wrote 
several treatises 
in advocacy of 
their doctrines. 
He became par- 
tiully reconciled 


PENN STATCE FOR FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN'S COTTAGE, NEAR CHESTER, PA, 


with his father, but on the pub- 
lication of a tract, in which he 
attacked the doctrine of the 
Trinity, they again qnuarreled, 
and Penn was arrested and im- 
prisoned in the Tower for nine 
months. 

After his relzase Le resumed 
preaching, and between 1668 and 
1672 he was several times arrest- 
ed, and once sent to Newgate for 
six months. 

He married in 1672 the daughter 
of Sir William Springett, and took 
up his residence in Hertfordshire, 
and although continually preach- 
ing, and defending by his pen, 
the doctrines of the Quakers, he 
seems to have been comparatively 
unmolested for several years. 

It is probable that his attention 
was first turned to colonization in 
the New World in 1674, when he 
was called upon to arbitrate be- 
tween Fenwick and Byllinge, both 
Quakers, in a dispute which had 
arisen over their proprietary 
rights in New Jersey. Penn de- 
cided in favor of Byllinge, and 
the latter, being too much em- 
barrassed to improve his property, 
soon afterwards transferred it to 
Penn and two of his creditors as 
trustees. ° 

Penn at once entered upon the 
work of colonization, and obtained from the crown, in lieu 
of a claim for £16,000, due his father, a grant or patent for 
the entire territory now forming the State of Pennsylvania. 
The perpetual proprietorship of this vast region was vested 
by the charter in him and his heirs, the only condition 
attached being the annual payment of two beaver-skins. 

Penn at first proposed to call his territory, ‘‘ New Wales,” 
and afterward suggested “Sylvania” as a suitable designa- 
tion for a land covered with dense forests, but the king de- 


| clared that the name should be ‘‘ Pennsylvania,” in honor of 


his old friend the admiral, and although Penn protested 
against this de- 
cision, fearing to 

: = =— be accused of 
SS vanity and vain- 
glory, the grant 
was so entitled 
in the royal char- 
ter. 

With the as- 
sistance of Sir 
William Jones 
and Henry Sid- 
ney, he drew up 2 
scheme of go- 
vernment and 
laws for his co- 
lony, and, in 
1618, sailed for 
the Delaware, 
where he landed 
in October of 
that year. He 
—_—__ was received by 
the colonists with 
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PENN’S LANDING AT NEWCASTLE, PA. 


much enthusiasm, and at one proceeded to organize his 
government. 

On the last day of November, 1682, Penn made his famous 
treaty with the Indians, beneath a large elm-tree at Shacka- 
maxon, now called Kensington. The Delawares, Mingoes, 
and other Susquehanna tribes met on this occasion, and 
formed with the Quakers a treaty of peace and friendship, 
of which Voltaire said that it was ‘‘the only treaty never 
sworn to and never broken.” 

The elm-tree was blown down in 1810, but its site is 
now marked by a monument. 


Having purchased the land where Philadelphia now 
stands from the Swedes, who had bought it of the Indians, 
Penn laid out the plan of the city, and named it in the hope 
that brotherly love might characterize the inhabitants. 

Devoting himself zealously to his duties as governor, he 
made treaties with nineteen Indian tribes, which remained 
unbroken as long as the aborigines remained in Pennsy!- 
vania or its neighborhood. : 

In 1684 Penn entrusted his government to a council, and 
sailed for England, leaving a prosperous colony of about 
seven thousand people. 
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The accession of James IT., soon after his return, increased 
his influence at court, for the monarch had been the pupil in 
naval affairs of Penn’s father, and was his own intimate | 
friend. 

In 1686 he prevailed upon the king and council to release | 
those imprisoned on account of religion, and more than 
twelve hundred Quakei.s were set free. 

This was the period of Penn's greatest prosperity, but evil 
days soon came upon him. Shortly after the revolution of 
1688, which resulted in the overthrow of the Stuart dynasty, 
Penn was brought before the council on a charge of treason, 
but no evidence appeared against him, and ke was imme- 
diately released. Subsequently he was again arrested on a | 
similar charge, based upon a letter sent to him by the exiled | 
king, James II., bu$, after a long examination before King | 
William and the council, he was discharged. 

In 1690 he was a third time arrested, and tried for con- 
xpiracy, but acquitted. This charge was renewed in 1691, | 
and Penn concealed himself to avoid arrest. 

Meanwhile his colony had been greatly disturbed by civil 
and religious quarrels, and, in 1692, Penn was deprived of | 
his authority as governor and the administration of Penn- 
sylvania entrusted to Governor Fletcher, of New York. 

The Duke of Buckingham and other powerful friends now | 
imterceded in Penn's behalf with the king; he was granted 
a hearing before the council on the charges against him | 
and honorably acquitted in November, 1693. In 1694 his | 
government was restored to him, and, in 1699, he again 
visited his colony. 

His first wife dying in 1694, two years later he married 
2 Quaker lady, Hannah Callowhill, who accompanied him 
on his second visit to America. He found the colony pros- 
perous and was well received. He immediately set about 
the accomplishment of various reforms, and strove earnestly 
to ameliorate the condition of the Indians and negroes, 

The introduction in the English House of Lords of e 
measure for bringing all the proprietary governments under 
the crown, necessitated his return to England after a stay in 
the colony of about two years. Previous to his departure 
he constituted Philadelphia a city, by a charter, dated, 
October 25th, 1701. Soon after his return to England the 
attempt to abrogate the proprietary rights was abandoned. 

For several years Penn was involved in great trouble by 
the affairs of Pennsylvania, owing to the misconduct of his 
son, whom he had sent to the colony as his representative, 
and the dishonesty of his agent in London — Quaker 
named Ford—who died leaving to his executors fraudu- 
lent claims against Penn to a very large amount. 

To escape extortion, Penn allowed himself to be commit- | 
ted to the Fleet Prison, in 1708, where he remained until | 
his friends compounded with his creditors. 

In 1712 he made arrangements to transfer his proprietary 
rights to the crown for £12,000, but, before the negotiation 
was completed, he was suddenly stricken with paralysis, and, 
although he survived for several years, he never regained 
his mental vigor, and was for much of the time deprived of 
memory, and rendered physically helpless, 

He died at Ruscombe, Berkshire, July 30th, 1718, and 
was buried near the village of Chalfont, St. Giles, in 
Buckinghamshire. 

The extrordinary mingling of Quaker simplicity and pow- | 
erful court influence which marked the life of William Penn 
has given rise to many imputations against his character. | 
Several writers have stigmatized him as a hypocrite, a bribe- | 
taker, and a corruptionist, and the severity of Lord Macau- | 
lay’s estimate of his character is well-known ; but a careful | 
examination of the evidence adduced by Penn's detractors | 
fails to discover adequate ground for such sweeping charges. 

As has been well said by a contemporary writer, “ William 
Penn will always be mentioned with honor as the founder of 


| penter, and their initials 


a colony who did not, in his dealings with a savage people, 


abuse the strength derived from civilization, and as a law- 


giver who, in an age of persecution, made religious liberty 
the corner-stone of a polity.” 

Of the views herewith presented, two illustrate events 
already referred to—Penn’s Landing at Newcastle, on the 


| shores of the Delaware, and his Treaty with the Indians. 


The ancient building, shown on another page, is an histor- 
ical relic of no little interest. It is an humble cottage, con- 
structed of rough stone, and is the original dwelling built by 
Richard Townsend, for the accommodation of his family, 
while he was tending the first mill erected in the colony of 
Pennsylvania. It is situated about a mile and a half north- 
west from Chester, Pennsylvania, on the left bank of Ches- 
ter Creek. The mill stood some forty rods above the cottage. 


| The original mill is all gone, but the rocks around bear 


traces of its former existence, and the log platform still 
remains under water, at the place where the original ford 


| was, on the road to Philadelphia. 


The owners of this mill 
were William Penn, Caleb 
Pusey, and Samuel Car- 


are inserted in the curious 
antiquated iron vane, which 
was formerly fixed on the 
roof of the mill, and is now 
placed on the top of Mr. 
Flower’s house, where it 
still does duty after a con- 
tinuous service of one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven 
years. 

In this rude cottage, no 


VANE ON TOP OF MR. FLOWER’S HOUSE, 


| doubt, Penn, Pusey, and 


Carpenter, often met to count their gains and to devise plans 
for the future good of the colony. 

The lower counties of Pennsylvania were almost wholly 
settled by the Quakers, whose high character and steady 


| energy made this one of the most flourishing of the Amer- 


ican colonies. It became the seat of learning, wealth, and 
refinement long before the Revolution. Here the inde- 


| pendence of the united colonies was proclaimed, and the 


whole colony took a prominent part in the struggle for 
freedom. 

The doctrines of the Quakers inculcate the utmost sim- 
plicity of dress, manners, and living, and condemn all things 
designed for show, for ornament, or for pleasure. The con- 
struction and interior arrangements of their meeting-houses 
are the simplest possible. They have no pulpits, as they 


| believe that no one is authorized to speak in a religious 


assembly unless moved thereto by an immediate divine 
inward impulse. 

A row of benches, slightly above the rest, is provided for 
the more venerable members, and especially for those who 


| are oftenest impelled by ‘‘the Spirit” to address their 


brethren. The men sit upon one side of the house, and the 
women on the other. Upon entering, all take their seats in 
silence, without uncovering their heads. Persons of either 
sex are alike entitled to speak, if they feel impelled to do so. 
If no one manifests this divine impulse, each individual, 
when he or she chooses, arises and departs in silence. They 


| have no ceremonies whatever, no stated form of prayer, no 


liturgy, and no regular preaching. It is said that, in some 
places, they have thus met in silence for several years in 
succession without any one speaking a word. 

If the sturdy founder of the Quaker commonwealth could 
“revisit the glimpses of the moon” in this Centennial year 
of the republic, he would find his infant colony, with its 
sober population of seven or eight thousand souls, developed 
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into a mighty State, whose inhabitants number nearly 
4,000,000. 

In his ‘‘ city of brotherly love,” now grown to the dimen- 
sions of a great metropolis, with a population three times 
greater than the London of his day, he would find the 


nations of the earth represented at a celebration of the | 


completion of a century of free government, founded upon 


those principles of civil and religious liberty on which he | 


established his colonial polity 200 years ago. 


WHY. 
By Jennie K. Grirriru. 


You saw her dead in her rosewood ease, 

That was frosted with silver and lined with lace 
A pillow of satin, with tassels of silk, 

And silken fringes whiter than milk, 

Folds of linen like snowy drift 

Over the bosom no breath might lift, 

White hands crossed, and pomp and show, 
Hiding the heart that was broken below. 


Had I but known that the little hands 

Held fateful dower of gold and lands, 

I could have worshipped and walked aside, 
Content in loving, my love to hide— 

For their palms had touched me, and evermore 
Life would have brimmed with the ectasy o’er, 
As the Nile’s love-valleys, caressed from sleep, 
With tropical fervors the memory keep. 


As star answers star in the twilight of earth, 
So a love in her bosom like my love had birth, 
I kneel to recall it, the love of that girl— 
For the gift was an ominous, sad sea-pearl ; 
All of the wealth of her womanly soul, 

Of her tenderness all, of her life the whole ; 
For how could they give her to such as I? 
For my darling is dead, and that is why. 


ENIGMAS. 


By Miss L. M. ALcort, AUTHOR oF “LrrrLe WOMEN,” “ THE 
E1GHT Cousins,” Erc , Etc. 


I noveut my roll that day of the quiet woman who kept 
the bake-shop near my poor lodging. I liked her ways; she 
always folded my purehase in a tidy paper, received my 
three cents with a little bow and a softly spoken “Thank 
you,” which dignified the paltry transaction and cost my 


; pride no pang. At the corner I paused to decide where 
| I should dine. A simple process, one would fancy, for the 
| bread composed my meal, But, not being a Franklin, 
I objected to consuming the roll in public, and had two 
free dining-rooms to choose from—the Park in tine weather, 
a certain reading-room in stormy. A drop of rain decided 
me, and I strolled leisurely away to the latter refuge, for 
hunger had not yet reached its unendurable stage. 

The room was deserted by all occupants but the librarian 
and one old gentleman, consulting a file of, foreign news- 
papers. I slipped into an alcove, devoured my dinner be- 
hind a book, and then fell to brooding moodily over the 
desperate state of my finances and prospects: the first con- 
sisting of a single dollar, the last a slow starvation or manual 
labor, if I could bring myself to it. An abrupt exclamation 
from the old gentleman roused me, for it had a hopeful 
sound. 

‘Page, who copied this? I'd like to secure such a pen- 
man.” 

‘*Don’t know, I'm sure, sir,” responded Page. ‘‘ Among 
so many clerks it’s impossible to tell. I'll inquire if you 
like.” 

‘*No; I couldn't have him, if you did. But if you happen 
to hear of any good copyist who, for a moderate sum, would 
do a job for me, let me know, Page.” 

“*T will, sir.” 

The old gentleman put down the list of newly-arrived 
books which he had been examining, and drew on his gloves. 
As he approached my alcove a sudden impulse prompted me 
to step out and address him. 

‘*Pardon me, sir, but necessarily overhearing your re- 
quest, I venture to offer myself for trial." 

**Have you any references or recommendations to offer, 
eh?” asked the old gentleman, pausing. 

I had an excellent one which I had vainly offered to many 
persons for the last month. He read the very flattering 
letter from a well-known scholar whom I had served as see- 


| retary for a year, and seemed inclined to try me.” 


* Hum—quite correct satisfactory. Give 
sample of your writing; here’s pen and paper.” 


very me a 


[ obeyed, and laying a sheet of paper upon the open book 
[had been reading, dashed off my signature in several dif- 


| ferent styles. 


“Very good; the plainest suits me best. 
So you understand Italian, do you ?” 

** Ves, sir ; perfectly, I believe.” 

The old gentleman medit&ited, and while doing so scanned 
my face with a pair of keen eyes, in which I could discover 
uothing but curiosity. I gratified it by saying, briefly : 

‘*Mine is the old story, sir. I am a gentleman's son, 
poor, proud and friendless now, in want of employment, and 
ready to do anything for my daily bread.” 

‘Anything, young man?” asked the old gentleman, 
almost startling me with the energy of his emphasis on his 
first word. 

‘Anything but crime, sir. I am in a strait where one 
does not hesitate long between almost any humiliation and 

| absolute want.” 

I spoke as forcibly as he had done ; it seemed to please 
him, for the stony immobility of his face relaxed, and a 
curious expression of satisfaction crept over it. 

**Come to me to-morrow at ten. 


What's this ? 


There is my address.” 
And, thrusting a card into my hand, the old gentleman 
walked away. 
Precisely at ten o'clock on the morrow I presented myself 


| at Mr. North’s door, and was speedily set at work in his very 
comfortable office. 


The whole affair was rather peculiar, but 
I liked it the better for that, and the more eccentric the old 
lawyer appeared, the more I desired to remain with him, 
though copying deeds was not exciting. 


He seemed to take 


—<—— * 


past 


if 
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a fancy to me, engaged me for a week, kept me busy till 
Saturday evening, and then astonished me by informing me 
for what secret service I was next intended. 

As the clock struck five, Mr. North wiped his pen, wheeled 
about in his chair, and sat waiting till I finished my last 
page. 

‘*Mr. Clyde, I have a proposition to make,” he began, 
as I looked up. 
planation to give, and you can easily refuse. I have not 
intended keeping you from the first, but desired to test 
your capabilities before offering you a better situation. A 
certain person wishes an amanuensis; I think you emi- 
nently fitted for the post. You wish independence, agree- 
able duties, and the surroundings of a gentleman. 
place will give you all of these, for the salary is liberal, the 
labor light, the society excellent. One condition, however, 
If you will pledge me your 
word to keep that condition a secret, whether you accept it 
or not, I will mention it.” 

**T do, sir.” 

‘‘For reasons, the justice and importance of which you 


is annexed to your acceptance. 


would acknowledge if I were at liberty to divulge them, I | 


desire a reliable report of what passes in this person’s house. 


I think you are fitted for that post also. A week ago you | 
told me you were ready to do anything for your bread which | 


was not a crime ; this is none. Do you accept the place and 
the condition ?” 

“‘T am to play the spy, am [, sir ?” 

«Exactly, to any extent that your interest, ingenuity, and 
courage prompt you. It is necessary that I should have a 
daily witness of the events that occur in that family for the 
next month at least, perhaps longer. I know the task I offer 
you is both a mysterious and somewhat difficult one, but if 
you will rely upon the word of an old man who has little 
more to expect of life, I assure you that no wrong is medi- 
tated, and that you will never have cause to regret your 
compliance. Let me add that at the end of your service, be 
it short or long, you will receive five hundred dollars, and be 
subjected to no questions, no detention, no danger or suspi- 
cion of any kind.” 

** But, sir, am I to work utterly in the dark ?” 

“* Utterly.” 

‘Am I never to know what mysterious purpose I am 
forwarding ?” 

“* Never.” 

“Can I, ought I to pledge myself to such blind obe- 
dience ?” 

“T believe you can ard ongiit ; it is for you to decide 
whether you will.” 

Not a feature of the old man’s face had varied from its 


usual colorless immobility ; his keen eye searched me while | 


he spoke, and when he paused he sat motionless, with no 
sign of impatience, as I rapidly considered the strange com- 
pact offered me. I rebelled a little at the dishonorable part 
of it, yet I was conscious of a seeret interest and delight in 
the mysterious mission. The place seemed a tempting one, 
the bribe a fortune, the security reliable, for Mr. North was 


as much in my power as I in his. As if cognizant of the | 


doubt and desire between which I was wavering, he said, 
abruptly : 
“You are well-born, well-bred, comely, discreet, and 


acute. Too proud to bear poverty, too poor to be over | 


nice. A man exactly fitted to the place, though others may 


be found as competent, less scrupulous, and more eager for | 


both the enterprise and the reward.” 
** Hardly, sir. Ivaccept.” 


The only sign of satisfaction which he gave was a closer 
pressure of the long thin hands loosely folded on his knees. 

**Good! now listen, and bear these instructions carefully 
in mind. This place is ten miles out of the city; here is the 


‘It will surprise you, but I have no ex- 


This | 
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, address. On Monday evening go there, ask for Mr. Bernard 
| Noel, and present your letter of recommendation. On no- 
account mention my name or ever betray that you have any 
knowledge of me. Another thing remember: use your 
Italian as far as the comprehending of it when spoken by 
| others, but deny that you possess that accomplishment if 
asked.” 

‘*Am I sure of being accepted, sir ?” 
| “Yes, I think so. You have only to say that you saw and 
| and have answered an advertisement in last week’s Times. 
| Such a one appeared—stay, put it in your letter. Now look 

at this and give me your attention.” 

He turned to his table, produced a small locked portfolio, 
and explained its purpose as I stood beside him. Several 
quires of peculiarly thin smooth paper lay within, a package 
of envelopes directed in a strange hand to A. Z. Clyde, a 
seal with a skull for its device, and a stick of iron-gray seal- 
ing-wax completed the contents of the portfolio. 

“You will record upon this paper the principal events, 
impressions or discoveries of each day, beginning with your 
first interview on Monday. Every Saturday you will send 
me your weekly report in one of the envelopes directed to 
an imaginary relative of your own. Secure each carefully 
with this wax and seal, and post them as privately as possi- 
ble, without attracting attention by too much precaution.” 

‘**T shall remember, sir.” 

|  ** You are to ask no questions, show no especial interest in 
what passes about you, and on no account betray that you 
| keep this private record. You have wit, courage, great com- 
mand of countenance, and will soon discover how to use- 
| these helps. Let nothing surprise, alarm, or baffle you, and 
keep faith with me unless you desire ruin instead of reward. 
Now go, and let me hear from you on Saturday.” 

He rose, offered me a check, the portfolio, and his hand. 
| T accepted all three, and with our usual brief but courteous. 
ulieux we parted: the old man to brood doubtless over his 
strange secret, the young one to hope that in the unknown. 
family he should find some solution of this first enigma. 


* * - * * ” * 


June 1st.—Having received no directions as to the form 
into which I am to put my record, I choose the simple one of 
| the diary as the easiest to myself, perhaps the most interest- 
| ing to the eyes for which these pages are written. 

According to agreement I came hither to-night at nine 
o'clock, being delayed by an accident on the way. A grave, 
soldierly servant ushered me into a charming room, airy, 
softly lighted, and exquisitely furnished, yet somewhat 
foreign in its elegant simplicity. It was empty, and wan- 
dering about it while waiting, I discovered a lady in an ad- 
joining mom. As she seemed unconscious of my presence, 
| I began my surveillance by taking a careful survey. Lean- 
| ing in a deep chair, I only caught the outline of her figure ; 
for over her silvery gray dress she wore a large white cash- 
mere, as if an invalid, and forced to guard herself even from 
the mild night air. Gray hair waved away on either side 
her pale cheeks, under a delicate lace cap, which fell in a 
point upon her forehead. A deep green shade concealed her 
| eyes, leaving visible only the contour of a rounded chin and 

feminine mouth. She was knitting, and I observed that her 
little hands were covered nearly to the finger-tips with quaint 
black silk mits, such as ancient ladies wore. There was 
| something melancholy yet attractive about this figure, so 
delicate, so womanly, so sadly afflicted, for I felt that she 


| was blind. 

| Absorbed in watching her, I was rather startled by a rust- 
ling among the shrubs that grew about the open French 
window behind me, and turned to see a young man entering 
from the garden. Somewhat embarrassed at being discov- 
ered peeping, I hastily inferred that the new-comer was a 
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son of Mr. Bernard Noel, and introduced myself rather | Presently he looked up, saying in a peculiarly clear and 


XU 


M 


awkwardly. 

‘‘T came in answer to an advertisement in the Times, sir. 
I sent my name to Mr. Noel; but it is late—your father, 
perhaps, is not disengaged ?” 

What a singular look flashed upon me out of the dark 
eyes that were scrutinizing my face, and what a singular 
smile accompanied the words: 

‘‘T am Bernard Noel.” 

I murmured an apology, presented my letter, and while 
he read it sat examining my future patron, wondering the 
while that such a lad should need an amanuensis. I say lad, 
for at the first 
glance he look- 
ed eighteen; a 
second caused 
me to suspect 
that he was 
some years old- 
er. Every inch 
a gentleman, for 
high - breeding 
makes itself 
manifest at a 
glance. Of mid- 
dle height, slen- 
der and boyish 
in figure, yet 
with no boyish 
awkwardness to 
mar the easy 
grace of his ad- 
alress or atti- 
tude. The light 
shone full upon 
his face, and in 
that momentary 
pause I studied 
it. Dark curl- 
ing hair framed 
a broad, har- 
moniously 
rounded fore- 
head; black 
brows lay 
straight above 
those Southern 
eyes of his, now 
vailed by sweep- 
ing lashes; the 
nose was spirit- 
ed and haugh- 
ty; the mouth 
grave and 
strong, perhaps 
rendered more 
so by a slight 
moustache that 
shaded it. 
woman, though nothing could have been simpler or more 
becoming. A black velvet paletét, dark trousers, collar 
turned over a ribbon; an aristocratically small foot, per- 
fectly shod, and a single ring on a handsome hand that 
held the letter. An almost instantaneous impression took 
possession of me that this youth was both older than he 
looked and wiser than his years. Whether some deep 
experience had matured him, or the presence of genius 


thus manifested itself, I could not so soon decide, but felt | 


instinctively attracted and interested in the unconscious 
person whom I had been set to watch. 


ENIGMAS.—THE AUTHOR AND HIS AMANUENSI8.—SEE PAGE 467. 


Even his dress interested me, as if I were a | 


penetrating voice : 

‘This is entirely satisfactory, Mr. Clyde; let me hope 
that the situation may prove so to yourself, for Mr. Lord has 
conferred honor in allowing me to secure the services of a 
‘fine scholar and an accomplished gentleman.’ ” 

He bowed with a glance that turned the quotation to a 


| compliment, then continued with a gracious gravity that was 


very charming, from the contrast of youth with the native 
dignity which sat so gracefully upon this boyish master of 
household : 

“It is too late for the return train; you will remain to- 

night, and per- 

; haps send for 

i your luggage 

to- morrow. I 

am impatient to 

see my work be- 

gun, for time 
presses,”’ 

‘** Tam entire- 
ly at your ser- 
vice, Mr. Noel.” 

“Thanks. 
You will find us 
a quiet family ; 
we see ho 80- 
ciety just now, 
for my cousin is 
an invalid, and 
my present pur- 
suits require 
solitude. I hop- 
ed to have fin- 
ished my task 
myself, but my 
health will not 
permit of such 
close confine- 
ment, therefore 
I shall leave the 
pen to you, and 
take a holiday.” 

Anxious to 
discover what 
my duties were 
to be, I put the 
question in the 
form of a sur- 
mise. 

“T shall be 
doubly glad to 
take it up if, as 
I infer, it is to 
be used for the 
transcribing of 
some maiden 
work, perhaps.” 

A slight flush rose to the young man’s cheek, colorless 
before ; his eyes fell like a shy girl's, and his lips broke into 
a sudden smile, seemingly against his will, for he checked it 
with a frown, and answered, with a curious blending of 
pleasure, pride, and feserve : 

“Yes, it is my maiden work, but, as we shall both be 
heartily tired of the thing before we are done with it, let us 
drop that subject for the present, if you please.” 

‘‘ Sensitive and shy, like most young authors,” thought I, 
apologizing, with an air of contrition. Setting the topic 
aside with a little wave of the hand, Mr. Noel said, more 
cordially ; 
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‘“Your rooms are in the east wing, and I hope will be 

agreeable to you. Madame Estavan’s health and my own 
wayward habits prevent much regularity in our daily life, 
but this need not disturb you. We breakfast in our own 
rooms, lunch when we please, and dine at five. You will 
oblige me by ordering the two first meals at whatever hours 
suits your appetite and convenience, and by joining us at 
dinner; for in so small a family ceremony is unnecessary, 
and social intercourse better for us all.” 
@ ** What hours do you prefer to have devoted to my duties, 
sir ?” I asked, finding no difficulty in uttering the respectful 
monosyllable, for my six-and-twenty years seemed to give 
me no superiority over this stripling, not yet out of his 
teens, perhaps. 

“IT am in my study early these Summer mornings, find- 
ing an hour or two then more profitable than later in the 
day. Let us say from eight to four, or half after, with a 
recess at noon for rest and refreshment. The garden and 
west wing are sacred to madame, but the rest of the house 
and grounds are open to you, and the evenings at your dis- 
posal, unless you prefer to write. When not otherwise en- 
gaged, we are usually in the drawing-room after dinner, if 
you care to join us.” 

Another singular expression passed over his face just then, 
reluctance and regret, audacity and pain, all seemed to meet 
aml mingle in it, but it was gone before I could define the 
predominant emotion, and his countenance was like a cold, 
pale mask again. 

I expressed my satisfaction at these arrangements, and 
while I spoke he watched me intently, so intently that I felt 
my color rising—a most unwonted manifestation, and doubly 
annoying just then; for, conscious of my secret mission, a 
sense of guilt haunted me which was anything but tranquil- 
izing, with those searching cyes full upon me. I think the 
blush did me good service, however, for, as if some doubt 
had disturbed his mind, my apparent bashfulness seemed to 
reassure him. He said nothing, but a slight fold in his fore- 
head smoothed itself away, and an aspect of relief overspread 
his features so visibly that I made a mental note of the fact, 
and resolved to support the character of a simple-minded, 
diffident scholar, rather than a man of the world, as by so 
doing I should doubtless secure many opportunities which 
might otherwise be denied me. 

Here madame called ‘* Bernard !"" and he went in to her. 
Without leaving my seat I saw him lend over her more like 
a son than a cousin, heard her ask several questions in a 


very little laugh as blithe as any girl’s. Then she 
saying aloud in a slow, mild voice, with a pleasant accent 
in it: 


rose, 


* Take me in, c/erie, and present monsieur, then ring for 
Pierre, that we have coffee.” 
Drawing her arm through hers, Mr. Noel led her to the 


| search, and eloquence each fine paragraph displayed. 
lowered voice, the answers to which she received with a, sil- | 


larger room, established her in an armchair, and presented | 


me, with the anxions look again apparent. Madame was 
very French, pensively courteous, and so gracefully helpless 
that I soon found myself waiting upon her almost as zeal- 
ously as her cousin, who watched my compassionate atten- 
tions with that inscrutable smile of his. The soldierly ser- 
vant handed coffee, and the slight constraint which unavoid- 
ably exists at the beginning of an acquaintance was fast 
wearing off when an incident occurred which effectually 
broke up our interview. 5 

I was approaching madame with her ball, which had rolled 
from her lap, when Mr. Noel, who stood beside her, suddenly 
bent forward, as if attracted by something that alarmed him ; 
for, dropping his cup, he whispered a single word and threw 
her shawl across her face. It sounded like “ paint” or 
** faint,” was probably the latter, for with a slight cry, more 
expressive of alarm than pain, madame fell into his arms, 
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and without a word he carried her away, leaving me trans- 
fixed with astonishment. 

He was back again directly, looking quite composed, and 
with the brief explanation that madame was accustomed to 
such turns, he presently asked if I would like to write the 
order for my luggage, that rt might be dispatched early in 
the morning. Accepting the hint, I bade him good-night, 
and was soon installed by the old servant in two charming 
rooms on the ground flocr of the west wing, where I now 
sit, concluding first report. 

June 2p.—Breakfasted in my room, and punctually at 
eight o'clock tapped at the door which Pierre had pointed 
out the night before as belonging to ‘‘ master’s study.” Mr. 
Noel bade me enter, and obeying, found him busied in a 
deep recess, divided from the room by damask curtains. 
These being partially undrawn, discovered a wide window, 
looking on the garden, a writing-chair and table, a tall cab- 
inet and couch, and a literary strew of books, MSS., ponder- 
ous dictionaries, and portfolios. The room itself was plainly 
furnished, quiet, cool and shady, while the same atmosphere 
of refinement and repose pervaded it that had impressed me 
elsewhere, and which seemed rather some peculiar charm of 
its possessor than the result of taste or time. Mr. Noel bade 
me good-morning with a chilling courtesy, which would have 
instantly recalled the relations between us had I been in- 
clined to forget them. Pointing to a second writing-table, 
whereon all necessary appliances were laid ready, he handed 
me a pile of MS., saying, as he half-reluctantly loosed his 
hold upon it: 

‘** Many freaks and whims are permitted to young authors, 
you know, Mr. Clyde. One of mine is to leave my book un- 
christened till it is ready to be dressed in type. I will not 
impose the first chapters upon you, but you may begin 
where my patience gave out. Copy a few pages as a sample. 
I will come and look at them presently.” 

He returned to his nook, and employed himself so noise- 
lessly that I soon forgot his presence. The instant his back 
was turned my eye ran down the page before me, and what 
I read confirmed my fancy that Mr. Noel was a genius. That 
one sheet amazed me, for it gave evidence of a power, insight, 
and culture hardly credible in one so young. The book was no 
romance, poem, satire, or essay, but a most remarkable work 
upon Italian history and politics. A strange subject for a 
boy to choose, and still more marvelous was his treatment of 
it. Iwas fairly staggered as I read on at the learning, re- 
No 
wonder his cheeks are colorless, his eyes full of fire, his air 
both lofty and languid, when that young brain of his has 
wrought such sentences. No wonder he is proud, knowing 
himself endowed with such a gift, and the power to use it. 
This explains the fascination of his presence, the charm of 
his manner, the indefinable something which attracts one’s 
eye, arrests one’s interest, yet restrains one’s curiosity by an 
involuntary respect for that attribute which is ‘ divine 
when young.” 

I should have gone on reading in a maze of admiration 
and incredulity, had not the recollection of his request set 
me writing with my utmost celerity and elegance. Soon I 
became absorbed and forgot everything but the smoothly 
flowing words, that seemed to glide from my pen as if to 
music, for the theme was liberty, and the writer was a poet 
as well as patriot and philosopher, Pausing to take a long 
breath, I became aware that Mr. Noel was at my side. He 
saw my excited face, my evident desire to break into a rap- 
It seemed to touch and please him, for he came 
nearer, asking, wistfully yet shyly: 

“** Do you like it ?” 

‘“‘T have no words to express how much. 


ture. 


It is well that 


_ you laid an embargo on my tongue, for otherwise I should 
never be done praising.” 


—— — - _ — eS = 


His face glowed, his eye shone, and he offered me his 
hand with that enchanting smile of his. 

“I thank you, I shall remember this.” Then, as if to 
check me and himself, he examined my copy of his own 
hastily written MS. 

‘“‘ This is beautifully done. I hardly know my pages when 
freed from the blots and blemishes grown so familiar to me. 
Do you find it very tiresome ?” 
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‘*On the contrary, most delightful yet most tantalizing, for 
I long to read when I should be writing. Mr. Noel, I am | 
utterly amazed that such a book should be produced by so 
young a man.” 

‘“‘T might say I did not write it, for my father bequeathed 
me his spirit ; and if these pages possess truth, eloquence, or 
beauty, the praise belongs to him—not me.” 

Softly, almost solemnly, he spoke, without confusion or 
conceit ; pride unmarred by any tinge of vanity he probably 
showed, but seemed as if he had entirely forgotten himself 
in his work, and would accept no commendation but through 
that. He appeared to fall into a little reverie, and I sat | 
silent, my eyes fixed on the shapely hand resting against the | 
table as he stood. I was not thinking of it, but it annoyed 
him ; for, with an almost petulant gesture, he flung down the 
pages he had held, thrust both hands deep into the pockets | 
of his paletot, turned sharply on his heel and went into his 
alcove. I heard him stirring there for several minutes, as if | 
putting his papers under lock and key; then reappearing, he 
said, gravely : 

“You will find lunch in the dining-room whenever you 


like it. I must take madame for her drive now; we shall 
meet at dinner.” 

He went, and soon after I saw a pony carriage roll down the 
avenue. I wrote till noon, when feeling hungry I set off on 
an exploring expedition, as Mr. Noel had forgotten to men- 
tion where the dining-room was, and I did not care to ring 
up a servant. A wide hall ran the whole length of the | 
house, opening upon the garden in the rear. Four doors 
appeared : the two opposite were open and belonged to the 
drawing-rooms ; I was sfanding on the threshold of the 
third, and the fourth evidently led to the dining-room. I 
chose to ignore that fact and satisfy my curiosity by prowl- 
ing elsewhere. I might never have so good an opportunity | 
again : the master and mistress were away, no one would 
suspect a stranger, and if I met the servants, ignorance 
would be a fair excuse, Having assumed the part of a spy, 
I wished to play it well, and being forbidden to question 
persons, must gain information from inanimate things, if | 
possible. Two cross passages led from the main hall: one to 
my rooms, the other to the west wing. This, of course, I 
took, softly opening the first door that appeared—madame’s 
apartment, for the gray silk dress and white shawl lay across 
a chair. A rapid survey satisfied me, and I passed to the 
next—Mr. Noel’s, though I should scarcely have guessed it but 
for the hat upon the lounge, the pistols beside the bed, and 
the gentleman’s dressing-case on the toilette. The windows | 
were heavily curtained, the furniture luxurious, and an air of | 
almost feminine elegance pervaded it. Two things struck 
me: the first was a dainty work-basket in a lounging chair, 
so near me that I conld see the exquisitely fine stitching on 
the wristbands that lay in it. 
woman appeared 
more important. 


Madame was blind, no other 
who did it? The second discovery was | 
Opposite the door where I stood appeared 


stairs winding upward. A blaze of June sunshine streamed | 
down them, the odor of flowers came to me with a balmy 
gust, and in the act of stealing forward to see what was 
above, I was arrested by a soft voice, exclaiming in Italian : 
“Ah, I am so tired of this ; devise some new amusement, | 
or I shall die of weariness.” 
“My darling, so am I,” replied a deeper voice ; ‘but 


| ger in his voice. 
another half open, showing a flight of thickly carpeted | 


remembering our reward, I can have patience. Come to 
me and let us talk of our next letter; it is due to-day.” 

‘*No; it makes me sad to think of that unless I must, and 
Heaven knows I need all the cheerfulness and courage I 
possess."” 

‘* Poor little heart, you do. Sing to me while I work, and 
so forget imprisonment and trouble.” 

‘* That is my only pleasure now. But I am thirsty, I want 
a draught of wine, and Pierre has forgotten me,” murmured 
the female voice. 


‘“*No love, he never will do that. I was obliged to send 


| him to the St. Michaels, that they might be told of this 


man’s arrival, and conduct matters with double discretion,” 
answered the man. 

**Poor Pierre ! he has to serve us now as butler, gardener, 
errand-boy, and sentinel. His life must be almost as weari- 
some as mine,” sighed the other. 

‘““Now you are growing sorrowful again. 
Clarice, and let me find a happier face 
am going for the wine.” 

There was a rustle, a murmur, and a pause, but I heard 


Kiss me, 
when I return; I 


| no more ; for gliding like a shadow down the hall, I bolted 
| into the dining-room and began to devour the first viand 


that came to hand. Here was a discovery ! the deeper voice 
I heard was Mr. Noel's, and the softer one not madame’s. 
Hers was sweet and slow; this youthful and vivacious, plain- 
tive and petulant by turns. Noel's was unmistakable, though 
now it varied from passionate melancholy to an infinite 
tenderness, a caressing tone that would have soothed and 
won any woman by its magic. I had barely time to com- 
pose myself before he entered, started at seeing me, then 
laughed, and explained : 

‘*Pardon! I have lived so much alone that I had forgot. 
ten the addition to my household for the moment. Let me 
fill your glass.”’ 

I had opened my lips to reply when a strain of music 
floated past the window, and involuntarily I pansed to 
listen. 

**Ah! Casta Diva, and exquisitively given.” 

As I spoke I saw Mr. Noel's hand tighten round the 
decanter he held, and again that peculiar glance flashed 
upon me as he said : 

“You understand Italian, then ?” 

‘* Yes,”’ was on my lips, but the recollection of my promise 
checked it, and I answered with an accent of regret, ‘‘ I wish 
I did.” 

Mr. Noel raised his glass to his lips, as if to conceal the 
smile that parted them, a sinile which doubtless signified, 
**So do not I,” but he said aloud : 

‘** You recognised the air rather than the words, I fancy.” 

‘Yes ;, madame possesses a wonderful voice.” 

‘*Madame is an accomplished woman.” 

With which unsatisfactory reply he strolled to the win- 
dow, plate in hand, and stood there listening. I ate in 
silence, but watched him covertly, recalling what I had 
lately heard, and finding in his appearance further confir- 
mation of the suspicion which had come to me. His eyes 
had met mine but once; on his cheek burned a color not 
born of the Summer heat; his grave mouth was soft and 
smiling, as if the kiss he asked for still remained upon his 
lips, and the music of that sweeter language seemed to lin- 
He looked a lover, and I felt that he was 
one, for genius rapidly matures both head and heart, un- 
hampered by restraints of customs, age, or race. How else 


explain the presence of the unknown singer, upon whom 


I had heard him lavish such tender names with more than 
brotherly affection ? I confess the fancy charms me, for my 
own loveless life has been so bare of romance, I am ready to 
find interest and pleasure in another man’s experience, while 
the mystery which surrounds the strange youth and my 


ee 
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relations with him make it doubly alluring. As I rose 
to return to my work the act seemed to rouse him ; ap- 
proaching the table he carefully selected a cake and fruit, 
filled a glass with iced claret, and arranging them on a 
silver salver, added a handful of flowers from a vase near by, 
and carried it away, saying, with a half-sad, half-mirthful 
look : 

‘* Madame likes me to wait on her, and 1s as fond of deli- 
cate attentions as a girl.” 

Till nearly five I wrote, then dressed for dinner, and when 
summoned found my host and hostess waiting forme. A 
well-appointed table, a well-served meal, and one occurrence 
at its close are all that is necessary to record of this episode. 
Noel sat beside his cousin, waiting on her with a quiet devo- 
tion beautiful to see. Pierre hovered about both with a 
respectfully protective air, which became the venerable ser- 
vant who seemed to eye me rather jealously, as if he feared 
a rival in his young master’s confidence. It was a silent 
meal, for Noel was not loquacious, and madame seemed sad. 
I did my best, but the rd/e I had taken was not one to allow 
of much conversation, and long pauses followed short dia- 
logues. 

We were just rising when Pierre entered, bringing a bas- 
ket of hothouse flowers, which he delivered to his master, 
with the message : 

‘‘For madame, with Mrs. St. Michael’s compliments.” 

Madame uttered no thanks, made no gesture of pleasure, 
but every particle of color faded from her face as she seemed 
to listen for Noel’s answer. He too was paler, and the hand 
extended for the basket trembled visibly, yet he answered 
with unwonted animation : 

‘She is very kind ; cousin, I will take them to your room 
for you. Mr. Clyde, I have an engagement for this evening ; 
but drawing-room, library, and lawn are at your service.” 

“The last shall be first, thank you, and I will enjoy the 
sunset out-of-doors.” 

With that I took myself away ; Pierre closed the door 
behind me, and as I turned into the passage to my rooms I 
fancied I heard the click of a key turning in the lock. I 
got my hat, passed out at one of the long windows of my 
little parlor, and strolled toward the lawn along the terrace 
which lay close before the house. 
on the turf, and as I passed the windows of the dining-room 
I snatched a hasty look, which showed me the basket over- 
turned upon the floor, madame with her shade at her feet 
and her face hidden in her hands, Mr. Noel re@ding a letter 
aloud, and 
Pierre listening 
intently, with a 
napkin still over 
his arm. 

They did not 
see me, all be- 
ing absorbed, 
and with my 
curiosity still 
further piqued, 
I wearied my- 
self with conjec- 


terior of the 
house, the occu- 
pants of which 


me with such 
interest. 

A rambling 
ENIGMAS.—COPYING THE WORK ON ITALIAN English cottage 
HISTORY AND POLITICS.—SEE PAGE 467, 


My steps were noiseless | 


tures as I sur- 
veyed the ex- | 


already inspired | 


| copying, though in a different and bolder hand. 


verdure. A lawn slopes to the road in front, a garden 
lies behind, a lane runs parallel with the garden-wall 
on the right, and a grove of pines rises soberly against 
the sky upon the left. 

Curious to locate the room of the unknown, I struck into the 
lane, scrutinizing the left wing as I walked. To my surprise, 
no upper windows appeared. An ancient grape-vine covered 
the western wall, trained away from the lower casements, 
but completely masking the space above and wandering over 
half the roof. Looking closer, I soon discovered a large 
aperture in the roof, half-hidden by the leaves; the sash 
evidently lowered from within, and this explains the flood 
of sunshine and the odorous gust that floated down the 
stairway which I now long to mount. Having looked till 
my eyes ached, I roamed away into the fields which lie 
between the solitary cottage and the town. 

As I came up the avenue on my return Mr. Noel passed 
me, driving rapidly ; he did not see me, for his hat was 
pulled down low upon his forehead, but his mouth looked 
grim, his whole figure erect and resolute. I watched him 
out of sight, went in and read for an hour, then to my room 
and secret diary. It is past midnight now, but Mr. Noel has 
not yet returned. 

June 3p.—Found the young gentleman in his alcove, and 
my work laid ready when I went to the study this morning. 
He looked up and answered my salutation as I entered, then 
seated himself behind his curtain, and I saw no more of him 
foran hour. At the end of that time the perfect silence that 
reigned in the recess arrested my attention, and caused me 
to suspect that he had slipped away through the window. I 
was just meditating a peep, when accident supplied me with 
a genuine excuse. A little gust of air blew in from the 
garden, rustling the papers on his table; one was wafted 
beyond the curtain, and almost to my feet. I waited a 
moment for him to reclaim it, but nothing stirred, and quite 
sure that he was gone, I examined it. A closely covered 
sheet, written in Italian, it proved to be, and a moment’s 
inspection showed me that it was a part of the work I was 
Stepping 
to the recess to restore it, I was startled by discovering Mr. 
Noel asleep in his chair. Very worn and tired he looked, 
though younger than ever in his sleep; on the page upon 
his desk lay drops that looked like tears. Seeing that his 
slumber was deep, I ventured to look well about me. The 


| half-written sheet on which his pen still lay, as it dropped 


from his drowsy hand, was a translation of the very page I 
held. Others lay on the table, and in the cabinet which 
now stood open I spied three piles of MS. A hasty glance 
showed me the missing chapters copied in his graceful 
hand, a heap of blurred and hasty translation, and a worn, 
stained MS. in the same bold writing, the same language as 
the truant leaf. Farther I dared not look, but crept back to 
my seat, and fell to wondering why the boy wrote in Italian, 
and suffered no one to translate it but himself. Were he 
other than he is, I should suspect him of a literary theft, or 
some double dealing with another’s work. But Bernard Nocl 
seems incapable of deceit, and his look, his manner when 
speaking of it, assure me that it is rightfully his own, what- 
ever his reasons may be for so laborious a process. My 
reflections were suddenly interrupted by hearing him rouse, 
and seeing him pull aside the curtain to ascertain if I was 
there. He looked half-bewildered by sleep, but began to 
collect the papers, carefully arranged them in the cabinet, 
locked it, and stepped out into the garden, where I saw him 
pacing thoughtfully to and fro for half an hour. That was 
the last of him for to-day, for he and madame dined at the 
St. Michaels, as Pierre informed me when five o’clock found 
me the sole partaker of an excellent dinner. They returned 
at nine, and the invisible musician has been singing for an 


in a nest of ' hour. 
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Juxe 6TH.—For four days nothing has occurred worth | ifold afflictions cannot wholly darken her bright spirit. 
recording, as I have been almost entirely alone. Mr. Noel | May I trouble you to give my regards to her, and tell Mr. 
hands me a chapter or two each morning, receives my copy | Noel I will see him to-morrow ?” 


at night, and only the necessary directions are asked and At dinner I delivered the messages; Mr. Noel turned 
given. Madame has not been visible, ill I am told, yet her | graver than before on receiving his, and madame turned 


cousin looks tranquil, and no nurse or physician has been | gay. I was glad to see her so, and did my best to interest 
summoned to my knowledge. Very brief and silent are our | her, observing that her cousin often took the word from 
interviews at dinner, and not once have I found the draw- | her lips, and that Pierre’s usually expressionless face wore 
ing-room occupied of an evening. No one calls, but Mr. Noel | an aspect of uneasiness, In drawing out her handkerchief 
drives out often and returns late. My days have been spent | madame dropped an ebony rosary. No one heard it fall, 
at the writing-table, my evenings in my own room, or solitary | for it slipped noiselessly through the folds of her dress, 
walks about the country. Returning from one of these, I | and no one saw it but myself. Pierre was busy at the side- 
saw the window 
under the vines 
brilliantly light- 
ed, and resolved 
to satisfy my 
curiosity the 
first moonless 
night. This 
ends my first 
week’s record ; 
I trust it is satis- 
factory, and 
that out of my 
own darkness I 
have given 
light. 

JunE 7TH.— 
To-day, being 
Sunday, Lasked 
Mr. Noel, when 
I met him at 
lunch, in which 
of the three 
churches, over 
the hill, I 
should find his 
pew. 

“Tn none; I 
go nowhere just 


and madame 
now. My cousin started at the 
cannot, and I 


TAVE ; : a clatter, leaving 
join her in a q gt . . We her sentence 
4) tH Ms sy ‘ y . ; + q 


board, and, 
stooping, I lift- 
ed and returned 
it to her. She 
received it with 
the  exclama- 
tion : 

“Ciel! How 
careless I am 
grown! I 
thought I put it 
by after mass.” 

‘*Madame is 
a Catholic, one 
sees,” 

The words 
slipped from 
me involunta- 
rily, her answer 
seemed to do 
the same. 

“Oh, yes ; in 
truth I am, and 
so is——_”’ 

A heavy silver 
fork clanged 
down into Mr. 


Noel's plate, 


little service unfinished. 

here at home,” “Pardon, 
he said, slowly; cousin; if you 
adding instant- are forgetful, I 
ly, as if afraid am awkward. 
I should expect You were about 
to be included to say, ‘and so 
in that domestic .is Pierre.’” 

service: ‘* My Noel spoke 
friend, Mrs. St. quite naturally, 
Michael, will be but I suspect 
happy to do madame caught 


; ; 
the honors of ENIGMAS.—THE EAVESDROPPER WATCHING THE TWO SISTERS.—8EE PAGE 467. some warning 
her husband’s from his tone, 


chapel. I have spoken to her, and she expects you.” I | for the color mounted to her forehead as she eagerly 
thanked him, went to church, found the pastor a dull | assented. 
preacher, though apparently an excellent and pious gentle- “Surely, yes. Whom else could I mean? Not you, my 
man ; his wife a grave, motherly lady, who received me with | too-Protestant and English Bernard.” 
courtesy, examined me with interest, and, as we came out Poor lady, she overdid the matter sadly, and that anxious 
together, asked me how I liked her neighbors. emphasis upon the words “‘ Protestant” and ‘‘ English” con- 
‘Mr. Noel seems an eccentric but most charming young | vinced me that Noel was neither, though but for this I never 
man, and madame a wonderfully cheerful sufferer,” I re- | should have suspected it. As if anxious to banish it from 
plied. my mind, he led the way to the drawing-room, and, as all 
“Genius has many privileges, and eccentricity is one, | madame’s spirits had departed, exerted himself to enter- 
you know,” replied the lady, adding, rather guardedly : | tain us both. In conversation I found him witty, earnest, 
**Madame Estayan is younger than she seems, and man-! and frank, but in the midst of an animated description of 


—— 
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foreign life he checked himself, and going to the grand 
piano, gave us fragments from the sacred music of the 
great masters, with an ease and brilliancy that captivated 
me. I was heartily enjoying this treat when, as if doomed 
to make scenes, madame suddenly gave a loud ery, and 
darted out upon the lawn, exclaiming : 

“*He has come! Mon pire! Mon pere!” 

For an instant Noel stared aghast, then sprang after her, 
looking as wild as she. 
standing there, heard, through the stillness of the twi- 
light, madame sobbing and her cousin chiding. He spoke 
Italian, but low and rapid as were his words, I caught 
them brokenly. 

“T cannot trust yon—you have no control of face, voice, 
mind or manner. You knew it was impossible—he cannot 
come for weeks yet—I will have no more of this.” 

“Forgive me. It is this life which destroys my nerves ; it 
1s unnatural. I cannot bear it. Let it end for me,” sobbed 
madame. 

“Tt shall.” almost sternly answered he. ‘ Rest content, I 
will ask no more of you; it is selfish, unwise. I can bear 
and do alone; you have suffered enough.” 

“Tt is not that ; it is the suspense, the deceit, the danger 
that dismays me. I can act no part. Send me away for a 
little ; you will be freer, happier, safer, without me, as you 
know.” 

“TI shall, and so will you. To-morrow St. Michael will 
receive you and a few weeks will end all. Now compose 
yourself, go to your room, and leave me to explain your 
flight to Clyde.” 

“J slipped round to the hall door and met him there 
with, I flatter myself, well-acted concern, Madame passed 
me with a murmured : 

‘** Monsieur, I have known loss, it haunts me ; forgive the 
malady of a broken heart.” 

Noel gave her into the charge of a grave, elderly woman, 
whom I now saw for the first time, and who came hurrying 
up with Pierre. As she departed the old servant hastily ex- 
plained that it was he who had peeped and startled madame. 

“Then madame is not wholly blind ?” I asked, quickly, 
for there he paused and looked confused. 
tranquilly : 

“It is only a partial loss. You may go, Pierre ; yon are 
forgiven. But let us have no more of this, for madame’s 
sake.” 

The old man gladly withdrew, and his master adde.l, as I 
bade him good-night : 


Noel answered, 


**My cousin needs change. I shall take her to town to- 
morrow. 
better care than I can give her. We shall leave early, but I 
will prepare matters for you, as I shall not return till late.” 

A long sigh of relief broke from him as he turned away, 
and, on my soul, I pitied him; for it is my belief that 
madame is not only a little mad, bnt some refugee whom 
he is befriending, and who, in spite of gratitude, finds it 
hard to lead a life of concealment under the same roof 
with some fair, frail lover of this fascinating boy. 

June 8rxu.—Found the house silent as a tomb, and fancy 
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I followed to the terrace, and | 


| and felt that nothing was impossible to such as he. 


} 


We have friends there, and her state demands ' 


to see how he would explain it, I asked, as if just discovering 
the window : 

“What is that light among the leaves? Does the roof 
burn ?” 

‘**Oh no, monsieur, it is my master’s studio. He paints as 
he Joes everything else—divinely. For that room he took 
the cottage ; an artist built it, and though he does little now, 
he often lounges there at night.” 

The answer came so readily, and seemed so natural an 
explanation I could not but believe it, and, saying I should 
go in and read, I left him. From my window I watched 
him far along the avenue, he and the maids chatting in the 
grove, knew that madame’s nurse had gone with her from a 
word Pierre dropped at dinner, and felt that my time had 
come. It was a moonless evening, fast deepening into 
night; a light wind was blowing that filled the air with 
rustling sounds, and the house was quite deserted for the 
time. I had no fear—excitement is my element, daring my 
delight, and I desired to earn my liberal reward for this dis- 
honorable but alluring service. 

Leaving my hat behind me, I crept to the western wing, 
with every sense alert. Not by the vines did I ascend, but 
by a slender Norway pine, whose stem, being branch- 
less for many feet above the ground, seemed to forbid 
approach by that means. Practice made me agile, and 
I was soon upon the first bough which touched the 
roof. With catlike steps I picked my way, crouching low 
and making no sound louder than the whispers of the 
wind. The window/was closed, and all I heard was a mur- 
mur of voices, but parting the leaves at one shaded corner 
I lay flat and looked down. 

A long, lofty room was below, full of light, soft colors, 
lovely shapes, but how furnished I cannot tell, for its occu- 
pants absorbed me instantly. Stretched his full length on 
a couch lay Noel, looking like a luxuriously indolent young 
sultan, in crimson dressing-gown and Turkish slippers. He 
was laughing, and till then I had never seen the real beauty 
of his face ; some cloud of reserve, distrust, or melancholy 
had vailed it from me, but at last I saw the boy’s true self, 
His 
white throat was bare, his black curls tumbled, his hands 
clasped above his head, and as he laughed he hummed a 
sprightly air, in which a softer voice joined fitfully. 

At first he alone was visible, but soon down the long room 
came a woman dancing like an elf. Great heavens! how 
beautiful she was! She wore some foreign dress, bril- 
liant and piquante, a lovely neck and arms shone white 
against the gold and scarlet of her bodice, and bare rosy 
feet scarcely seemed to touch the carpet. Dark eyes glit- 
tered through a stream of rippling gold hair, a sweet, red 
mouth was smiling, and as she danced the bloom no art can 
give deepened beautifully on her cheek. 

With a deep obeisance and a ringing laugh she ended her 
pretty part of Bayadere, and dropping on a cushion beside 
the couch, talked vivaciously while gathering up her hair. 
Noel caressed the bright head which presently leaned against 


| his pillow, sobering slowly as the thoughtful look stole back 


the sound of carriage wheels which half-woke me at dawn | 


was the only farewell I shall receive from poor madame. A 
long, quiet day. Noel returned at dusk, and went straight 
to his room. I seized my hat, concealed myself in the lane, 
and watched the leafy window. Presently it blazed with 
light, and but for the appearance of Pierre in the garden I 
should have been tempted to execute my resolve at once, 
Hearing the rattle of the chain that holds the gate, I 


into his face. Claricee—for this was doubtless she—seemed 
to chide him, to try and win the gay mood back again, but 
vainly ; for rising on his elbow he began to speak earnestly, 
so earnestly that his companion soon grew as intent as he. 
I would have given worlds to have caught a word, but not 
one reached me, and but for the emphatic gestures of the 
pair should have gathered nothing of their meaning. He 


| evidently urged something from which she shrank, yet in 


sprang into the footpath which turns into the lane from the | 


fields. Pierre showed small surprise at meeting me, as 


these meadows are my favorite walk, and my assumption of | 


simplicity has quite blindfolded this old watchdog. Anxious 


the end acceded to with tears and eloquently sorrowful 
Noel seemed satisfied, and with the fondest gestures 
dried the tears, consoled the grief, and endeavored to make 
light of it. A deep lounging-chair stood before an easel, on 


A dainty 


eyes. 


which shone the image of this sweet-voiced girl, 


XUM 


a 
little supper was spread beside the chair, and drawing his , 
model—for such I now suspect Clarice to be—into the velvet | 
nest beside him, Noel made merry over it like one content, 
und yet not heartily at ease. 

It was a prettier picture than any he will ever paint ; both 
so young, so blithe and beautiful, so loving and beloved, so 
free and rich in all that makes life pleasant. I felt like one 
shut out from some sweet Paradise as I lay looking from the 
dimness of the night upon this happy pair, while they 
nestled there together, drinking from the same glass, eating 
from the same plate, serving one another with such charm- 
ing zeal, and forgetting all things but themselves. 

Utterly oblivious of the outer world, Pierre’s voice nearly 
~ansed me to betray myself, so suddenly did it break the | 
hush. 

‘* Catherine, has Monsieur Clyde come in ?” 

‘Yes, long ago ; his light is out.” 

The speakers were in the garden, and waiting till the door 
closed upon them I crept to the pine, half-slid, half-fell in 
my haste, and safely regained my room. 

June 9rH.—Mrs. St. Michael came, had a brief interview 
with Mr. Noel on the lawn, which was prudent but unsatis- 
factory to me, for I learned nothing from it. Saw no more 
of him till dinner, when he told me he should pass the even- 
ing out. At eight he drove away, and, curious to know when 
he returned, I amused myself with a book till nearly mid- 
night; then, wearying of it, put out my light, and sat musing | 
in the dark. The night was cloudy, close and warm, and, 
finding all still, I presently went out into the lane, won- 
dering if Clarice, too, watched and waited for his return. 
The window was dark, but just as I turned from it, I was | 
alarmed by the sound of wheels close by. I recognized the | 
light roll of the pony carriage, though it was deadened by 
the turf, for to my dismay it was evidently coming not up 
the avenue, but along the lane. Fearing to be seen if I | 
attempted to get in, I sprang behind the hedge, and, holding | 
my breath, saw the carriage pause before the door in the 
garden-wall, A man leaped out, seemed to listen, then 
admitted himself both to the garden and the house, as the 
sound of a cautiously lifted window suggested. Quite | 
breathless with interest I waited, and sooner than I expected | 
the man reappeared, not alone now, for a slender female 
figure clung to him. I could just see the outline of their 
figures, the white gleam of their faces, but I knew them at | 
once by the few words rapidly exchanged in Italian. 

** How still it is! Have you no fear?” 

‘*T have done with fear, Clarice.” 

** And I with captivity, thank God !” 

‘‘T shall miss you sadly, dear.” 

‘Not for long, your wife will comfort you.” 

A little langh accompanied the words, and, like spectres of 
the shadowy hour, house, carriage, man, and woman vanished 
in the gloom. 

Here is a clue at last : Noel will marry, and for this pur- | 
pose clears his house of all encumbrances ; poor madame 
and the lovely model must give place to some woman whom 
he unwillingly marries 


if his face and manner are to be | 
relied on. Why he does so is a mystery like himself, but I | 
will yet fathom both. | 
Juxe 10rx.—It is well that I was prepared beforehand, | 
else the announcement made to me this evening would have 
filled me with uncontrolable surprise. Mr. Noel wrote 
steadily all day, was unusually taciturn at dinner, and | 
umused himself at the piano till twilight fell. I had been | 
pacing up and down the hall enjoying his music, when it 
ceased abruptly, and coming out he joined me in my prome- 
nade, The hall was not lighted, except by the softened | 
gleam of shaded lamps in the drawing-room. I instantly | 
observed the anxious look I have learned to know, and by | 
the slight embarrassment of his usually easy manner I | 
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inferred that he both wished and feared to spenk. Presently 
fixing his eyes full upon me, he said slowly, as if weighing 
every word and marking its effect : 

““Mr. Clyde, as an inmate of my house, I feel that it is 
but right for me to tell you of an approaching event, which, 
however, will not materially change my mode of life nor 
your own—I am about to marry.” 

He so evidently expected me to be surprised that I in- 
stantly feigned what I should yesterday have really felt. 

Stopping in my walk, I exclaimed : 

‘‘Married ! you are very young for that experience ;” 
there I checked myself and began the proper congratula- 
He cut them short by asking : 

‘How old do you believe me to be ?” 
“You look eighteen ; your book says forty,” I answered, 


| laughing. 


‘*T am of age, however, and though young to marry, have 
neither parents nor guardians to forbid it if they would.” 

‘Tt will be soon I infer, as you do me the honor of an- 
nouncing it to me ?” 

‘© On Saturday.” 

‘*You mentioned that this event would make no change 
in my present mode of life—I am then to continue my 
copying as usual during your absence ?” 

‘*T shall be absent but a day. It will be a very private 
affair, and my—Mrs. Noel will return with me at once.” 

A little pause fell between us. I was contrasting his 
cool, quiet manner now with the loverlike expression he had 
worn when with Clarice, and felt more than ever convinced 
that for some weighty reason he was doing violence to his 
own heart. He seemed conscious that, having said so much, 
he should say more, and presently added, still in the same 
measured tone : 

‘*Madame’s departure leaves me lonely. My attachment 
is no sudden one, for I have loved Hortense from her baby- 
hood. She, too, is an orphan, and both being solitary, 
we see no wisdom in delaying to secure our happiness. 
Mrs. St. Michael is a mutual friend, and at her house we 
shall be married in the quietest manner, for the few rela 
tives we possess are far distant, and Hortense dreads 
strangers.” 

Here Pierre came in, bringing a dainty little note, which 
he delivered with a smile. Noel took it eagerly, wished me 
good-night, and hurried away to the west wing. I wish that 
I, too, were a lover. 

June 12ru.—Since our conversation in the hall I have 
searcely seen Mr. Noel, and therefore I have little to record. 
For an hour or two he has sat in his alcove, then dressed 
and driven away to the St. Michaels, where I suspect the 
bride-elect has already arrived. To-day the wedding-day, 
and I waited with intense impatience for the coming of the 
young pair. Not that I expected to be invited to join them 
so soon, if ever, but because I was burning with curiosity 
to see the woman for whom he had discarded poor Clarice, 
and had no scruples about gratifying myself in any way 
that offered. 

At five I went to my dinner, found Pierre polishing the 
plate, but no appearance of food. 

‘* Master will dine at seven to-day, and hopes monsieur 


will not be incommoded by the change,”’ he said. 


‘Am I to join them as usual, then ?” I asked, surprised. 

**Oh yes; the arrival of young madame will alter nothing 
but Monsieur Noel's spirits, I believe.” 

At half-past six o'clock a carriage rolled up the avenue, 
and from behind a group of larches on the lawn I watched 
the arrival. Pierre came smiling to the door as Noel led a 
lady up the steps. A slender, dainty little lady she seemed, 
but her face was hidden by the white vail which covered her 
blonde bonnet, and all I could discover of her figure, under 
a flowing white burnous, was that it was slight and graceful. 


ee 
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She was evidently very young ; for as she entered the house 
she clapped her hands and danced down the long hall, as if 


overjoyed to be at home. Noel stood an instant talking 
with his old servant, and I caught a glimpse of his face, and 
very little like the countenance of a bridegroom did it look. 

As both went in I returned to my room, and half an hour 
afterward was summoned to dinner. 

Twilight had come on and lamps were lit. The table 
shone with damask, glass and silver, flowers glowed every- 
where, and the lustres filled the room with a festal breadth 
of light. But none of these things caught my eye on 
entering, for standing in the deep window were Noel and 
his bride. 
content, he looked down at her as she held out an almost 
childishly lovely hand, and seemed laughing blithely at the 
wedding-ring upon it. Both turned as I came in, and, with 
the color mounting to his very forehead, Noel said : 

** Mr. Clyde, allow me to present you to—to my wife.” 

Well for me that a bow was all-sufficient, and that my 
command of countenance was great, or I should have be- 


trayed myself beyond repair, for Mrs. Noel was Clarice! | 


There could be no doubt of it. The face was peculiar even 
in its beauty, and not easily forgotten. There was the rip- 
pling, golden hair, dark eyes, sweet red mouth, and blooming 
cheek—even the smile was the same, brilliant and brief, the 
voice unchanged, vivacious, yet musically soft. 
was simple white, yet above the flowers in the bosom shone 
the fair shoulders I had seen, and the round arm that lay on 


Noel’s wore the very bracelet that had flashed upon Clarice’s | 


but a little while ago. Noel eyed me narrowly, but I believe 


my face was impenctrable, as I uttered my congratulations | 


after the surprise of that first glimpse had passed. 

Half-shyly, half-daringly, Mrs. Noel glanced at me, and as 
I paused she drew her husband toward the table like an 
impatient child. 

‘‘Come, Bernard, Pierre is waiting, and I am so hungry! 
That is a sadly unromantic admission for a bride to make, 
but it is true. esides, I want to play mistress, and begin 
to realize that I am free from all restraints but yours, 
enon ami.” 

We sat down, and a most charming mistress did she prove 
herself. So gay, so graceful, so frankly fond of her hus- 


band, so courteous to me, and now and then, as if the | 


novelty of her position overcame her, so sweetly shy and 


blushing, that before the meal was over I found myself for- | 


getting all the past and full of admiration for this most cap- 
tivating little crea- 
ture. Noel seemed 
to own the charm as 
well. The cloud lift- 
ed, and again I saw 
the beautiful blithe 
nature which he 
seems to hide and 
hold in check. He 
laughed as gaily as 


her health more than 
once, and was more 
cordial to me than I 
Rit believed it possible 
for him to be. 
seemed to forget who 
and what I was, to 
make me one of 
them, and freely to 
shed the light of their 
new happiness upon 
the lonely stranger. 


ENIGMAS.—THE SPY’S REVENGE.—SEE 
My heart re- 
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His arm was about her, and leaning there, as if | 


The dress | 


his young wife, drank | 


Both | 


, proached me for my treachery, yet I did not repent, 
nor’ shall I till my mission, ends. Strange as all has been 
here, I am fast learning to respect and love this gifted 
boy, to look leniently upon his peculiarities, and even com- 
mend this last act, whatever its causes and consequences 
may be. It is evident that he loves his wife passionately, 
and she loves him with a confiding tenderness which will 
not be concealed. I felt like one in fairy-land, and when 
they went into the drawing-room longed to follow, yet dared 
not, till Mrs. Noel, looking backward, beckoned me with an 
imperious little gesture that was irresistible. 

“There is no need of you deserting your old haunts 
because I have come, Mr. Clyde,” she said, looking up at 
| me with eyes that seemed to read the desire I felt. ‘‘ Ber- 
nard and I have known each other for so many years, have 
been together so much, and loved each other from our child- 
hood, that the putting on of this ring seems to make no 
change in us. We care nothing for the world’s ways, and 
rule this little kingdom as we will. You are a gentleman, 
you like my——” she paused, laughed delightsomely, and 
added, ‘‘my husband’s book, and help him as he would be 
helped ; therefore you are our friend, as such you must live 
with us, and let two children profit by your age and 
wisdom.” 

This friendly speech, so warmly, gracefully delivered, 
quite touched and won my heart, and I at once accepted 
both the offer and the hand outstretched to me. Hardly 
waiting till my thanks were spoken, little madame danced 
away to the piano, and broke into a song. If anything were 
needed to convince me of her identity with Clarice, this 
would have done it, for the marvellous voice could not be 
feigned. With a malicious fancy to see how Noel would bear 
an allusion to the falsehood he once told me, I said, care- 
lessly : 

‘* Although I heard but indistinctly at the time, Mrs. 
| Noel's voice reminds me strongly of Madame Estavan’s when 

she sang ‘ Casta Diva.’ ” 

Smiling the smile that makes his face so young, he an- 
| swered, with a mirthful look at the golden-haired, white- 
| robed figure at the instrument : 

‘* Well it may, for madame is a near relation of my little 
wife’s, whose voice was trained by her. Hortense, come out 
upon the lawn, I want to show you your nest by mocn- 
| light.” 

She came to him with the airy motion that seems habitual 
to her, and, hanging on his arm, went out, along the terrace, 
looking a fit inmate of this enchanting and enchanted place. 

June 14ru.—I take the liberty of noting only such events 
| as seem important or mysterious, and therefore when my 
days are solitary leave them blank. Yesterday the young 
couple fully proved themselves ‘a pair of children,” for they 
| danced and sang all through the house, haunted garden, 
grove and lawn, drove, walked, and rested, always together 
and always happy. Mrs. Noel seemed like a bird let loose, 
| her husband enjoyed her joy, and gave himself a holiday, 
for mind as well as heart ; for he never came into the study, 
but leaned in at the window, giving his directions while his 
wife stuck roses in his buttonhole. Perhaps my eyes looked 
wistful ; I suspect they did, for suddenly she stepped in and 
| came to me, saying, as she put a flower on my desk and then 
tripped away again : 

‘** You, too, shall have one, because you are the wise and 
busy man. See,I give you this fully opened rose ; it suits 
| you best. Bernard must have the little white ones, because 

they are like me.” 
As I waited their coming in the dining-room, a few hours 
later, from the window I saw Mrs. St. Michael’s servant 
| come up the avenue and hand a packet to Noel, who was 
| loitering there while madame dressed. The man went back. 
‘ Noel read a brief note, hastily unfolded the newspaper which 
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composed the packet, and seemed to dart at once upon | for the last three days, and that has been the book. Such 


some particular passage. I saw him stand motionless and 
intent a moment, then drop the paper, turn as if to enter, 
and fall, face downward, on the grass. 

Darting out, I raised his head to my knee, loosened his 
collar, and, while wondering at the smile still lingering on 


was still crushed in his hand. Only three lines: 


“T go at once to London. Be prepared at all times. 
week and your long task is over, my brave child.” 


Another 


It was Mrs. St. Michael’s hand. I had seen it on sundry 
notes of invitation, but whatever clue I might have found 
by searching the paper was lost, for Noel opened his eyes the 
instant I touched his clenched hand, To my utter amaze- 
ment his face grew almost fierce as he staggered to his feet 
and thrust me off. 

‘*Have you read it? 
you here ?” 

He spoke as if hardly conscious of what he said ; yet, 
through all the agitation of his manner and the incoherency 
of his speech, some strange happiness was plainly visible. 

‘*My dear sir, I have read nothing. See, the note lies 
under your feet and the paper is in your hand. 
fall and ran to help you. 
startle Mrs. Noel.” 

The composure of my manner reassured him, but, as if 
wonders would never cease, he clasped his hands before his 


What have I done? How came 


I saw you 
Should I have left you here to 


face, and great tears fell between his slender fingers as he | 
I involuntarily put my | 


wept like a woman for a moment. 
arm about him, for he trembled, and, as if the act were com- 
forting, he leaned against me till the paroxysm passed. 
Presently he was himself again, and looked up half-grateful, 
half-ashamed. His eyes fell before mine; he saw the note 
at his feet, and, as if self were forgotten in some returning 
thought, he caught it up, saying, slowly, and with still down- 
cast eyes : 

‘Forgive my folly and my harshness ; I am not strong, 
and sudden tidings overcome me. Let me explain, for I 
hate mystery.” 

So, eager to learn, I did not refuse; and he added, after 
reading the note aloud, much to my surprise : 

‘‘This is from my kind neighbor; she goes to London 
about my book. I am to be prepared to deliver it at 
any moment, and that is the long task that will be ended in 
another week.” 

Nothing could be simpler, and yet I did not believe the 
explanation. Why? Because I have learned to know this 
young man’s face so well that its expressions are familiar 
now, and not once did his eyes meet mine while speaking, 
nor did he once allude to the paper still crumpled in the 
hand behind him. I could not accept it, however, and 


as Mrs. Noel was seen coming out to us, her husband | 


started, thrust both note and newspaper into his pocket, 
hastily smoothed his disordered locks upon his forehead, 
and said, fixing on me a look that was almost stern: 

‘“‘Oblige me by saying nothing of this to my wife at 
present. I will tell her later. Give me your arm, please, 
and be so kind as to attract her attention from me for a 
little.” 

I obeyed in all things, but Mrs. Noel was not deceived ; 
her first glance at her husband caused her to turn as pale as 
he, but some look or gesture unperceived by me restrained 
her, and she endeavored to appear unconscious of anything 
amiss. Pierre also looked expectant, was unusually awk- 


genuine interest and haste cannot be feigned, and I must 
believe that Noel spoke the truth. The study is no longer 
deserted, for not only has he written steadily himself, but 
merry little madame labors also, staining her pretty fingers 


| with ink, flushing her sweet face with energetic struggles to 
his pale face, I snatched a glance at the note, for the paper 


keep up with our swifter pens, and making the once quiet 
room a bright and busy place. 

“‘It must be done before the week is out, if we give our 
nights as well as our days to it. Help me through this task, 
Clyde, and ask any recompense when it is done.”’ 

Never had Noel spoken to me with such energy, sucl 
familiarity ; his eagerness seemed to put new strength into 
my hands, his confidence to warm my heart with an almost 
brotherly affection for him. We did work, silently for the 
most part, but how rapidly you may understand when I say 
that to-night the book is done. I have just left the study 
very weary, yet heartily sorry that my share of the work is 
over, for Mr. Noel tells me he may not need me but a little 
longer. This unexpected note of Mrs. St. Michael's seeme 
to have precipitated matters, and my task ends before the 


| month is out. 


ward in his duties, and evidently eager to get me away. | 
The instant dinner was over all three vanished, yet not | 


together, and with every appearance of anxiety to be un- 
observed. 


June 171H.—But one thing has absorbed the household 


June 25tH.—The clue is found, and the mystery solved. 
Last night, being weary, I slept unusually sound, but woke 
suddenly, sure that some one called me. The moon had set, 
a slight shower pattered on the leaves, and a fresh wind 
blew in. While drowsily thinking that I must rise and close 
my window, there came a light tap on the glass of the one 
nearest me, which was already shut. I sat up and listened ; 
cautious footsteps brushed across the turf, and, as if my 
movements had assured some one of my presence, a voice 
breathed softly : 

‘* Pierre ! Clarice ! Bernard !” 

‘* Who's there ?” I cried, but nothing answered, and again 
the stealthy footsteps caught my ear. I sprang to the win- 
dow, strained my eye and ear, waited and wondered for 
nearly an hour, but no sound reached me, and I reluctantly 
compelled myself to think it all a delusion, for these names 
had been sorfnding through my dreams. 

This morning I stepped out upon the terrace early, as I 
often do, but took only a single step, for there in the black 
mold under my closed windows were footprints not my 
own. Peculiar footprints were they ; one large, but shapely, 
the other smaller, and evidently made by a foot deformed 
in some way. Long I looked at them, but could find no 
solution of the matter, so strolled on looking for more. 
None appeared, and I was just turning back to ring for 
breakfast, when Mrs. Noel came flying down the hall, her 
hair loose upon her shoulders, her muslin wrapper half on, 
and terror in her face. Seeing me, she cried : 

‘* Where is he ? Bernard ? Have you seen him ? 
gone !” 

** Gone! 
Noel ?” 

‘*T want Pierre,” she cried, beating her hands distractedly 
together. ‘‘ He too is gone, the maids tell me. What shall I 
do? Help me, Mr. Clyde! Look for them—oh, look for 
them !” 

‘** Where shall I look ?”’ Tell me more ; I cannot help you 
till I understand.” 

“Tt was so warm last night that I left Bernard and went 
to madame’s room. I heard nothing, knew nothing till I 
awoke and found him gone; I looked and called, I sent 
for Pierre, but he too had deserted me, and now I have no 
hope but in you.” 

Her white face dropped upon my arm as the last words 
left her lips, and she clung to me, sobbing like a frightened 
child. 

‘Let us go to his room, he may have left some paper, 
some trace that will serve us. Be of good heart, dear Mrs. 


He is 


How? When? What has happened, Mrs. 
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Noel; I will help you with all my wit, strength, and 
soul.” 

“You are so kind! Come, then—stay, I must go first— 
the room is in sad disorder.” 

Hurrying before me, she ran into the west wing; I fol- 
lowed when she called me, and looked vainly for some trace 
to explain Noel's absence. 

“He never walks so early, never till now has gone even to 
the grove without telling me. Why did I leave him? Oh, 
my darling, what has happened to take you from——” 

There she paused abruptly, for I beckoned. The long 
window was opened, and glancing out, I had seen upon the 


newly graveled walk footprints like those I had seen before. | 


Others were beside them now, slender and small. Mrs. 
Noel looked, rushed out regurdless of her disarray, dropped 
on her knees and scrutinized the prints, then rose, and 
carefully compared the smaller one with her own pretty 
foot thrust stockinglessly into an embroidered slipper. It 
seemed to satisfy her; a long sigh of relief followed, yet 
she began to tremble as her eye wandered far beyond the 
garden walls. I said nothing of my nocturnal visitor, and 
waited for her to speak. In a moment she recovered her 
self-possession, brushed away the larger footprints with a 
rapid gesture, and gathering her wrapper closer about her, 
she turned to me with a gentle dignity I had never seen in 
her till now. 

“T have no longer any fear for him,” she said. 
tracks show that Pierre is with him. 
prise for me. 


‘** These 
They plan some sur- 
Thank you, Mr. Clyde, and let me apologize 
for my foolish fright.” 

More mystified than ever, I was turning away, when Noel 
sprang in at the window, rosy, radiant, and wonderfully 
altered. Wherein the change lay I could not tell, but I felt 
it so strongly that I stood staring dumbly, while his wife 
explained my somewhat embarrassing situation, and chid 
him for his flight. 

“*My dearest, [ only went to the St. Michaels. The good 
gentleman had one of his sudden attacks near morning, and 
sent for me ; Pierre would not let me go alone ; I feared to 
distress you, so we slipped away, hoping to be back before 
you awoke.” 

This statement, like several others, sounded probable, yet 
I doubted, and observed that while he spoke he looked 
steadily at his wife, who looked as steadily at him. Of 
course, I retired after that, and nothing more was said, 
even when we met as usual. 

All day I wrote, copying several fine poems, which I sus- 
pect have been lately written, as they are of love. S« mething 
was expected as I left them. I heard Noel say to his wife : 

“Wait a few hours more, darling. It will not be safe for 
him to come till twelve.” 

That was enough for me ; out went my light, and, having 
carefully tumbled my bed that it might appear to have been 
occupied, I sat down by my window, waiting till the house 
was quiet. At half-past eleven I crept out, and looked to 
see what windows were still lighted. None but the studio 
showed aray. There, then, this joyful meeting was proba- 
bly to take place. Up I crept, but before I could set foot 
upon the roof the wind brought me the sound of steps 
coming to the gate. Motionless I sat, hidden in the 
sombre verdure of the pine, as two tall figures entered, 
crept to the window of Noel's room, and disappeared. One 
was Pierre I knew, by a suppressed ‘‘ Hem !” the other was 
almost gigantic, seen through the pale mist that rolled up 
from the river. An unequal motion in the gait suggested a 
limp, and, as they vanished, I canght the faint echo of a 
voice very like Noel’s, but far deeper and manlier than his. 

Fearing that Pierre might stand guard, I remained where 
[was for some time, then crept to my former loophole, and 


looked down, 


A magnificent old man was sitting in the easy-chair with 

Clarice upon his knee, both her arms were about his neck, 

| and tears of joy were streaming, for she smiled as they fell, 
and seemed to have no words to express her happiness. 

Another woman knelt beside the chair, her face uplifted, 
tearless, but how nobly beautiful! As I looked my heart 
stood still, then leaped with an excitement almost uncon- 
trolable, for with a shock of recognition I knew that this was 
Noel, and that Noel was a woman. The black locks were 
parted on the forehead now, the dark moustache was gone, 
the loose paletét was replaced by some flowing dress, from 
| whose deep purple sleeves came arms whose white grace 
would have convinced me had the face been hidden. 

Dizzy with bewilderment and a strange satisfaction I 
could not analyze, I stared down upon the three, seeing, 
hearing, yet scarcely comprehending for a time. This 
stately man was their father; it needed no words to tell 
me that, for Clarice’s eyes were dark and lustrous as his ; 
Noel’s—I can call her by no other name—Noel’s grave, 
sweet mouth was a perfect miniature of his, and the features 
of both have a strong though softened resemblance to those 
finer ones whose reposeful strength was beautifully touched 
by tenderness. An Italian evidently, for though his figure 
far exceeded the lithe slenderness which usually charac- 
terizes this race, there was the olive hue, the Southern eye, 
the fire, the grace which colder climates seldom produce. 
Gray-haired, worn and old, he looked; yet suffering, 
thought, and age seemed to have aged him more than 
years, for his voice had a youthful ring, his gestures the 
vigor of a man still in his prime. The right foot was 
smaller than the left, and slightly deformed, as if by some 
accident, and one of the daughters had laid a cushion for 
this weak and weary foot, the sight of which confirmed my 
suspicions that I saw the midnight visitor whose tracks I had 
found beneath my window. 

The first words that reached me after a pause were Noel's, 
and I held my breath to hear, for the flutelike tenor I had 
learned to love was softened with a womanly tone, and now 
I knew why the seeming boy had been so silent when I was 
by. Asif continuing some subject dropped for a momen- 
tary overflow of emotion : 

“* Padre mio, Twill tell you how it has fared with us since 
they drove us from your prison doors. Good old Annun- 
ciata took us home, but remembering my promise to you to 
fly at once to your old comrade Pierre, in Paris, we went. 
He was all you believed he would be—father, friend, coun- 
sellor, and guard. He feared to keep us there, begged us to 
come to England, and in some safe disguise wait here till 
you could join us, if your captivity did not end in death. 

‘“* As we planned what would be the easiest, safest disguise 


for each to assume, I bethought me that if we were searched. 
for when it was discovered that the proscribed book had 
disappeared with us we should be described as two Italian 
girls ; if we separated each might be found, and apart, our 
apprehension for each other would be unbearable. Now, if 
we could lose our identity altogether, and appear in a new 
land exactly opposite to what we had been in the old, we 
should be doubly safe, and could help you without fear. I 
recalled our wandering life before you knew Clarice’s 
mother, when you and I roamed over Italy and France as 
a peasant and his little son. I made so excellent a boy, and 
liked the part so well, you know, I cried when forced to give 
it up; but in my strait I remembered it, and resolved to be, 
not a little lad, but a half-grown youth, and train myself to 
dare all things for your sake. Clarice could not if she 


would, having neither courage, stature, nor voice, poor 
timid darling as she is! therefore she should personate Aunt 
Clotilde, whom she used to mock, and her French acceut 
would serve her well. 
‘it, naughty girl.” 


Show papa how perfectly you looked 
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Clarice ran below, and in a moment, to my surprise, 
Madame Estavan appeared. 
three happy souls within laughed gaily as the mock invalid 
repeated her graceful helplessness, and deplored her suf- 
ferings with the pensive airs with which madame had won 
my sympathy. Soon Noel, or Monica, as I should now call 
her—ah, the sweet Italian name !—continued her narration, 


leaning on the high back of her father’s chair, caressing his | 


gray head with a fond reverence that was beautiful to see. 
‘Pierre was unknown, circumspect, and the dear soul 
insisted upon coming with us. 


ago; he wrote to them, for they were true as gold; they 
prepared all things for us, and in this quiet nook we have 
lived through these weary months.” 

‘**But this young man, to whom I nearly betrayed myself 
what of him? how came he here? You would only hear 
my story then, now finish yours, my man-hearted girl.” 

How her face glowed at that, half with pride at the praise, 


half with shame at the part she had played, as if with her | 


woman’s garb she had assumed her woman’s nature ! 

‘*Papa, see what we have done while waiting for you. 
Here, translated, fairly copied, and ready for your last 
touches, is the dear book, written with such enthusiasm, 
lived for, suffered for, and now to be enjoyed in this free 
land when all danger has gone by, and honor, fame, and love 
are to be reaped at last.” 

What passed below for a few minutes I shall never know, 
for my own eyes grew too dim for seeing, as the daughter 
who had dared and done so much laid her gift in her 
father’s hands, and her head upon her father’s knee. When 
next I looked the precious gift was at his feet, the beloved 
giver in his arms, and, with the two fair faces looking up 
into his own, the happy man was listening to that chapter of 
the romance in which I played a part. Clarice spoke now : 

‘‘This dear Monica nearly killed herself with working at 
it all last Winter, and, when the Spring arrived, Mrs. St. 
Michael and myself began to pray and urge and work upon 
her to consent that we should either put the copying out, or 
have some person here. At length we prevailed ; she would 
not part with her charge even then for a time, but having 
grown bold through many successful trials, she consented to 
have a clerk at home. We were dying for society ; we dared 
not go out much, because I could not play my part well, and 
made sad blunders by forgetting that I was blind and ill. 
She might have gone anywhere in this dull place, for none 
would guess her, but she would not do that for fear of 
mishaps. Both longed for some change, and, when we 
advertised, were wild to see who would come. This Clyde 
appeared ; Monica liked him ; he seemed well-bred, simple, 
unsuspecting, and sincere. 
plished, assiduous, and a most agreeable inmate.” 

Infinitely mischievous and merry looked Mrs. Noel, as she 
glanced up at her blushing sister, who half-averted her face, 
and answered, with a traitorous softness in her tone : 

** Yes, too agreeable for our peace of mind, perhaps. Now 


let me finish, for I have ill things to tell of you and of | 


myself. Papa, Clarice forgot her part continually ; she 
never would be careful, but kept me in a fever of fear. 
first night he came a lock of her bright hair nearly betrayed 
her, another time she dropped her rosary, and calmly owned 
that we were Catholics. I took refuge behind her, for in a 
Frenchwoman it was nothing strange, but in me who desired 
to pass for an English youth it was not to be allowed. Mrs. 
St. Michael often tried us by her over-anxiety, and sent your 
letters in all manner of strange ways, till I bid her do it 
simply, for Clarice was always in a tremor when anything 
arrived from them, lest a letter should appear when least 
expected. I, too, was more than once on the point of 


telling all, for Clyde was very faithful, very kind, and ob ! 
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Let me finish speedily. The | 


He knew the St. Michaels, | 


and had done them a service when they were in Paris years | 


In time we found him accom- | 


The | 
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, papa, I longed so for a wiser, stronger friend than either 
my good Pierre or the St. Michaels. When the paper came 
, which announced the release of those who suffered for Italy, 
and your name was among them, I could not bear it. Clyde 
helped me, and was so patient, so unsuspicious, and so 
tender that it broke my heart to tell another of those false- 
| hoods, But till I knew how free, how safe you were, I 
would not breathe a whisper of the truth.” 
| **Poveretta! it was too hard a task, too heavy a burden 
| for your loving heart. You shall be rewarded, my daughter, 
in this world if your old father can do it, and in the next 
where your mother waits to receive you into paradise.” A 
little pause, then the proud father asked with a smile so like 
his daughter's I seemed to see an elder Noel, ‘‘ Tell me why 
| this mock marriage was performed ?” 
‘Tt never would have been had we known how soon you 
would arrive. But Clarice endangered all things ; I could 
not send Clyde away when that part of my venture failed, 
for the book was not done; she would not leave me, yet 
| pined here in confinement after madame’s shadow had 
| departed. Nor could she appear as my sister, for I had 
said to various persons when I came that I had no family. 
Neither could she stay openly with me as a friend, because I 
would not have a breath of scandal or the faintest blemish 
on her maiden fame. We were in despair, when it occurred 
to me, that, as I assumed the rdéle of a wayward genius- 
that I was forced to do, owing to the book and the secluded 
life I led—I might marry and play a little game of love and 
matrimony. It was foolish, perhaps hazardous, but I won 
them all to it, and brought my wife home, as happy as a bird 
when the cage is open and the sky cloudless.” 
‘Lean nearer, my daughter, and answer truly. Did this 
shadow of love arise from any longing in your own heart 
for the substance ? Have not these quiet Summer days, 
passed in the society of this young man, been hazardous to 

_ something more valuable than my safety ? Will you not find 
the same longing to lean upon, to confide in, the new friend 
lingering under the woman's robe as warmly, as strongly, as 
when this gentle bosom hid itself behind a man’s vest ? 
Tell me, Monica, do you love this Clyde ?” 

There was no answer, but her face was hidden, and before 
the mute confession could be accepted she sprang up, as if 
pride struggled with maiden love and shame, and came 
toward me. Then I saw her face, and knew that the 
strange sentiment of affection, reverence, and admiration 
I had felt for her when I believed her to be a singularly 

| gifted and noble boy was+unsuspected love; that the 
| blushes, the anxiety which I fancied arose from other 
truth, proceeded from a like suddenly up- 
springing, swiftly growing passion, whose chief charm 
lay in its blindness. These thoughts whirled through my 
| brain as I listened, and when I saw that familiar yet sweetly 
| altered countenance unconsciously betraying to me what it 
struggled to conceal from those nearer, yet not dearer, I 
| could scarcely contain myself, and some half-audible excla- 
| mation broke from me. She caught it, looked up, seemed 
to see my face as vanished. No sound betrayed that she 
| had recognized me, and so brief was the glimpse that I flat 
tered myself she could scarcely think she saw a human 
visage through the thickest growing leaves. Like a guilty 
| yet most happy ghost, I swiftly, silently regained my 
room, and dashed into bed. Not a moment too soon, for 
| barely had I got my breath when a light step drew near and 
paused at the door. My heart beat as if it would betray 
me, when the door opened, and the invisible being evidently 
_ paused upon the threshold listening. I bore the suspense 
| till I could bear it no longer, and stirred noisily in my bed. 
| Then quietly as it had opened the door closed, and the steps 
withdrew. 
Mr. North, I am your spy no longer, and the record which 


causes, in 
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I now dispatch is the last you will ever receive from me, for ; “ We are gone for ever, leaving despair for the lover, wages for 
I break the compact and relinquish the reward you offer. the tool, a friend for the traitor. 


How long I sat there I cannot tell. The sun came up, the 
world woke, and life went on about me, but mine seemed to 
Those last words were written in the hush of dawn on | have ended. 
that morning after the discovery, for I was eager to be done A dull hope woke at last within me, and I went wandering 


with my now insupportable task, and as Monica had said ' through the house, looking for that which I shall never find. 
that her father 


was past all dan- 
ger, I feared no 
harm would fol- 
low the delivery 
of that final re- 
cord. I h a d 
waited  impa- 
tiently for the 
first ray of light 
that I might 
make it, and 
when it was 
written paused 


Every room was 
deserted, but 
that of the grim 
maid, Cathe- 
rine ; and from 
her I got no 
help, but a curt 
request to 
breakfast and 
go, as she had 
orders to close 
the house, and 
return to her 
former mistress, 
Mrs. St. Mi- 
ehael. ‘‘ Were 
they there?” I 
asked. No, they 
were miles away 
now, and she 
would have no 
questions put 
to her. My one 
refuge was Mr. 
North, and to 
him I hurried. 
| His office was 
| closed. I knew 
his house, and 
ran to it. Crape 
shrouded the 
knocker, and 
when I was ad- 
mitted it was 
to find him 
dead. The day 
before a strange 
gentleman had 
called, had a 
long interview, 
and when he 
went Mr. North 
was found 
speechless in 
his chair. He 
never had re- 
vived, and died 
at dawn. His 
secret had died 
with him, and 
through all 
these weary 
years I have 
never gleaned a 
= mi hint of it; 
BURNT CORK.—SEE PAGE 483. are ee Mo- 
nica ; never re- 
nica’s study-table, and admired its dainty workmanship ; | gained my peace of mind, nor found rest from pondering 
I knew the sharp Italian writing on the paper, for I had | miserably over these unsolved Enigmas. 
seen it day after day; I knew whose eyes had read my 
words, whose hand had stabbed the treacherous sheet, 
whose contempt had spared me for a remorse sharper than A cogvetre is a rose, from which every lover plucks o 
any pang of death. The slip held these words : leaf—the thorns are left for her future husband. 


for the page to 
dry. That pause 
was fatal, for 
worn out with a 
sleepless night 
and the excite- 
ment of the 
preceding 
hours, my eyes 
closed, my head 
fell on my arms, 
and I lost all 
consciousness in 
a deep slumber, 
which must 
have lasted for 
an hour, and 
when I awoke 
the sun shone in 
upon me. In- 
tent on posting 
my letter unob- 
served as usual, 
I looked for it, 
and seeing it 
wished that I 
had never wak- 
ened. There it 
lay with its in- 
famous purpose 
clearly confess- 
ed in its closing 
lines, and on it 
a bank-note, a 
slip of paper, 
all three stab- 
bed through by 
the tiny dagger 
that pinned 
them to their 
place. I knew 
the dagger, had 
seen it on Mo- 
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plowshare at last passed over 
the grassy courts. But half a 


1s SP a Coke Se Se ee 


The Chimney-Corners of the 


CI. 27. OG See 


Olden Time. 


THe ways and means of 
firemaking, like most other 
branches of household econo- 
my, have changed greatly since 
the days of ‘‘good Queen 
Bess.”’ Stoves, furnaces, steam- 
heaters, and other modern 
machinery of discomfort, have 
superseded the great open 
fireplaces of the olden time, 
but whether the change is an 
improvement or the reverse is 
a matter worth consideration. 
The accompanying engravings 
illustrate the old way, and the 
reader is probably sufficiently 
familiar with the new to decide 
the question. 


A CHIMNEY PIECE IN THE RUINED CASTLE OF KENILWORTH. 


Kenilworth Castle, in Warwickshire, England, with all its 
romantic history, with its celebrated Elizabethan pageant, 
when Dudley so royally entertained his queen, but for the 


= 
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century ago the ‘“ Wizard of 
the North” visited the crum- 
bling ruins, and the progress 
of desolation was thenceforth 
arrested. The torch of genius 
again lighted up ‘‘ every room 
so spacious”; they were ever 
after to be associated with the 
recollections of their ancient 
splendor, and now Kenilworth 
is worthily a place visited by 
travelers from all lands. 

Save in old country houses 
andirons are now rarely seen. 
The illustration, from a set 
preserved at Knowle, England, 
shows the elaborate orna- 
mentation sometimes display- 
ed on these ‘ fire-dogs,” as 


they were commonly called. Strutt, writing in 1775, says: 
‘These awnd-irons are used to this day, and are called 
| cob-irons; they stand on the hearth, where they burn wood, 


genius of Sir Walter Scott would have been long forgotten, | to lay it upon; their fronts are usually carved, with a round 


OLD ENGLISH ANDIRONS,—FROM A SET PRESERVED AT KNOWLE. 


instead of being now a name familiar to every reader of our 
language. An old fresco and a ground-plan were preserved, 
but, even with these, Kenilworth would only appear to us a 


mysterious mass of ruined gigantic 
walls; deep cavities, whose uses are 
unknown ; arched doorways, separated 
from the chambers to which they led ; 
narrow staircases, suddenly opening 
into magnificent recesses, with their 
oriels looking over cornfield and pas- 
ture ; a hall, with its lofty windows 
and its massive chimney-pieces, still 
entire, the most beautiful being illus- 
trated by us; but without roof or floor- 
ing; mounds of earth in the midst of 
walled chambers, and the hawthorn 
growing where the dais stood. The 
desolation would probably have gone 
on for another century ; the stones of 
Kenilworth would still have mended 
roads, and have been built into the 
cow-shed and the cottage, until the 
Vol. L, No. 4—31. 


A—Candlestick and tinder-box. B—The flint. C—The steel. 
D—The matches. E—The tinder-bor. 


HOW OUR GRANDMOTHERS GOT A LIGHT. 


the bed-chamber of 


knob at the tob ; anciently many of them were embellished 
with a variety of ornaments.” In giving an inventory of 


Henry VIIL, which included ‘‘ awnd- 
irons, with fire-forks, tongs, and fire- 
pan, Strutt adds : ‘‘ Of the awnd-irons, 
or, as they are called by the moderns, 
cob-irons, myself have seen a pair 
which, in former times, belonged to 
some noble family. They were of cop- 
per, highly gilt, with beautiful flow- 
ers, enameled with various colors, 
disposed with great art and elegance.” 

At Hever Castle, in Kent, once the 
seat of the Boleyns, and afterward 
the property of Anne of Cleves, is a 
pair of elegant andirons, bearing the 
royal initials H. A., and surmounted 


; with a royal crown. 


Shakespeare, who overlooked noth- 
ing, thus minutely describes a pair of 
andirons belonging to a lady’s cham- 
ber : 


———- 
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“Two winking cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, 


Depending on their brands nicely.”—Cymbeline. 


When the dry wood was piled in the wide fireplace, all | 
ready to send forth its genial blaze, it was first necessary to | 
‘strike a light,” and in this particular we are certainly much 
better off than our ancestors, 

Young people nowadays who take a match and in an 
instant get a light, have no idea of the mode in which people 
fifty years ago went to work to get fire ; and of a cold, frosty 
morning, in a dark kitchen, it was no trifling matter. Many 
of our readers—some young mothers, perhaps—will look at 
the array of articles in our illustration as much perplexed 
as though they were some outlandish importation. 


To produce fire has been the great want of man. The | 
various savage tribes resort to curious modes—rubbing two | 


smooth pieces of wood, or spinning a hard stake in a hollow 
of softer wood, till electricity was excited to give sparks 
enough to kindle the dead wood or similar stuff ready to 
receive it. The friction of a belt on a wheel in machinery 
will, on the same principle, give out sparks, and sometimes 
set a building on fire. 

Our grandmothers used the implements represented in 
our cut, the flint and steel, with the appendages which we 
now proceed to explain. 

Every kitchen had a tinder-box: a tin candlestick, set 
in a round tin cup, rising about an inch in the sides, and 
fitting closely around the bottom of the candlestick. In 
this the housewife placed rags and set them on fire, smother- 
ing it with the candlestick. Her matches were curled 
shavings from the carpenter's planing-board, tipped at 
both ends with brimstone. To strike a light they used the 


steel (C), which was held in the left hand by the long arm, | 
When | 
sparks came they were caught in the open tinder-box, the | introduced the curfew into England. 


and the flint was struck rapidly on it with the right. 


brimstone-tipped match was applied to this dormant fire in 
the tinder, and the result was a blaze. The candle was then 
lighted, the tinder smothered down, and off jogged the 
housewife to light the kitchen fire with her treasure. 

Great credit is due to the inventor of the modern lucifer- 
matches—locofoco matches as they are sometimes called, 
meaning fire on the spot; although when it was at one time 
applied to a political party, from their use of these matches 
to replace the lights at Tammany Hall, extinguished by 
their rivals, a Spanish gentleman was much puzzled to ex- 
plain the word. The dictionary did not help him, but he 
saw the politicians huzzaing in the streets in a way to make 
him doubt their sanity. It let in a ray of light. ‘*Oh !” he 
said, “I see it now. Loco in Spanish is crazy; foco is your 
word, folks. Locofoco means crazy folks.” 

Common lucifer matches are tipped with a composition of 
chlorate of potash and phosphorus mixed with ground glass, 
coloring matters, and a little gam. The so-called noiseless 


matches consist of phosphorus, four parts; nitre, sixteen | 


parts ; red lead, three parts, and strong glue, six parts. 

It is, however, very desirable that the matches we at 
present use should be superseded by others having no phos- 
phorus in their composition. In the first place, nearly all 
the processes involved in the manufacture of our present 
lucifers are deplorably deleterious to the workmen—they 
are, perhaps, the only industrial processes more detrimental 
to health than needle-grinding—the inhalation of the vapor 
of phosphorus bringing on that terrible disease of the jaw- 
bones which is known as phosphonecrosis. In the second 


place, while phosphorus is one of the most important 
elements of the food of those plants which furnish mankind 
with the staff of life, it is an element of which the supply is 
so limited that as little of it as possible should be diverted 
from agricultural use ; and at present many thousands of 
tons of bones, which ought to go on our fields, are consumed 


in the preparation of free phosphorus for the manufacture 
of matches. 

Dr. Hierpe proposes to make the heads of matches of a 
mixture of from four to six parts of chlorate of potash with 
two parts each of bichromate of potash and oxide of iron or 
lead, and three parts of strong glue. Matches so made 
require a special igniting surface, for which Dr. Hierpe 
employs a mixture of twenty parts of sulphide of antimony, 
with two to four parts of bichromate of potash, four to six 
parts of oxide of either iron, lead, or manganese, two parts 
of glass powder, and two to three parts of strong glue 
or gum. 

Another German chemist, Dr. H. Poltzer, proposes to 

| make match heads of a mixture of chlorate of potash with a 
peculiar salt, which he describes as a compound of hyposul- 
phurous acid with soda, ammonia, and oxide and sub-oxide of 
| copper. Match heads so made ignite when rubbed on any 
rough surface, even more readily than our present lucifers. 
The practice of extinguishing the fire before retiring is still 
in vogue among careful housekeepers, and a brief description 
of the means employed for that purpose in ancient days, 
together with the origin of the custom, may not be uninter- 
esting : 
Everybody has heard of the curfew bell, at the sound of 
which our ancestors put out their lights and quenched their 
fires. But the popular notion respecting the curfew is alto- 
gether erroneous, as to its name, its author, and its object. 
The curfew is a vulgar corruption of courre feu—that is, 
French for ‘‘ cover the fire.” The kind of instrument used 
for the purpose is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
, Curfew is as much a corruption as beef-eater for buffetier, 
bull and mouth for Boulogne mouth, and kickshaw for 
quelque chose. 
It is more than doubtful whether William the Conqueror 
It is certain that the 
practice prevailed in most other countries of Europe, and 

, there are incidental allusions by old writers, which seem to 
intimate that it was well known in England before the Nor- 
man invasion. 

The object of the curfew was not to degrade and humiliate 

| a vanquished people, but to preserve life and property from 
destruction by fire. The rule that fires and candles should 
be extinguished at an early hour, was no more arbitrary than 
the same rule aboard ship, when we consider the condition 
of society as it then was. The houses were chiefly built of 
wood, and were far more combustible than they are now; 
the accidental outbreak of a fire often ended in the destruc- 
| tion of half a city and the loss of many lives. There were 
no engines to put out the fire—no water supply to be at 
once obtained—no fire-escapes to rescue endangered lives— 
no fire offices to make good the losses. The curfew was 
simply a useful police regulation, and, if it was sometimes 
barbarously enforced, it was merely characteristic of the 
barbarity of the times. 

No doubt Norman William was rapacious, tyrannical, and 
| arbitrary, but no censure can attach to him on account of the 

curfew. The custom was, in all probability, practiced before 
his time, and it was certainly continued for six hundred 
years afterward. Even now the ringing of a bell is still 
continued at the appointed hour, when 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


4 


A CELEBRATED French preacher, in a sermon upon the 
duty of wives, said: “‘I see in this congregation a woman 
who has heen guilty of disobedience to her husband, and 
in order to point her out I will fling my breviary at her 


head.” He lifted his book, and every female head instantly 
ducked. 


Werks 
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BURNT CORK. 
a AN ACTED CHARADE, 


‘THERE you see Bella Smith—de la belle on raffole! 

Making up Arthur Brown, who's a swell of Broadway, 
With a pieee of burnt cork for the principal role 

In an acted charade. The word chosen’s 
Scene the First—In the Alps (over chairs and the horse 

Sheets and table-cloths hung) with Mount Blane in the distanee, 
‘A loaf of white sugar.) On each hand, of course, 

A pine forest (brooms) a precarious existence 
Maintains on the crest of the mountain, and hide, 

A band of fleree robbers, who, hearth-broom to shoulder, 
Springing out on a traveling party that rides 

Through the valley, strike terror to every beholder, 
However, the chief one fair traveler they’ve stopped 

Regards with a feeling that’s warmer than pity; 
Declares it at onee, and gets snubbed when he’s popped, 

So ends the first syllable act of 
Scene the Second—A garden (some plants ranged in pots). 
The moon (moderator) in heaven is beaming, 
In the distance of a sentinel—armed to take shots, 

R. a casement (that’s ‘‘off’) where the damsel is dreaming. 
L. U. E enter Brigand, who bears a guitar, 

Soft musi¢ (in Greek) 
With a ditty to show what his sentiments are 

Toward her, who of hope will not grant him the least ray, 
rhe sentinel taking the chief fora cat, 

With treacherous tones eries, “Puss, puss! Kitty, kitty !” 
Then fires—shoots the singer, exclaiming, * Take that!” 
So ends second syllable act of— 


Scene the Last—Open plaza. of four). 
Two soldiers drawn up—each one bearing a rifle. 
The Brigand brought out from the jail (drawing-room) door, 
With his arm in a sling, looking damaged a trifle. 
“Make ready! Present!’ but before the word * Fire.” 
At a stamp from their chief, or a nod, or a less ene, 
The Brigands rush in and the soldiers retire. ~ 
The populace cheer at so timely a rescue, 


A large erowd 


The chief, proved a lord in disguise, weds his love ; 

And so ends the eharade, which the shrewd and the witty 
Have found out, from the lueid deseription above, 

No doubt long ago, to be simply 


SOMETHING ABOUT A SONG, 


Tue representative song-writer in America of nautical 
themes, or songs of the sea, is, undoubtedly, Epes Sargent, 
of Boston. It is very certain, however, that what are known 
as sea-songs possess, after all, very little more of the flavor 
of salt-water about them than their name. Dibdin—the 
most noted of his class—wrote some exceedingly clever 
nautical songs that were extremely popular with landsmen 
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song.” 


| set to music. 
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and monotonous tunes they perform heavy labor; and to 
quick, lively strains they do their lighter toils. 

Of Sargent’s songs of the sea—which number some 
twenty-five—the most popular one is the ‘Life On the 
Ocean Wave.” On board the steamer, within the cabin, 
and by the passengers—after they have recovered from sea- 
sickness, and are nearing port—this song may, perhaps, be 
sung; but it is not probable that a sailor down in the 
fo’castle ever heard of it, though it is a glorious song, and 
its musical notes roll forth with a majestic swell that 
reminds one of the waves of the ocean, as they roll on to 
some such pebbly shore by which, doubtless, many of our 
readers have whiled away a Summer morning, or loitered 
through a moonlight night. 

The history of this song is simply this: Some thirty 
years ago, Mr. Henry Russell, the celebrated musical com- 
poser, being in America, asked Mr. Sargent to write a song 
for him, leaving the subject to the author's selection, Ina 
walk on the Battery, in New York, the sight of the vessels in 
the harbor, dashing through the sparkling waters in the 
morning sunshine, suggested the ‘Life On the Ocean 
Wave”; and the poet had finished it in his mind before 
the walk was completed. 

Upon showing it to a friend, himself a song-writer, his 
criticism was that it was ‘‘a very fair lyric, but was not a 
We draw from this the conclusion that, though a 
man may be able to indite clever songs himself, he may not 
be able to judge correctly of the merit of another’s songs. 

Sargent, somewhat disheartened, put the verses into his 
pocket, concluding that they might do to publish, but not to 
A few days afterward he met Mr. Russell at 
Hewitt’s music-shop, and showed him the piece, informing 


| him, at the same time, that it would not do, but that he 


would try again. 

‘Let us go into the back-room, and try it on the piano,” 
said Russell. They went. Russell sat down before the 
instrument, placed the words before him, studied them 
attentively for a few minutes, humming a measure as he 


| read, then threw his fingers over the keys; tried once, 
| twice, thrice, and finally exultingly struck out the present 


melody to which the ‘‘ Life On the Ocean Wave” is set. He 
certainly was not more than ten minutes about it, though 
he gave a day afterwards to scoring and writing out the 


music. The song, as all are aware, became immensely 


| popular, and many thousands were sold before the yea” 


and black-eyed Susans and Marys, but which never were | 


sung by sailors. A midshipman or two, possibly, may have 
compromised himself and his profession by singing ‘‘ Poor 
Jack” or ‘Sweethearts and Wives”; but your regular old 
tar, believe us, never was guilty of so doing. Suilors have 
their songs, however, which they hoarsely shout in the very 
teeth of a gale, as they round the Cape, or sing while their 
vessel lies becalmed off some sunny island in the Pacific. 
The songs, though, which they sing are mostly unwritten 
ones ; and, like the ancient ballads, are transmitted, orally, 
from crew to crew and from ship to ship. Any one who may 
choose to loiter about the piers of a seaport town, when 
ships are breaking cargo, or the anchor is being weighed, 
will be able to hear, without venturing upon the ocean, 
the songs which sailors sing. They are rude, hearty, 
often coarse, but musical withal. To the accompaniment of 
certain airs sailors do certain kinds of work. To slow, low, 


was out. In England three different music-publishers have 
issued it in various styles. The parodies that have been 


made on it are almost innumerable. 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 

Aurnovan the ‘Father of Waters” may not be so attrac- 
tive to the fastidious angler as some of those quiet mountain 
pools where the shy trout disport, still beneath the turpid 
bosom of the rushing stream the finny tribe are plentiful 
enough, and possess many qualities fitting them for the eui- 
sine. The puffing and snorting of steamboats and the plash 
of paddle-wheels has, it is true, scared many of the ‘native 
population” into the adjoining lakes and bayous, but there 
is good fishing still on the Mississippi. Fora national dish, 
a catfish chowder, such as can be served up at Memphis or 
Vicksburg, or thereabouts, is something that our epicures 
need not be ashamed of, and for the facilities of which many 
a poor household on the banks of the big river has reason 
to be thankful. 

A Mississippi catfish, correctly done into a chowder, is 
certainly no ‘‘sardine.” It is an institution belonging to 
those parts, the same as roast opossum stuffed with sweet 
potatoes. It is not unusual to get wp catfish dinners, at 
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which the P. furcatus is served up in every possible shape, 
the menu ranging from catfish soup to roast, boiled, baked 
and fricasseed catfish. When the times are hard many of 
the inhabitants along the river-side find no other occupation 
than with line or seine to seek for their dinners in the water. 
A trap made of wicker-work is often used, being a large con- 
ical basket, with a funnel-shaped mouth, into which the fish, 
swimming down stream, rush unawares, and rarely find the 
way out again, except into the fisherman’s pot. 
ing represents a fishing scene on the Mississippi, opposite 
Memphis, in Tennessee. 

The illustration, entitled ‘‘ The Itinerant Cobbler,” 
a sketch made 


is from 


by our special fiji KTITMLETT Te ece RUaD A me in 
in New j|j/!))//! AHN lala at ih bial i 


artist 
Orleans — and 
depicts a favor- st 
able specimen Mii 
of a large body vA 
of public char- aii) ae 
acters who are 
to be found in 
that Southern 
city. They take 
up their stations 
on the street 
corners, and 
may be seen 
busily plying 
their various 
crafts during 
all hours of the 
day. The sys- 
tem has at least 
the advantage 
of cheapness, 
and as the 
season will soon 
become propi- 
tious and the 
rent question is 
still threaten- 
ing, it would be 
well perhaps to ||| hl 

introduce it into it Hl Ve 
this city. Such q ANN 
an innovation “i if 
would give va- 
riety and life to 
the monotonous 
respectability of 
our streets, and 
why a shoe- 
maker has not 
as good a right 
to the sidewalk 
as an apple- 
woman for the 


Nh 
Ail Hi th Hall 


At il 


display of her wares, or a drygoods dealer for the packing of | say about the holg in the tower. 


his cases, it would be difficult to say. This individual scene 
was sketched at the corner of Toulouse and Chartres streets, 
from an old Frenchman with a night-cap on his head, and 
afflicted with a club foot; who, despite his age and in- 
firmity, hammered away with right good will, maintaining, 
meanwhile, a dignified aspect, befitting a ‘‘ Knight of St. 
Crispin.” 


To KEEP up your spirits—Place the decanter on the roof 


-of the house. 


Our engrav- | 
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| railway, and I was hospitably entertained. 
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WeEsTCHESTER TOWER. 

Some years ago, I had occasion to make a short trip from 
London, to visit my old college friend, Maitland, who had 
settled down as a clergyman in connection with the cathe- 
dral of Westchester. It was a pleasant excursion, chiefly by 
After dinner, 
my friend and I walked out in the dusk of the 
look at the antiquities of the place. In the course of our 
ramble, the moon rose, and threw a charm over the scene. 
With the moonlight streaming through the colored windows, 
we sauntered through the ancient cathedral, enjoying the 


evening, to 


solemnity of the 
edifice. 


RIN As we 
appr ached the 
gates of the 
choir, Maitland, 
though 


Witt MII HW) 
Hijhh i\V'\H1 | 
nt pridhtd: eeebines PAA 
accus- 
tomed to 
place, 


the 
became 
singularly si- 
lent. All at 
once, he called 
on me to notice 
that we were 
standing under 
the 
tral tower, 
that in 
vaulted 
overhead was a 
round black 
spot. 
“You 
that dark spot,”’ 
said he, ‘it is 
a covered hole 


main cen- 
and 
the 


dome 


see 


opening up into 
the tower. It 
is sometimes 
used for the 
hauling up of 
lead and timber 
for repairs on 
the roof. I eall 
your attention 
to it now, be- 
causé I am go- 
ing to tell you 
something 
about it by-and- 


by.” 
Seated once 
more at the 


fireside of my 
bachelor friend, 
listened to 

what he had to 
I will try to repeat his 
story as he told it to me: 

**T suppose it must be about five years ago, soon after ] 
came to the cathedral, that I was engaged one evening in 
this room, writing, when I had occasion to refer to » book 
not in my possession, but which I knew to be accessible to 
me in the cathedral library. To procure the work, I sallied 
out with a lantern ; and I had not gone very far when I was 
assailed by a cheery shout from Symes—Geoffrey Symes- 
an Oxford man, who had been my junior at Oriel. Symes 
was a little eccentric. He had taken a fairish degree, and 
might have done well, but, being passionately fond of music, 
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he took to studying the organ ; and this had brought him to , 


Westchester, as a professed pupil of the organist. As such, 
he was allowed to have constant access to the instrument 
one of wonderful compass—in the cathedral. 

“Symes wonld not, perhaps, have been calied a scientific 
musician ; nt he had a wonderful gift of expressing thought 
und feeling on the organ, which he almost made to speak, so 
extraordinary was his power in bringing out effects. When 
engaged in this way, he seemed to be lost in an enthusiastic 
Hewildly revelled in musical sounds. 


ardor. On this ocea- 


sion, he seemed to resolve on a display of his powers, Rush- 


ing away for a few minutes, he brought little Jim Oxley, son 
of the verger, to blow the bellows ; and, with this necessary 
aid, he set to work, and produced a voluntary that was alto- 
gether marvelous, and the effect of which was enhanced by 
the dark. Well-known passages from great masters were skill- 
fully wedded with harmonious links into one another. One, 
however, a favorite of his as I knew, was complete, and alone 


—the * Quando Corpus,’ from Rossini’s Stubat Mater. I 


could compare it to nothing but the strenuous forging to- | 


gether of solid bars of melody, so severe, so nervous, so 
weighty, was the working out of the theme. And last of all, 
with most ravishing sweetness, came the exquisite duet and 
chorus from Mendelssohn's Lobyesing, ‘I waited for the 
Lord,’ and as those delicate silvery strains of patience and 
thankfulness streamed into one another, and melted at last 
with the chorus into the great tide of praise, I was uncon- 
scious of anything but the music, and could have stayed 
there without further thought till the morning. 

*T was aroused from my ecstasy by little Jim, who had 
been blowing the bellows all this time, asking me if he 


might go home, as his father did not know where he was. I | 


let him out; and as the door fell behind him, IT heard the 
low, dying wail of the organ, as Symes struck one 


ineffectual notes, and exhausted its last breath. He came 


| 
down and joined me; and as I was taking up my book and | 


lantern, previous to our departure, he suddenly cried : 
*Hollo! that Just fancy looking 
down through there into the nave.’ 
**Yes,’ said I; ‘I daresay it would be very pretty ; in 


lower-hole is open. 


the meanwhile, I am going home, however.’ 

** All right,’ said Symes. ‘Lend me your lantern, and 
I'll bid you good-night.’ 

*** Why, what are you going to do ?’ I said. 

*** Going up into the tower,’ he replied. 

“In vain I tried to dissuade him, using every argument to 
represent to him the folly, the uselessness, the danger of 
such a proceeding. Good-humoredly, but obstinately, he 


threw aside my remonstrances ; and when at last I found | 


him resolved, I made up my mind reluctantly, and not in 


the best of humors, to accompany him on his fool's errand. | 


Thank God, that I didn’t leave 
intended ! 

“IT was little disposed, however, to respond to his lively 
sallies, as I followed him into the staircase which led to the 
The lantern was of little use to us as we climbed the 
A cold strip of moonlight came through an 
open slit in the wall now and then, but otherwise we were in 
the dark. 
doorway that led over the top of the transept arch under the 
leads of the roof. Begging Symes to look about him and to 
tread carefully, I passed after him through the darkness 
into the main tower. From where we stood, the upper side 
of the dome-like ceiling of the centre of the nave, between 
the two transepts, rose like an inverted cup before us; and 
at the apex of the dome, through the opening which had 
suggested this wayward undertaking, the moonlight streamed 
dimly up into the darkness of the tower. To carry out his 
purpose, Symes now proceeded to crawl up the dome, in 
order to look down throngh the orifice. I knew it was of no 


him alone, as I had 


tower. 
worn steps, 


After some few minutes’ as@ent, we came to a 


| large hook. 


| of surprise. 


or two | 
| conceived must follow. 


just see 


avail to say anything, so I stood and watched him with 
anxiety, as he leaned over the verge of the chasm. 
“As I gazed, I became aware that immediately above the 


| opening a stout rope was swinging, to which was attached a 


I remembered that some repairs had been 
going on fora fewdays on the roof of the cathedral, and 
that I had seen one or two rolls of lead wound up through 
the hole on the previous day. These thoughts were passing 
through my mind, when Symes, catching hold of the rope 
jerked it, to ascertain that it was fastened above, and leaned 
forward with his weight mpon it, as he looked downward 
with exclamations of delight. ‘Come up, sir, and see ; do!’ 
he cried. ‘It’s worth all the trouble of a climb.’ 

“‘T was just about to creep up, that I might share his 
gratification, when a sudden whirring, grating sound of 
wheels above—a gasping exclamation—a scuffling snatch 
with his feet, at the edge of the hole, and, before I could 
move, I saw the poor fellow disappear rapidly through the 
opening, as the r ype uncoiled itself with increasing velocity 
from the winch overhead. It flashed 
moment. The handle of the winch had been imperfectly 
secured ; the jerk and the subsequent weight had overcome 
the resistance, and, trusting wholly to the rope, he had 
slipped from his footing. The hope occurred to me, that 
the evident resistance which still restrained the free revolu- 
lutions of the winch might prevent the descent being so 
rapid as to endanger life or limb ; so that he would possibly 
land in safety with only a severe fright and shaking. These 
thoughts crowded pell-mell upon my mind at the first shock 
But, conceive my horror, when, with a loud 
jar, the noise of the wheels ceased, and the rope no longer 
descended ! 

‘*HowI started! He has Jet go, thought I, and listened 
breathlessly, in sickening expectation of the crash which I 
But all was still; and mechanically 
[ crawled up to the edge of the hole and leaned over, 
his erushed body in «a ghastly heap 


across me in a 


thinking to see 
below me. 

“No! About five-and-twenty feet down, vibrating in 
sheer space, was suspended my poor friend, at a height of at 
least fifty feet above the stone-flooring of the nave. He was 
in the very midst of the stream of light that poured through 
the clerestory windows. In some way or another, he had 
relieved the strain upon his hands by getting his leg over 
the hook at the end of the rope. I called to him to hold 
fast for a while, and to keep up his courage ; but I never 
shill forget his despairing eyes, nor the hoarse agonizing 
whisper that replied : 

**T can't hold on! I'm numbed. 
quick, for God's sake !’ 

‘‘ Waiting for no further suggestion, I rushed back again 
to the staircase, and found in the darkness, almost by intui- 
tion, the steps which led still upwards, and hastened to 
mount then Once or twice, as I panted in the ascent, I 
remember that I came to the edge of a sheer depth, and 
drew back, scarcely conscious of the danger. I listened 


Loose the winch! Bi 


| intently for any sound from below, but heard nothing ; and 


at length, in what must have been an incrediby short space 
of time, breathless and gasping, I emerged on the rough, 
uneven flooring of the higher story of the tower. Trem- 
bling. I crept carefully forward to the centre of the space, 
and found the winch standing over an opening correspond 
ing to the one below. I eagerly looked down, and could 
that something was still suspended in the now 
partially obscured light. I shouted again and again words 
of encouragement and hope ; but there was no reply. With 
a sickening thrill, I set to work to examine the winch, and 
found, as I supposed, that the handle had been entangled in 
the coils of a rope, from which I had some difficulty, in the 
durkness, in extricating it. But, once released, I allowed it 
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to revolve slowly, until I felt that there was no further strain 
upon it. Scarcely, however, had the assurance of Symes’s 
security dawned upon me as a possibility, when a deadly 
faintness crept over me, 2nd I think for a minute or two I 
lost consciousness. 

**How I succeeded in getting down without disaster 
through that perilous labyrinth, I can form no idea, nor 
have I any recollection. I remember devoutly thanking 
God, as I stepped out from the door of the transept on to 
the floor of the nave. 

‘** Here I am, old fellow!’ I cried aloud to Symes, and 
sprang forward into the open space. 

‘There was no reply. My heart beat violently ! Could 
he have gone home, and left me there? The moonbeams 
liwd sloped farther up the building, leaving the centre aisle 
iu deep gloom. Creeping forward in vague terror, I almost | 
stumbled over the body of my friend, apparently lifeless, 
but still clinging to the rope. With trembling haste, I dis- | 
entangled his limbs, and drew him on to the mat beside the 
verger’s bench, where I left him for a moment, while I | 
rushed to fetch assistance. But conceive again my blank | 
despair, when I found the door, which shut with a spring, 
locked, and the key—I couldn't tell where! I had probably 
laid it down in some forgetful moment, and I was locked in, | 
with « man dying or dead under my charge. 

“TI shouted ; I beat ; I kicked upon the door, in the vain 
lope of being heard by some stray passenger ; but there was | 
uo house within fifty yards, and I had heard the clock strike 
ten some time before. Wild with desperation, I ran back to 
my inanimate companion. By this time I had become so 
used to the obscurity as to be able to discern that, while I | 
had been away, he had lifted his arm on to the bench, | 
although there was still no further sign of consciousness. 
Such moments, my dear fellow, make one religious, if 
nothing else does. I do not know whether you have ever | 
experienced the wave of relief that succeeds the unexpected | 
deliverance from extreme peril; but I assure you that the | 
conviction that poor Symes was not dead, brought me upon | 
uy knees, in thankfulness for the mercy that had protected 
us in such an awful crisis. 

‘*T was overcome with weariness and weakness holding | 
the hand of my unconscious friend, and I almost think that | 
I was dozing, when I heard the sound of an opening door | 
und friendly voices. I cried aloud, and we were at once | 
surrounded with lights, and eager, frightened, inquiring 
fuces, besieging me with questions, which for the time I was | 
wltogether unable to answer. Symes, still insensible, was 
carried to his lodgings on the other side of the green, 
whither I followed him, and waited for more than half-an- 
hour, until the doctor came and told me that he was partly | 
conscious, but must not on any account be disturbed or ex- 
cited by seeing anybody. He said he would remain with 
him through the night; and I returned with anxious 
thoughts and an exhausted frame, but with a grateful | 
heart, to my own home. 

“It turned out that little Jemmy Oxley had been the | 
means of bringing us the help that we had despaired of. My 
old housekeeper had come into my room here two or three | 
times during my absence, and could not understand my | 
leaving the light burning, if I had intended to be away so | 
long. She went over to Oxley’s, and mentioned the cir- | 
cumstance, on which the verger said: ‘Why, my boy | 
left them in the cathedral an hour ago. And you may | 
depend upon it,’ added he, ‘that they've agone and 
locked theirselves in, and that ‘ere young fellow has been 
and lost the key, and they can’t get out!’ Which turned 
out to be pretty nearly the truth. And now, let us have | 
some tea,” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ that’s an adventure, certainly, and not 
badly told either. It made me feel very shaky about the + 


knees when that poor fellow went down the hole. 
pose he got all right again ?” 

‘*No; poor man,” said Maitland, with a sigh ; ‘‘ that is the 
saddest part of the history. He was dreadfully knocked 
down for some days, and then apparently recovered his gen- 
eral health, except that he had lost all his buoyant spirits, 
looked like an old man, and always seemed to avoid me. He 
has since gradually sunk into a state little better than idiotey, 
which the doctors attribute to the shock to a highly excita- 
ble brain, and declare to be quite hopeless.” 

** Poor young fellow,” said I. ‘ I wonder héw far he re- 
members the circumstances of that night.” 

‘* Very little, you may be sure,” said Maitland. 

And so we gradually floated away into the stream of 
friendly talk upon general subjects, until at a late hour we 
parted for the night. 

I awoke in the morning from an eerie and weary sleep- 
journey, and soon gathered what had been the mischievous 
spirit presiding at my dreams! A bath set me to rights. 
And, after breakfast, Maitland drove me briskly out of the 
old city, through the frosty morning air, to the station, 

“May I make use of your story ?” said I to him, as we 
parted. 

‘*With all my heart,” he replied. 
send you up my memoranda. 

And this is the use I have made of it. 


L sup- 


** And, if you like, Tl! 
Good-by.” 


A TERRIBLE GAME OF LA CROSSE. 

Ovr readers know this game, still a favorite with the In- 
dians, and recently adopted in England and among om 
selves. Few, however, may know how terrible a part this 
game once played in one of the most tragic scenes of the 
West. 

On the 4th of June, 1763, the birthday of King George, 
the little fort at Michillimackinae was all astir. The morn- 
ing was warm and sultry. The discipline of the garrison 
was relaxed, and some license allowed the soldiers. It was 
a time of peace. The white banner of France had been low- 
ered from every post where it had so long floated, and the 
flag of England waved alone throughout the Northern con- 
tinent, save where Spain’s ancient flag still glittered around 
the Mexican gulf. At Michillimackinac all was repose ; the 
French settlers and royageurs, the Western Indians, English 
traders and English soldiers, all mingled in harmonious 
intercourse. 

Encamped in the woods not far off were a large number of 
Ojibways, lately arrived, white several bands of the Sac In 
dians, from the river Wisconsin, had also erected their 
lodges in the vicinity. Early in the morning many Ojib 
ways came to the fort, inviting officers and soldiers to come 
out and see a grand game of La Crosse or Baggataway, 
which was to be played between their nation and the Saes 
In consequence, the place was soon deserted by half ita 
tenants. 

Within the square palisade were the houses and barracks 
—canoes and nets drying in the san. Women and children 
were moving about the doors ; knots of Canadian royaqeurs 
reclined on the ground, smoking and conversing ; soldiers 
were lounging listlessly at the doors and windows of the 
barracks, or strolling in the area, while a few were looking 
from the palisade at the scene without. 

There the contrast was striking. The gates were wide 
open, and many stood there watching the game. 

The plain in front was covered by the Indians engaged in 
the favorite sport of the red men. At either extremity of 
the ground a tall post was planted, marking the stations of 


the rival parties. The object of each was to defend its own 


post, and drive the ball to that of its adversary. 
Hundreds of lithe and agile figures were leaping and 
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bounding upon the plain. Each was nearly naked, his 
loose black hair flying in the wind, and each bore in his | 
hand a bat of the form peculiar to the game. At one mo- | 
ment the whole were crowded together, a dense throng of | 
combatants, all struggling for the ball; at the next, they 
were scattered again, and running over the ground like 
hounds in full ery. Each in his excitement yelled and 
shouted at the height of his voice. Rushing and striking, 
tripping their adversaries, or hurling them to the ground, | 
they pursued the animating contest amid the laughter and | 
applause of the spectators, 

Suddenly, from the midst of the multitude, the ball ! 
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, others rushed into the fort ; and all was carnage and confu- 


sion, At the outset, several strong hands grasped Captain 
Etherington and Lieutenant Leslie, and hurried them away 
to the woods. 

Within the area of the fort the men were massacred with- 
out mercy. Taken entirely unawares, they were cut down 
and scalped. On all sides were Englishmen struggling in 
the agonies of death in the hands of the furious savages, as 
they tore off the scalps and waved their reeking trophies on 
high. 


One Englishman only escaped. Henry, a trader, had 


been busily engaged at his correspondence, when the yells 


A TERRIBLE GAME OF LA CROSSE.—“ AS IF IN PURSUIT OF THE BALL, THE PLAYERS TURNED AND CAME RUSHING TOWARD THE GATE. 
THE SHRILL CRY OF THE INDIANS WAS CHANGED TO THE WAR-WHOOP.’’—SEE PAGE 487. 


soared into the air, and descending in a wide curve, fell 
near the picket of the fort. This was no chance stroke. It 
was part of a preconcerted stratagem to insure the surprise 
and destruction of the garrison. 

As if in pursuit of the ball, the players turned and came 
rushing, a maddened and tumultuous throng, toward the 
gate. In a moment they had reached it. 

The amazed English had no time to think or act. The 
shrill cries of the ball-players were changed to the ferocious | 
war-whoop. The warriors snatched from squaws, seated 
near the gate, the hatchets which the latter had kept con- | 
cealed beneath their blankets. 

Some of the Indians assailed the spectators without, while 


and death-cries roused him. One glance into the area told 
him that the place was lost. He saw the Canadians un- 
molested, and hoped by their aid to escape ; but fear or 
indifference controlled them. A Pawnee slave, more charit- 
able, concealed him behind a pile of stuff in the garret. To 
him we owe the details of this terrible game of La Crosse. 


| The Tallegalla, or Australian Mound-building Turkey. 


Tue engraving represents a very common scene in Austra- 
lia, illustrative at once of the manners and customs of the 
people, and of one of the strangest anomalies in that land, 
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where all seems to have prepared to disturb our deep-seated 
ideas of harmonious arrangement. 

In the foreground, a group of natives are resting after a 
successful hunt ; the fur-clad woman is squatted there, with 
the head of an emu in her lap; a kangaroo, an echidna and 
a duck bill, show still further their good fortune. The | 
weapons which 
have done the na- 
tives such good 
service, the waddy 
or club, the boom- 
erang, the spear, 
the wummerah or 
throwing stick, 
by which it is 
hurled with ter- 
rific the 
large wooden 
shield, show that 
they are on dan- 


force, 


gerous ground, 
ready battle 
with an enemy, 


should he appear. 
The birds perched 
above are the 
Australian  king- 
fishers, called by 
the colonists the 
laughing jackass, 
from its horrid 
cry. 

But what is the 
old man engaged 
at, is he digging 
into an ant-hill to 
devour the busy 
thousands, as 
of the de- 
based tribes of 
California do? 
$y no means, dear 
readers. That is 
not an ant-hill. It 
is a bird’s nest, 
and he is in quest 
of eggs, that 
whites as well as 
natives appre- 
ciate, 

The mound in 
which the eggs 
may be discover- 
ed, as the Austra- 
lian has been some 
time at work, is 
the brush turkey, 
or tallegalla, one 
of a small series 
of birds, which 
scrape together 
great heaps of 
vegetable substances, and lay their eggs in them, so as to 
be hatched by the heat given out during the process of 
fermentation. 

; The tallegalla has very large fect, and is generally found 
in very dense bushes. 

The nest is very large, often containing several cartloads 
of material, and is enlarged from year to year. It is, as may 
be supposed, the work of several. When the birds wish to 


some 


= ee ee 
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build a nest, they trace a large circle, and begin to travel 
around it, throwing inward, with their large feet, leaves, 


| grass, dead twigs ; as they go around, they narrow the circle, 


and at last form a rude conical mound. The hen then 
scrapes a hole about two feet deep, in the top, and there lays 
her eggs, setting them on end. She then covers them up, 
leaving the sun 
and fermentation 
to hatch them, the 
cock kee Pp in K 
watch, and giving 
them more or less 


covering, as the 
temperature re- 
quires. Even 


after the young 
birds are hatched 
they retreat to 
these holes at 
night. 

As several hens 
will use the same 
mound, a bushel 
of eggs sometimes 
rewards the find- 
er; and we can, 
therefore, see with 
what interest the 
family has watch- 
ed the old man’s 


progress. 
On the mound 
in the back- 


ground, the reader 
will see a talle- 
galla. 


Catching an 
Alligator, 

A CORRESPON- 
DENT from New 
Orleans sends us 
the following: “A 
German, living 
near New Orleans, 
on one of the 
bayous where alli- 
gators are 
numerous, finding 
his chickens and 
ducks disappear- 
ing very fast, was 
unable to account 
for it, until 
morning, about 
daybreak, he dis- 
covered an alliga- 
tor of unusual size 
approaching the 
under 
which was kept the hen-roost. Creeping along through 
the long grass, in a few minutes the animal reached the 
house, and at once broke open the hen-coop and com- 
menced his havoc, first with eggs and then with chickens 
at least with those that did not escape through the broken 
bars. The German, thinking it rather an expensive amuse- 
ment, contrived a plan to capture the monster. Accord- 
ingly, he procured a long rope, aad made at one end a noose 


quite 


one 


house, 
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or slip-knot, and then, running the other through a block 
and tackle, attached it to a high pole which stood near the 
house. The next morning he set the trap near the chicken- 
coop, and watched for the alligator to make his appearance. 
About daybreak along came the alligator, and as soon as he 
approached the place, and put one front leg through the 
noose, the German gave the rope a sudden jerk, and com- 
menced pulling it with all his might. The alligator was, 
however, too much for him, and it was not until his son 
und two or three negroes came to help him that he suc- 
ceeded in hauling him up to the pole. No sooner, however, 
did they suspend him in the air than he commenced lashing 
his tail to and fro, and the pole being near the house, it was 
not many minutes before down went the house, furniture, 
and all, under the heavy blows from his tail, scarcely giving 
the family time to escape. 


NEW YORK, 

Aut day long, without a moment's break, the trucks, 
omnibuses, cars, carriages, and vans roll lengthwise off 
Manhattan Island, and across it from river to river. 
see no thinning out in the ranks of pedestrians, never for a 
moment miss the roar produced by wheels and feet and 
shouts and yells. Yankee, Briton, French, Russian, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Turk, pass in review, dodging and elbow- 
ing, and one wonders where all the people come from, and 
where they can disappear. 


From dawn to dark New York is a maelstrom, never ceasing | 


to whirl, and human beings are carried about on the circles 
like bits of wreck. 
own strange way of ships sailing in and sailing out ; of mil- 
lions of bushels of cereals pouring into warehouses to be 


sent across the seas; of a mint of money passing from hand 


to hand; of muscle hammering at wood, iron, and stone ; 
of minds planning humble homes and great edifices—of a 
thousand things spoken by no other voice. 


When the lamplighter starts out New York feels his | 


influence almost in a moment. The rolling vehicles are 
less in number, the roar is not so loud, and the police 
stationed along Broadway motion to pedestrians that the 
crossing is safe. The walks can hardly hold the multitudes 
which pass homeward when darkness shuts up the work- 
shops, but by-and-by there is more room. The street cars 
come and go with great speed, and the Jelus on Broadway 
crack their whips and cry ‘‘ Care, there ! 
relief. New York is going to sleep. Thousands are yet 
passing to and fro, and gaslight makes everything as light 
as day almost, but half a million are indoors for the night. 
At ten o'clock Broadway looks thirty feet wider, the street 
cars wait a little longer to pick up passengers, and the 'bus 
drivers look around sharp, Iron blinds hide the gaslight, 
and the big stores put on a grim, forbidding look. You 
have room and to spare now to walk the length of Broad- 
way, and a lone omnibus rattling over the stones carries but 
a single passenger. At midnight New York is asleep. 
carriage passes now and then, conveying some reveler or 
belated traveler, and up or down the street you may hear a 
shout from some one who has been forced homeward by the 
closing of a saloon. e 


‘in a voice showing 


Your footfall brings a strange echo, 


and the officer startles you as he steps out of a doorway 


after seeing that the door is secured against thieves. 

No. New York is not asleep. She never sleeps. Along 
the wharves men work night and day, ships come and go, 
and trains arrive and depart. There are thousands who 
work when others sleep, and, under cover of darkness, a 
thousand bad men skulk from corner to corner, and come 
and go through dark alleys. But she is at rest as a city. 
The great balance-wheel of the mighty engine which drives 


You | 


The roar is a voice which speaks in its | 


4 | 


her is still, and the fires under the great boilers smoulder 
and smoke. 

When day breaks the ragpicker moves, and the slam- 
ming of his door behind him awakens the ash-sifters 
and fagot-gatherers. For half an hour New York is 
in the hands of those who gain their daily bread by the 

_humblest occupations, and whose homes are in the gar- 
ret or under the ground. They swarm out of narrow, dirty 
streets, and pour from half-hidden alleys, and they hurry 
along beside the curb-stones, eyes on the ground, heads bent, 
and a painful look of greed on their faces, greed mingled 
with the fear that some one will secure something of value 
ahead of them. At full daybreak saloons and restaurants 
begin to open, store-porters remove shutters, workmen 
hurry along, and New York is shaking off sleep—the bal- 
ance-wheel begins to tremble. The street-cars are running, 

| the omnibuses roll along, the sidewalks teem with life, and, 
like the rumble of distant thunder, you hear the birth of 
the great roar which is to fill your ears till darkness comes 
again. 


NELLIE MARTIN. 


AYSIDE was one of those number- 
less salt-water Summer refuges with 
which the shore of Long Island 
Sound is studded. It was a quiet sort 
of place, and the neighborhood was 
good; but the most remarkable fea- 
ture of Bayside that Summer was the 
presence of Nellie Martin. Of course, 
there were other girls enough that 
came and went, but the steady pos- 
session, week after week, of even one 
undeniable beauty, is a windfall for a 
small watering - place. Old Bowers 
and his managing wife frankly admit- 
ted to each other that they could have 
afforded to board Nellie for nothing. 

ya 4 ‘*But not her mother,” added the 
good lady ; “‘ those tall, thin people are awful eaters.” 

‘‘But I rather like the old gentleman,” responded her 
spouse. ‘‘ He’s a good fisherman, and he brings home his 
fish ; but I don’t believe he’s rich.” 

“If they ain't pretty well off,” said his wife, ‘‘ they’ve no 
business to spoil Nellie to that degree.” 

And, beyond all doubt, the willful beauty had been spoiled 
“to that degree,” so that she frankly accepted all male at- 
tention and devotion, without the least idea that it could 
rightfully demand repayment more serious than her own 
smiling approval. 

To do her justice, however, she seemed as happy among 
the veriest babies that came to Bayside as with the most 
persistent of her grown-up admirers. 

Even when her pale-faced mother chided Nellie she could 
obtain no more than a kiss of peace and, ‘‘ Nonsense, 
mamma; I’m sure it won’t hurt either of them.” 

And Mrs. Martin shook her head lovingly, and held her 
peace, for when a young lady like Nellie could say ‘either 
of them,” it was clear that there were two in particular. 

She knew well which two, for Nellie’s other worshipers 
were undecided whether Jack Loutrel or Murray Nesbitt 
were most deserving their bitterest resentment. One of 
the favored pair was sure to be in the way of anybody els 
who dreamed of aspiring to a tife-a-téte with Nellie Martin. 

Fine, presentable fellows were they both, and old Mr. 
Martin knew all about them and their fathers before them. 

*‘ Either would do,” he had said to his wife more than 
once. 


Yiim 


“Yes; but, husband = 

‘*Oh, now, Nellie must choose for herself; and I ain't at 
all sure she fancies either of them.” 

No more was Nellie ; but they both amused her in just 
the way she liked to be amused. 

Jack and Murray gallantly maintained an outward sem- 
blance of personal good-will through all their doubtful 
rivalry ; but who shall blame Jack if he experienced a keen 
sensation of triumph at finding Nellie Martin actually in 
his boat, one splendid July morning, when he felt sure he 
was bearing her away from corresponding devices on land ? 
Alas, for Jack's triumph ! 


anticipation of the disgust of Murray Nesbitt, when he 
should drive up with his new turn-out, and find that she 
and Jack had ‘‘ gone to sea.” 

Nevertheless, for she was fond of boating, she fully appre- 
ciated the skill and vigor of Jack’s rowing, as the craft 
darted over the glassy water, for Jack Loutrel was an athlete 
of no mean order. 

**Tt’s splendid for a row,” she said ; ‘* but we must not 
stuy out long. The sun will be very hot by-and-by.” 

**Not too long, indeed,” said Jack ; ‘but I’ve a notion 
there’s a storm brewing.” 

Perhaps there was ; but Jack had made up his mind that 
some things should be attended to that morning, storm or 
shine. 

‘*There’s that desolate-looking little island, at the mouth 
of the cove,” said Nellie. ‘‘ Did you ever go ashore there ?” 

“Island,” replied he. ‘Yes, desolate enough. It’s dry 
now, at low water, but the waves go clean over it when the 
tide’s up. Shall we land, and take possession, and make 
believe there’s a chance of finding something ?” 

“T don’t care,” said Nellie, and in a few minutes more 
they were seated cosily on the low ledge in the centre, and 
Jack was silent as he looked dreamily out to sea. 


When he turned again at Nellie, he had a look that | 


ulmost frightened her, and she wished herself in the boat 
again. ‘ 

‘*“ What is the matter, Jack ?” she asked, with an attempt 
at banter. ‘Are you 

‘**Hush, Nellie ; don’t langh at me just now,” interrupted 
Jack, in a voice that was deep, even for him, but very low 
and sweet ; ‘I’ve something I want to say to you.” 


And so he had, and he said it all before Nellie could muster | 


courage to stop him. It was hardly a fair advantage for 
Jack to take, away out there on the half-sunken rock, a good 


quarter of a mile from either shore. Perhaps Nellie herself | 


had some such idea, or was startled and bewildered. 

At all events, when her eloquent companion pleaded for 
an immediate answer, she sprang to her feet with a laugh 
that expressed a world of willful meaning. 

**Do you mean to mock me, Nellie Martin? Do you not 
know—can you not feel that Iam in earnest? It is a matter 
of life and death with me! Answer me !—oh, Néllie !” 

‘“*Mr. Jack Loutrel, will you have the goodness to pull me 
ashore, or shall I take the boat and go alone ?” 

‘‘T want to be your oarsman for life, Nellie, but not just 
now.” 

Nellie was already standing by the boat, as it rocked 
gently at the edge of the little islet. 

“Shall I wait for you ?” she said, and there was half a 
tremor in her voice. 

Jack Loutrel could not have spoken at that moment to 
save his life, and he sank down with his back toward the 
boat. He justly felt that he had said something worthy of 
more serious dealing. 

Had he spoken, the result might have then been different ; 
bunt he sat without voice or emotion. 

A moment more Nellie waited. She would have given 
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If he could have known that | 
the feeling in the heart of his companion was one of merry | 
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l something for an answer; but none came, and her proud 
will carried her into the boat, and seated her at the oars. 

She pulled very slowly, and it was half a mile to the 
beach in front of the Bayside Hotel, but a curve in the land 
| at last hid the rock from her sight, without her constant 

gaze discerning the slightest change of posture in the figure 
she had left sitting on the ledge. 

It was a tremendous experience for Nellie, altogether un- 
like any she had ever had before ; and it may have been the 
_ tumult and excitement of her feelings, even more than care- 
lessness, that led her to accept so eagerly the offer of a drive 
with Murray Nesbitt, which waited for her acceptance as 
she stepped on shore. Little change was required in her 
| simple seaside costume, and in a few minutes she was 
| whirled away behind the new team. 

Meanwhile, Jack Loutrel had remained, in almost sullen 
| fixedness of musing, for a long time ; he had risked much on 

one cast, and he had failed to win. 

He was not physically pncomfortable, for the fast-rising 
| clouds had now eclipsed the Summer sun, and with a good 

provision of fishing-tackle, perhaps, the rock would not have 

| been so bad a place. 
Not so very bad, with due allewance, for now the sore- 
| hearted watcher was suddenly aroused by the plash of little 
waves that were breaking at his very feet, and he felt the 
fresh wind of the sea upon his face. 

‘* Hullo!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the tide coming in? Of course 
it is; and what am I to do now Nellie has carried off the 
boat?” 

Black and heavy the clouds were gathering overhead, and 
a sort of mist had settled on the water away to windward. 

‘* Looks like something rough was coming. Drown, sure, 
if I stay here. This is an awkward piece of business ; but 
I've swam twice as far as that, and carried my clothes, too. 
| They got wretchedly wet, though. Well, here goes!” 

Jack Loutrel was a man of action, and his outer clothing 
| was quickly enough rolled in a neat, compact bundle, and 

fastened at the back of his neck. Then, as he stood and 
watched the swift current of the tide sweeping into the 
cove, a thought seemed to strike him, and he suddenly 
snatched off his light chip-hat, and sent it spinning out 
upon the water. 

“It’s one of those varnished things, and I'm sure it’ll 
| float. I’ve got an awful pull to get ashore, and I'll see 

which’ll be at Bayside first—I or my hat.” 

If he had any deeper thought, he did not put it in words, 

but dashed gallantly into the fast-roughening water. 

And now the wind was beginning to be something more 
| than a breeze, and Jack’s work was all cut out for him, for 
he did not care to be carried too far into the cove by the 
tide. 

Still, it was not impossible for a man like Jack; in due 
time, though pale, and dripping, and exhansted, he dragged 
himself out on dry land. And then he found it no contempt 
ible job to coax himself once more inside of his water- 
soaked clothing. 

Beyond him, at a little distance, rose the bald, weather- 
| beaten knob that they called ‘‘ The View,” and which formed 
a stock attraction of the Bayside ‘‘drive.” The road itself 
passed near where Jack had landed, and he waited a moment 
in the thick bushes at its edge, for his ears had caught 
the sound of coming wheels, and he hesitated about mak- 
ing an exhibition of himself. It was a rising tide he had 
_ breasted, but within his own heart things were at a low ebb. 
| Nearer and faster came the rattle of the wheels, and then 

there swept past him, at their best gait, the new team of 
| Murray Nesbitt, and Nellie Martin herself was sitting beside 

the handsome driver. She seemed to be looking up at him, 
| too, with more of earnestness and emotion in her face than 
' Jack Loutrel had ever seen there. True, it was but a glimpse 
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he caught as they flashed past him; but he cared no longer 
who might see him in his forlorn predicament, and sprang 
over into the road to make the best of his way to the hotel. 

That had been an eventful morning for Nellie Martin. It 
was u long drive that Murray Nesbitt had planned for her, 
not without a purpose of his own. The swift motion aided 
amazingly in restoring the tone of her somewhat ruffled 
spirit; but, for all that, she was more silent than Murray 
had ever known her. How could he have given up so good 
and so hopeful an opportunity? At all events, he did not, 
and Nellie heard him to the end in such a half-humble 
quietude that Murray’s heart throbbed quick and fast with 
a glow of coming triumph. 

They were not driving very fast just then, but were com- 
ing out upon the seaward slope of ‘‘ The View.” 


_—- 


NELLIE MARTIN.—‘‘ SHE PULLED VERY SLOWLY, BUT A CURVE IN THE LAND AT LAST HID THE ROCK FROM HER SIGHT, WITHOUT HER CONSTANT 
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science-stricken haste; and she ran breathless from the 
carriage to the beach. 

Careful hands had hauled the boats up high and dry, for 
the waves were chasing one another in a rough and tumble 
that was momentarily becoming more boisterous. 

No one seemed ai hand to help, and Nellie’s own fair 
hands were quickly tugging vainly at one of the gayly- 
painted wherries. 

‘‘Wait a moment, miss !" shouted behind her the rough 
voice of the boat-keeper. ‘‘ Why, yer into the water yerself. 
You don’t want to row out in all that sea ?” 

“Oh! but we must save him. I left him on the 
rock !”" 

Just then a long wave died away at her feet, and left be- 
hind on the sand a round, water-soaked chip hat. Nellie 


GAZE DISCERNING THE SLIGHTEST CHANGE OF POSTURE IN THE FIGURE SHE HAD LEFT SITTING ON THE LEDGE.’’—SKE PAGE 490, 


Nellie’s face had been half-averted, and there was a dreamy | 
look in her eyes that her companion did not see. Suddenly | 
she exclaimed, with a sort of half-electric start : 

“Where is the rock? Why, it is nothing but foam; and 
how the wind is blowing !” 

Murray Nesbitt looked, with puzzled amazement, in the 
direction in which Nellie pointed. 

“Oh, that rock,” he said, coolly. ‘‘ Why, that’s nothing. 
The water has been over it this half-hour.” 

‘*Home! home! 
gasped Nellie. 
I left him on the rock without a boat!” 

_ Even Murray's disappointment did not prevent his obey- 
ing, and on they sped, past Jack Loutrel’s ambush, little 
dreaming what was striding on behind them. 

It was a short drive, long as it seemed to Nellie’s con- 


Drive back to the hotel instantly!” | 
“Oh! if anything has happened to him! | 


| by the arm as she spoke. 


covered her face ; she knew that Jack Loutrel was not upon 
the rock. 

Murray Nesbitt by this time comprehended the situation, 
and insisted on doing his uttermost to get boats into the 
water, to row all over the cove in search of his unfortunate 
rival ; while poor Nellie, after a few moments, mechanically 
picked up the wave-tossed wreck of a hat, and turned back 
toward the hotel, without a word of explanation. So gen- 
eral, in fact, was the exodus that, when Nellie entered the 
veranda, she found it altogether deserted. 

On she walked, like one in a dream; but at the further 
end, toward the road, a tall form, clad in garments that 
clung forlornly close to their wearer, passed stiffly by her, as 
if it had been one who knew her not. 

“Oh, Jack !” exclaimed Nellie, and she grasped him hard 
‘Jack Loutrel, is it you? Jack, 
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here’s your hat.” Jack had turned upon her a pale, 
reproachful, almost a stormy face ; but Nellie’s blue eyes 
were streaming with tears, and her lips, that had been so 
willful, were quivering as they never had before. 

“‘Oh, Jack! if you had not come ashore, I should have 
died !” 

‘Nellie !—Nellie Martin !” 


“Yes, Jack ; I found it out all at once, when I saw there ! 


was nobody on the rock. And, then—oh! when I thought 
nothing but your hat———Please, forgive me, dear Jack !” 

Alas for Murray Nesbitt! The glory of his new team 
had departed, for Jack Loutrel had got his answer. 


MY 


By ANNIE 


TRIP TO. MARLEY. 


THOMAS, AUTHOR OF “DENNIS DoNNE,"’ ETC, 


IKE the majority of girls, when I left 
school, at seventeen, my thoughts 
were pretty equally divided between 
the dresses and the lovers I should 

I had ex- 

perienced but few of the changes 

and chances of this transitory life, 
and the few I had known were all 
from good to better. I had gone 


probably soon possess. 


from a happy, wealth-adorned home | 


to a luxurious school, where learning 
was made so easy that the only les- 


son I learnt thoroughly was the one | 


of pleasing myself. So now, at seven- 
teen, when I was considered finished, 


I was as ignorant, as vain, and as | 
pretentious as only a boarding-school taught, self-willed girl 


can be. 


dition to ils circle, nevertheless. My father, a hard-working 
lawyer, who made the large income so lavishly spent, by in- 
«essant labors, was gratified at my appearance, full of faith 
as to the accomplishments I had acquired, and well satisfied 


with the perfect repose of manner which I had attained unto, 


in the firm belief that it was essentially aristocratic. 
My mother, the best-hearted and most easy-going of 


women, was proud of my prettiness, of my taste in dress, | 


and of that love of power which made me take the reins of 


household government off her shoulders at once, and save | 


her all the trouble of directing the ménage. 


My dear lenient ones! It was their gentle judgmént of | and the steady stare of indifference for a bright smile of 
' 


me that made me scrutinize my claims more closely, and 
finally find myself wanting in so much. For, I was their 
only child, and in time it came to me to feel that an only 
child owed it to her parents to be superior to little frivolous 
me. 

But this light was not shed in upon me when I went home, 
at seventeen. 

My home was one of the fine old houses in one of the 
west-central squares which Fashion had deserted for a gen- 
eration, but which is still the abiding place of much substan- 
tial wealth, and of much good blood. 

At first I had a sense of grandeur in being the occupant 
of a house, the corridors of which were so long and wide, 
that echoes woke in them as I strutted through in my pro- 
gresses to and from my own boudoir to the saloons below. 

But, after a bit, the fatal pretentionsness of my nature 
developed, and I began to sigh to leave the grand but 
gloomy locality that was convenient for my father in all 
respects, and to aspire to a more western square, or even a 
western suburb, 

It was after being ata ball in one cf the palaces out on 


| urged, ‘‘and that is all we need care for. 
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the Exhibition Road, at Kensington, that this idea took root 
in my mind, and the next morning, at breakfast, I pro- 
pounded it to my father with much enthusiasm. 

A few whispered words from a guardsman, with whom I 
had waltzed half the night, had done the mischief. 

I found that the west-central district was foreign soil to 
him, and in my girlish snobbishness I did long to leave it, 
and live in the regions where he, and those of his order, 


| were at home. 


So I put on my most winning, petting air, and tried to 
prevail upon papa to at least allow that it ‘‘was a pity ” we 
lived here. 

But he only laughed at me, and called me a ‘silly little 
Ella for preferring one of those studies in stucco” to this 
fine old mansion, ‘‘that will see them crumble into dust, 


| after all.” 


‘** But, papa, they won’t crumble into dust in my time,” I 
You see, they’re 
within the pale, and we seem to be out of it here, and it is a 
pity to lose knowing nice people just for the sake of 
indulging a foolish prejudice in favor of firm founda- 
tions.” 

**Nice people can come here, my dear,” he said, dryly. 

** But, papa, the sort of nice people I mean have their 
caste prejudices, and we seem beyond them here,’ I said, 
blushing a good deal ; and then my father said : 

**Look here, Ella ; I don’t want to have any small butter- 
flies tluttering in the direction of our home, wherever it may 
be. Talk to your mother about your trouble, if you have 
one, and be satistied with your position, my child. Believe 
me, it is a very happy one.” 

Finding, after many other attempts to undermine his 
determination, that my father was resolved to maintain it, I 
began to crave for a riding-horse, or a carriage and puir of 
ponies, and permission to go to the park every day during 


the season. 
The home I went back to welcomed me as a delightful ad- 


Both the horse and the permission were granted to me, 
and then a new difficulty presented itself. I could not go 
there constantly with a groom only, and I had no male rela- 
tives with whom I could ride. 

From this dilemma I was rescued by my friends in the 
Exhibition Road. ‘‘They rode in the Row daily, and 1 
could always join their party.” They were handsome little 
brunette daughters of Israel who made this proposition—the 
children of a firm that rolled in wealth, and, above all, they 
had been the means of my knowing Captain Turnour. 

He was lounging over the rails the first day I rode in the 
Row, but the lounge was exchanged for an erect position, 


recognition, as I passed him. The next day he was on 
horseback, and stopped for a moment to speak to the 


| Sharam girls; and the following morning he joined our 


party, and rode by my side. 
‘*He is the heir to one of the oldest baronetcies in Eng- 


| kind,” one of the girls whispered to me. ‘‘One of his an- 
| cestors did some dirty work for James IT., and that monarch 
| rewarded him in the easiest way. 
| nephew of the present baronet, so mind what you are about, 


| Ella.” 


Alfred Turnour is the 


‘Especially as he’s one of—what shall I call it ?—the 
broadest-moraled men in London,” another Miss Sharam 
said, with a laugh. ‘‘He generally flirts with married 
women, because, whatever is said, he can’t be led to the 
altar by one of them ; so trust him not, he’s fooling thee,” 


| she added, with a laugh. 


I looked my sparkling little Jewish allies in the face with 
a cool smile on my lips and in my eyes, though my heart 
was burning in my bosom at these imputations. 

** Don’t be afraid for me,” I said, lightly. ‘I’m fond of 


chess, and all games of skill——” 


“So was the little boy who eventually sang the woeful 
ditty, ‘Last night I played with Tommy, lighting straws,’ ”’ 
Marion Sharam said, laughingly. ‘‘ Take advice, Ella—the 
advice of one who is more in the world than you are—yet ; 
don’t light straws with Alf Turnour.” 

“You speak of him with the familiarity of great friend- 
ship, at any rate,” I said, rather piqued at hearing her pro- 
nounce my idol’s name so glibly. 

“Oh! all the women who have flirted with him call him 


Alf,” she said, carelessly ; ‘‘ he'll be asking you soon to let 


him ‘hear his name from your lips.’ That’s one of the first 
straws he lights, Ella, I assure you !” 


I at once settled in my mind that Miss Marion Sharam | 


had grossly deceived herself with regard to the handsome, 
courteous guardsman, and that now she was revenging her- 
self for his indifference toward her by striving to poison my 
mind against him. But it was useless. In quite a fine 
fury of constancy and fidelity, I assured myself that it was 
useless, and that I would trust on, trust ever! Whispered 
words should not spoil truth in this case. 

I need not depict every phase of the affair. It is enough 


to say that Captain Turnour soon condescended to explore | 
the unknown region in which we dwelt, and to get himself | 


introduced to my father. But when he had gone thus far, 
he stood still, as it were. That is to say, though I was con- 
vinced that he loved me, he did not tell me so. 


. . | 
Two years passed away, and still Captain Turnour was a | 


frequent guest at my father’s table, and an habitué of my 
mother’s drawing-room for afternoon tea. He treated me 
with that peculiar manner—that sort of half-expressed and 


a good deal suppressed air of interest—which men do some- | 


times permit themselves to show to girls to whom they are 
not openly pledged. 

He never missed an opportunity of seeing me—that I 
knew of. He never devoted himself to any one else while I 
was by. He never neglected to bestow a warm pressure on 
my hand when he could do so unobserved. He made me a 
slave, in short—made me a slave to the passion he so assidu- 
ously nurtured. Yet he never suffered me to wear my 
shackles openly in the sight of all men, as I should have 
been proud of doing. And, by a certain sort of moral force 
that he exercised over me, he caused me to guard our secret 
till the care with which I did so amounted to deception. 

Now that these days are so very long passed, I may venture 
to say candidly what I was then. In very truth, if my fate 
had been as fair as my face, it would have been a beautiful 


one, indeed! At nineteen, I was as bright a specimen of | 


womanhood as could be found in London. A radiant 


blonde, with forget-me-not eyes, and the health and figure 
of a Hebe. 


How brilliantly I might have married had it not been for | 


that ideal engagement to the tawny military Adonis, who 


hesitated so long! I ‘cast a cornet from me once,” as | 


penny-a-liners would express it. To be sure, the cornet 
covered the white hairs and weak brain of a man old 
enough to be my father. 

But what of that? To the world my beauty was in the 


marriage-market, and I was a fool for letting such a chance | 


slip by. 
More than one of the men in my father’s rank of life pro- 


posed for me. A young barrister, with a literary talent, 
wanted me for his wife. 


“You're a jolly girl, and you see a joke,” he said to me, | 


while he was culminating toward a climax. 

And that remark sealed his fate. I learnt that he was a 
burlesque-writer in embryo, and I declined the post of hon- 
orary audience. 


But I was a girl of the period, inasmuch as two years | 
seemed to me to be a very long time, and so at nineteen, I | 


began to talk of the ‘‘ past” more than of the ‘‘ present” or 
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, the “future”—a sign with young girls that they consider 
| they have ‘‘ gone through” something. And all this time 
| my god never moved from his pedestal, and never seemed 
| to consider that I had a hot heart burning itself out for his 
sake. 

| At last, on my nineteenth-birthday ball, he spoke out. 
; Shall I set the scene, and place the people for you, reader ? 
Ah, well! many another actress in real life has had to suffer 
the agony that comes from playing this part, doubtless. 

It was my birthnight ball, and I was very munch the queen 
of it, in a dress of silver satin and honiton lace, with silvery 
pearls in my hair. What golden, glistening hair it was then ! 
And now it is coarse and partly gray, and never admired ; 
and I am only twenty-nine ! 

‘*Do you remember the first time we waltzed together ?” 
he whispered to me, as he swung me round to the strains of 
of the Hilda Valse. 

‘Yes. What a long time ago it seems, Alf!” I sighed, for 
the climax that Miss Sharam had prophesied had come to 
pass ; and he was “ Alf” to me at his own request. 

‘‘That’s because you're so young—such a mere child 
still,” he said, encouragingly. ‘‘ When you're my age, 
you'll think nothing of two years—they'll pass by too 
quickly, especially when they're such happy ones as these 
two last have been.” 

The exigencies of the exercise we were taking forebade 
my answering just then. And so I was glad when he coun- 
seled a pause, for I was longing to say something that should 
let him know that my heart had not been so entirely at rest 
as he seemed to think during the last two years. 

But I found a great difficulty in breaking the silence that 
| settled upon us, as we sauntered away from the ball-room 
| into a conservatory at the back of the house, 
| When I saw that it was untenanted, I knew that, unless he 

had a purpose in bringing me there, he would at once make 
some movement toward returning to the ball-room. 
But he made no such movement. On the contrary, he 
led me on to the most secluded corner, behind a blooming 
| hedge of azaleas and camellias. And when he got me there, 
he placed his hand on mine, as it rested on his arm, and 
said : 

‘* Ella, would you like to know my uncle and annt, Sir 
| Lewis and Lady Turnour ?” 
| “Yes—at least——” I began blushing and trembling, and 
so speaking with the awkwardness of a schoolgirl. 

“Do you think that Mr. and Mrs. Leyton will let you 
pay my people a visit ?” 

‘‘T am sure papa and manima will, if—I—if you ‘a 
stammered ; and he asked : 

“Tf I, and if you what ?” 

“Tf I am asked to go and see them properly,” I said, 
trying to be dignified. 

‘‘ My dear girl, do you want a deputation from them ?” he 
| asked, with a laugh. ‘My dear girl, my invitation is all- 
sufficient, I assure you. I am as a son to them. They 
| have heard of you, my sweet little friend, and they'll wel- 
come you warmly.” 

‘* Are they in London ?” 

‘“No; they're too old to care to be torn from their own 
| roost ; their place is in Norfolk. I should like you to see 
it, Ella; it will be mine some day.” 

“‘But I can’t go without an invitation, and alone,” I 
urged. 

‘Of course you'll have an invitation from Lady Turnour 
as soon as [I tell her you will go; and as for going alone, 
can’t your cousin, Mrs. Perey, go with you ?” 

**Do you know my cousin,” I asked, quickly. 

‘Oh yes; Lady Turnour knows her very well, and she 
naturally occurred to me as a fit and proper chaperon for 


you, Ella,” 
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**T have never been out to stay without mamma,” I said, , 
gravely, ‘‘and I don’t think she would like me to go with 
Lina Percy.” 

** Are you not friendly ? I never meet her at your house,” 
he said, carelessly. 

** How funny that all this time I should never have found 
ont that you knew Lina!’ I said, pursuing my own train of 
thoughts. 

**A man can’t proclaim the name of every lady he knows 
aloud upon the house-tops,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ I suppose 
I forgot her. Don’t tell her that, though, or lovely Mrs. 
Percy will put me in her black-books, and punish me by 
refusing to chaperon you.” 

** Papa thinks 
her rather ‘ 

I hesitated, and 
he asked, 
sharply : 

*“What does 
your father 
think her ?” 

“Rather 
flighty, I stam- 
mered out. 

“She was 
young, and Mr. 

Percy old, when 

they married, 

that she got into 

the way of go- 

ing about alone 

a good deal, 

and papa didn’t 

approve of it.” 

“TI suppose, 
as old Percy is 
dead and she 
has no other 
natural protec- 
tor, your father 
can hardly 
blame her for 
going about 
alone now,” he 
said, dryly. 

** Well, Ella, 
it would please 
me very much 
to get you down 
to Marley; I 
won’t press you 
any more, but 
I will only tell 
you that it 
would please 
me.” 

He said no 
more about the plan then; but the longer I dwelt upon 
it, the more feasible did it appear. Before the ball 
was over, I told Alf that I would use all my powers of 
persuasion to induce my parents to let me do as he wished. 
And I was rewarded by his pressing my hand affectionately, 
and calling me his “‘ dear little Ella.” 

The next morning, while I was sitting alone with mamma, 
I propounded our scheme to her. ‘‘Captain Turnour tells 
me his people want to know me, mamma; I am to have an 
invitation to visit them at Marley from Lady Turnour.” 

‘*My darling, I have never tried to force your confi- 
dence,” she said, lovingly ; 
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“but I must ask you now, are 
you engaged to Captain Turnour ?” 


**No, mamma; but I feel sure he loves me, and that is 
why he wants his uncle and aunt to know me; and do let 
me go—do, my own darling mother.” 

‘‘T am afraid it is rather a perilous thing to do,” she said, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘it is, in fact, a trial trip that they want you 
to go upon. If he were your avowed lover it would be 
different ; but as it is——” 

‘‘As it is! Oh! mother, dear, my going will be the 
means of its coming right all the sooner,” I pleaded. 

“But what reason can they give for inviting you ?” she 
urged. 

‘They know Lina Percy very well,” I said, ‘‘and I am to 
be asked to go with her.” And then mamma shook her 
head, and said 
the subject re- 
quired grave 
consideration. 

Mrs. Percy 
called on us that 
day, and as she 
rarely came 
near us more 
than once in a 
twelvemonth, I 
naturally 
thought that 
she had come 
to speak about 
the topic that 
was uppermost 
in my mind. 
But when I 
asked her about 
it, she professed 
utter ignorance 
of it, and laugh- 
ed, and said it 
was very cool 
of Captain Tur- 
nour to try and 
use her as a 
cat’s-paw. 

“TI didn’t 
know till last 
night that he 
knew you, 
Lina,” I said. 

**In fact, un- 
til he thought 
he could make 
me useful, he 
forgot my ex- 
istence,” she 
said, laughing 
merrily. ‘‘ Well, 
dear, though 
Marley is a dull 


| hole, and the two old people are the prosiest of the prosy, 


and look upon me as an imp of the evil one into the bar- 
gain, if they ask me, I'll go, for your sake.” 

“We should have asked you to Ella’s birthday ball, Lina, 
if we had known where you were ; but you were in Paris the 
last time we heard,” my mother said, half in reproach, and 
half in apology. 

“Yes,” Lina replied ; ‘‘and went on to Marseilles, mean- 
ing to go to Jericho, but funds ran short, as usual. Oh, 
Ella, whatever you do, don’t marry an old man who'll re- 
ward you for your devotion to him by dying and leaving 
you a wretched hundred and fifty a year to starve upon.” 

“Poor child,” my mother said, softly; and, to my sur- 
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prise, my lovely cousin, whom I had never known other 
than the gayest of the gay, burst into a passion of tears, and 
ran and fell on her knees by mamma's side, and buried her | 
brilliant face in mamma's ‘lap, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“What a wretch I am—what awretch I am !” she moaned, 
and then she jumped up, and wiped her eyes, and said, 
**and what a fool Iam to make so much ado about nothing,” 
and laughed, and was herself again. 

I can’t stay to narrate every turn and involution of the 
affair. An invitation from Lady Turnour came in due 
course. She “hoped I would accompany my cousin, Mrs. 
Percy, on a visit to Marley.” That was all. But Alf repre- | 
sented to me that his aunt was old and stiff, and that, there- 
fore, that was enough. 

My mother managed to put a hundred pounds in a hand- | 
some purse in Lina’s hand a week before we left town, for 
the cry of poverty had touched her warm heart. | 

“Your uncle and I both feel that you are going on our 
child’s account, and we wish you to go looking your best, 
my dear,” she said. And Lina pleased them in this respect. 
She did go looking her best, and her best was very beau- 
tiful. 

My heart palpitated strangely when I found myself at 
Marley—at the place of which I should surely be the mis- 
tress some day. Sir Lewis and Lady Turnour were both 
very kind to me in a hearty, cordial way, for which I was 
not prepared. They were kind to Lina, too, but after a | 
stiffer fashion. 


“You see,” she said to me, bitterly, ‘‘I faced something 


in coming here for your sake.” 
Captain Turnour followed us in a few days, and the morn- 
ing after his arrival, Lady Turnour startled me by saying : 


‘I was very sorry, my dear, that your mamma could not | 
come with you.” 

“She was not asked,” I blurted out in my surprise, and | 
Lady Turnour seemed disconcerted for a moment; but she 
recovered herself, and said : 

“I suppose Alfred wanted to have yon all to himself. 
Will you allow me to speak on that subject, dear, or do you 
indorse the embargo that Alfred has laid upon it ?” 

“Lady Turnour,” I began, in an agony of embarrass. | 
ment. “‘I don’t quite know what I ought to say. Captain 
Turnonr and I are only friends.” 

“You are not engaged ?” she said, kindly. ‘* Well, dear, 
honestly, I am sorry for it, and the sooner you are, the bet- 
ter I shall be pleased. Delays are dangerous, especially 
when Lina Percy is in the way. My child, if I had, sus- 
pected that the affair was still undecided between you and 
Alfred, I should not have allowed you to come here under 
her auspices.” 


I felt that I was in a perfect quagmire of misconceptions, | 
and, as if to illustrate the text she had spoken, at this very | 
moment I caught sight of the figures of Alf and Lina saun- 
tering along a glade of the park. 

Concealing my agitation as well as I could,I refrained 
from calling Lady Turnour's attention to the pair. But I 
was resolved to clear away as many of the mists as I could, 
and so I said: 

“T have known Alf—Cuaptain Turnour—for two years, and 
I never heard him mention my cousin till three weeks ago, 
when he proposed my coming here with her. Will you tell 
me how long they have been intimate ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘“* My dear,” she said, ‘‘ Lina Percy is a Circe. Now she 
is here again, I can’t think anything but kindly of her; but 
how I wish she had never come !” 

At luncheon that day, Alf proposed, with a show of devo- 
tion to me, that I should ride with him in the afternoons 
And when I had somewhat sulkily acceded to his proposi- 


| shade. 
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tion, I noticed a meaning glance interchanged between him 
and Lina. Before I had time to conjecture even what it 
might mean, she was speaking in that dulcet voice of hers, 
which was one of her most powerful attractions. 

** And as Iam excluded by mutual consent from the riding- 


| party, will you let me drive you, Sir Lewis ?” 


Sir Lewis fidgeted, looked pleased, glanced at his wife, 
and finally said : 

‘‘Oh! my dear Mrs. Percy, an old fellow like me mustn't 
monopolize you.” 

‘* Let me drive you, please do,” she said, pleadingly. 

‘“‘T thought you said you were going to have the carriage 
and make some calls, didn’t you, my dear?” the baronet 
said, addressing his wife. 

‘Yes, and I thought Mrs. Percy would go with me; but 
if she prefers going with you in the pony-chaise——” 

“Oh! I dread calls,’ Lina said, with a shudder ; ‘‘ down 
about here, too, where Mr. Percy was regarded with such 
pity for having married me. If Sir Lewis will not have me, 
I will ask leave to stay at home.” 

But Sir Lewis was far too gallant to allow her to do it, 
after that speech, and so we went up-stairs to dress to- 
gether. 

I soon had my habit on, and then I went into her room. I 
went in without knocking, and I was horrified at seeing her 


| down on her knees, her face buried in her hands. 


She seemed in pain—mental pain I judged it to be, for, as 


| I came close to her, she was muttering : 


‘* Heaven help me ! it is a last chance.” 

Then I put my arm over her shoulder, and called : 

**Lina, Lina ! what is the matter ?” 

She dropped her hands, and raised her white, scared face 
to mine. 

‘* How you would pity me if I dared tell you the truth !” 
she said ; ‘‘and how you would hate me, too !” 

“Tell me the truth—tell it to me—try me ; I shall never 
hate you !” I said, impetuously, though I felt my own heart 
swelling with some undefined evil. 

But she shook her head, and got up slowly, saying : 

‘No, not yet, Ella; go and have your ride, and—kiss 
me, Ella.” 

I kissed her, and felt her lips were icy cold, and again I 
begged her to tell her trouble to me as she would to a sister. 
But she would not. 

‘Tt was nothing,” she said, ‘‘ and would soon be over, one 
way or another.” 

And then, while I 
to dress. 

She had on one of those amber-colored Chinese silks, 
made like a Watteau sacque, trimmed with velvet of a darker 
I thought as she put on a little Tuscan Tyrolean 
hat that matched it, and gloves of the same tint, that I had 
never seen that splendid, luminous, dark beauty of hers so 
| becomingly arrayed before, and I told her so presently. 

“T'm glad of it,” she said;simply. ‘I need it all. Now 
don’t question me, but go for your ride.” 

So we parted, and went on our respectful ways. Alf and I 
waited to see Sir Lewis and Mrs. Percy start in the pony- 
carriage, and as we watched them out of sight at the end of 
the avenue, he turned to put me up on my horse, with such 
a world of anxiety in his eyes, that I asked : 

* Alf, what is it ?” 

“A last chance—and if it fails! 


stood by, baffled and silent, she began 


Ella, will you be my 


| friend still, if, in the course of this day, I lose friends and 


fortune, as I may very possibly do ?” ° 

“Your friend always and ever, Alf,” I said, passionately. 
giving him my hand, as he looked up, after adjusting my 
foot in the stirrup. 


He grasped it warmly for a moment, then mounted his 
horse, and we rode away, 


Virw 


‘“* Alf,” I said, at last, after we had ridden a long way in 
ominous silence, ‘‘ my Cousin Lina used the same words as 
you did just now—*‘ A last chance.’ Tell me their meaning, 
will you ?” 

“TI have brought you out for that purpose,” he said. 
** Bad as I am, Ella, I am not bad enough to deceive you 
any longer ‘i 

**Deceive me, Captain Turnour !" I interrupted, trying to 
speak with some sort of composure and dignity, and failing, 
failing miserably. 

“Call me Alf still, Ella—you may, dear, for I am your 
cousin’s husband. There, I’ve blurted out the 
abruptly, after all,” I heard him add, as my brain reeled in 
my head, and my body quivered in the saddle. 

I controlled myself presently, sharply as I was suffering ; 
but I saw that he was in bitter anxiety and need, and so, 
loving him as I did, what could I do but control myself for 
his sake? And as I grew calm, he told me the story—in 
order to be able to ask for my aid when it was told. 

‘*T knew Lina before her husband died,” he said, ‘‘ and I 
was awfully taken with her from the very first. 
that we were more than friends while the old man was 
alive ; but they lied, Ella—on my honor, they did. 

“‘ However, my uncle and aunt got hold of the report, 
and so, when Lina was left a widow, they set themselves 
against her, and so brought about all this mischief by their 
obstinacy. 

“Twas far too fond of her to trust her away from me 
unbound, and so at last I got her to agree to a private mar- 
riage. This was just a few days before I met you at the 
Sharams’ party, two years ago. 

‘When I found that you were Lina’s cousin, and that 
you had money, I behaved like a blackguard, I acknowledge 
itnow. But what could I do? If I hadn’t hinted to Sir 
Lewis and my aunt that I was thinking seriously of you, 
they would have bothered me about marrying some one 
else ; and I always fancied that in time I might turn my 
intimacy with you to account for Lina.” 

‘*As you have done,” I said, bitterly. 
do— 


‘*How could she 
Then I remembered that she was his wife, and 
I would not say hard things of her. 

“Well,” he went on, dejectedly, ‘she bore the secrecy 
and the misery and the degradation of it all gallantly, until 
the other day. Then she told me that, for her honor’s sake, 
I must acknowledge her as my wife, whatever it cost me. 
And then we put our heads together, and came to the con- 
clusion that if she could only get hold of Sir Lewis, she 
might fascinate him into forgiving her. She is so marvel- 
ously fascinating, you know, Ella, that she can make a fel- 
low do anything almost. 

“The only way to get her here was to get her invited as 
your cousin—to get her here as your chaperon ; and trouble 
enough I had about it, I can tell you. Lady Turnour was so 
absurdly punctilious, that she wanted to invite your mother, 
and I had to say that your mother never left her own home. 
Then, when I proposed that Mrs. Percy should be asked in 
your mother’s place, they forthwith remembered all the 
scandal about our old flirtation ; and I had to vow, before I 


could get her asked, that I would be discretion itself, and | 


devote myself to—in fact, Ella, I couldn't stick at anything, 
things had come to such a pass !” 

‘“* And—and—your wife is to tell this to Sir Lewis this 
afternoon,” I said, gallantly, gulping down a very big sob. 
Then, I pitied them both so deeply, pitied them so heartily, 
both for having been guilty of this deception, and for the 
consequences that might ensue from it, that I mastered my 
own emotion, in order to be able to give him as much com- 
fort as I might be granted the power to give him. 

It was the hardest hour of my life—that hour that I rode 
with Alf Turnour, and heard from his own lips how false 
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, and cruel he had been to me. False and cruel, and utterly 
| regardless of me? And yet at the same moment that I 
knew him to have been these things, I felt that I could have 
died to serye him. When we got home, I tore up to my own 
bed-room at once, and threw myself down in a more bitter 
abandonment of woe and despair than can ever be my por- 
tion again. 
| But my first passion was over (I had loved him and be- 
| lieved in him for two years, remember). I recollected that 
| there was one whose troubles would be heavier than mine, if 
this final appeal, this last chance, failed. If Sir Lewis proved 
| inflexible, and Alf lost his inheritance, the woman he had 
married would have more bitter cause to rue her love for 
| him than even I had. 

My heart gentled toward her in the midst of my own 
misery. How she had been maligned, poor, pretty, loving 
creature! When we—her relatives—in our harsh, imaginary 
superior virtue, had been censuring her for some of her ap- 
parently flighty ways and unnecessary wanderings, possibly 
she had only been obeying a mandate of her husband's ! 
How ill she had looked this afternoon, too! In spite of the 
deception that had been practised on me by them both, I 
forgave them in that hour from the very bottom of my 
heart. 

At length I heard the rumble of the wheels of the pony- 
| carriage, and I got myself to the window in time to see them 
come up to the door-steps. She had surrendered the reins 

to Sir Lewis, and was sitting with her head bent down very 
| low. It gave me a pang and a pleasure to see that her hus- 
| band was there to meet her. There was no word spoken by 
any one of the three, and they went in at once, and I waited 
in agony for the dénouement. That night a child was born 
at Marley, and, while the suffering, beautiful, rash young 
mother was hovering between life and death, the ‘‘ old peo- 

ple” relented, and forgave the nephew, who was their heir. 
| He had been weak, but she was so strangely lovely and 
charming, the old baronet allowed that there was no wonder 
in any man being weak. 

‘“‘ Alf had not been dishonorable.” 
comfort. 

He had not been dishonorable! No; he had only laid 

my life waste, and that fact being beyond their ken, they 
said nothing about it. Freely as I forgave them both, it did 
occur to me to think that they had a little undervalued me 
in using me so wholly and solely as a means to their end. 
He need not have made me love him so well! He might 
| have spared me the crowning shame of bringing me away 
| from home under false. pretenses. 
| But the sting was taken out of this fact when I went back 
| to “my own,” for “‘my own” received me as if I were a 
| glory to them still. 
Ah! children who haven't needed it, yet, believe me, that 
| the wound must be mortal that cannot be soothed by 
| parental balm and oil. They never so much as adverted 
| to the possibility of any other result having been anticipated 
| than this one of Lina’s being Alf’s wife. They restored my 
| self-respect, though they were powerless to restore my hap- 
piness. 

It is ten years ago that I went down to Marley on that 
| trial trip, which ended in my heart being wrecked, and 

though I am Ella Leyton still—though I have never tried 
| the efficacy of a second love in removing all traces of a 
| first—still I am not objectless. 

The little child who was born on the night of the day 
when Lina tried her last chance, and won it, is my godson 
and my darling, and his mother is my friend, and his father 
is good enough to say that if he hadn't been so awfully fond 
| of his wife, he believes he should have fallen in love with 
| me, while he was pretending to do so. 

He does not know that I am Ella Leyton still for his sake ; 


| 
| 


That was their great 
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nnd so often he expressed genuine sorrow that I should be 
letting Time slip by so. ‘‘It will be awkward for you, dear 
—lLina and I often say so—when you find your last chances 


gone,” he says, little knowing that my last chance was gone | 


when he told me the truth about the two years, that day I 
rode with him at Marley. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF 


THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES, 


THe city of Chartres, built on the site of the ancient capi- 
The | 


tal of the Carnutes, retains trace of its Gaulish name. 
great object of interest to a traveler is its cathedral, one of 
the finest in Europe, built over a cave where the Druids in 
ancient times performed their idolatrous rites, and paid, tra- 
dition says, honors to the Virgin who was to beara Son. 
The present cathedral was begun in the eleventh and fin- 
ished in the thirteenth century, except one spire, which 
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| took three centuries more to complete. The rich portals, 
the stained glass windows, and the beautiful choir shown in 
our illustration, elaborate in its workmanship, and adorned 
with valuable works of art, make this church one of the 
most magnificent in the world. Beneath the church is a 
crypt, said to be the Druids’ cave, and in it is a labyrinth 


x 
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which has excited the interest of antiquaries, and led to 
long discussions. 

An American traveler will be somewhat surprised to find, 
among the curious relics in this ancient fane, wampum belta 
sent two hundred years ago by the Huron and Abnaki In- 
dians from our own land to lay before the shrine of Our 
Lady of Chartres. 

The church as it now exists replaced a previous cathedral 
which was burned in 1020. The present structure was 
deeicated in 1260. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE, 


Tue Texan hunters are given to practical jokes, so be 
upon your guard. One of the best and most excusable, 
because the victim was much addicted to that insane species 
of wit, was played upon a friend of mine, who had exerted 
himself very much during the day, and, feeling much 
fatigued, threw himself upon the ground and fell asleep, 
while his companions were eating a slight refreshment. 

“What shall we do to him ?” asked one, pointing toward 
the unconscious hunter. 

All eyes were instantly directed toward a rival wit, who 
was known to nourish schemes of vengeance against the 
sleeping joker. The man immediately drew out a cord from 
his pocket, and, having tied one end of it to the sleeper's 
foot, fastened 
the other end 
to the collars 
of a couple of 
which 
were lying by. 
He then began 
to rouse the 
sleeper from his 
nap, by means 
of a succession 
of shakes and 
punches, and as 
soon as the vis- 
ions of the 
slumberer were 
effectually dis- 
pelled, a glass of 
brandy-and- 
water was offer- 
ed him, when he 
at once rose to 
his feet to take 
it. 

At that mo- 
ment, by « pre- 
concerted ar- 
rangement, the 
horns were 
blown, when 
immediately up 
sprang the two 
hounds attach- 
ed to the cord, 
and down sat 
the victim of 
the practical 
joke in the bed of a rivulet, by the side of which he | 
had been dreaming. The brandy-and-water was dashed 
into the stream, the gentleman’s powder-flask was damped, 
and a great deal of damage done, but the rough joke had 
the desired effect, and the soaked hunter never afterward 
played any tricks with his comrades. 


dogs 


PIOUS PONTARDS, 

Is all times, and in all countries, great enterprises and 
great men have been brought to a sudden end by the dagger 
of a fanatic—that most terrible of enemies, who firmly be- 
lieves his work to be acceptable in the sight of his God, and 
cheerfully gives up his life to achieve it, certain that his 
crime is a passport to Paradise. Perhaps the most Christian 


man at once; but, be he mad or not, he must never be con- 
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founded with a common assassin—a hired bravo. The 
latter is not a very dangerous person at his boldest. He 


a difficult undertaking, against 
He is but a pitiful 
scoundrel at the best, and when he makes his attempt and 
breaks down, as he generally does, is hardly worth a rope 
and the trouble of hanging him out of the way. The pious 
murderer is an entirely different person. He may be poor, 
ignorant, humble in station, but it is impossible to lool 


which protection is comparatively easy. 


| contemptuously upon a man who is ready to die the moment 


his object is accomplished. There is no defence against 
him. Castles, armies, and body-guards are alike powerless 
to keep him off. He cares nothing for rank ; the divinity 
which ‘doth hedge a king” proves but a poor barrier 
against the armed fanatic, who patiently bides his time to 
strike. Impel- 
led ofttimes by 
n stronger will 
than his 
he knows 


own, 
nei- 
ther hunger nor 
thirst until his 
fell purpose is 
aecom plished, 
and then he is 
prepared to take 
the 


quences, 


conse- 
what- 
ever they may 
be — instant 
death, or the 
long agony of 
exquisite _tor- 
ture. 

Chief among 
the fanatical 
murderers of 
all ages are 
those who gave 
a new name to 
the worst form 
of homicide 
the ‘‘ Ashishin,”’ 
followers of the 
**Old One,” the 
Old Man of the 
Mountain, the 
Shaikh - ul - Ji - 
bal, who, as the 
story goes, ad- 
ministered a 
narcotic to 
the neophyte, and then translated him into a_ species 
of Mohammedan paradise, on returning from which he 
was prepared to kill anybody at the command of the 
supposed saint and prophet. The power of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, while he remained in his stronghold 
at Alamut, in Persia—whence he was at last routed by 
Hulaku, the Mogul—may be guessed from the enumeration 
of a few of the deeds which may be traced to the dynasty of 
Ashishin. A favorite spot for carrying ont the designs of the 
Ashishin was the mosque itself, the character of the building 
acting as no kind of check upon these devout Mussulmans. 
Early in the twelfth century they slew the Prince of Homs 
in the chief mosque of that city ; Maudud, Prince of Mosul, 
in the chief mosque of Damascus; and Kasim Aksonkor, 
Prince of Mosul and Aleppo, in the great mosque at Mosul ; 


| Ahmed Yel, Prince of Maragha, was killed at Baghdad, in 
view to take of a pious assassin is to write him down a mad- | 


the presence of Mohammed, Sultan of Persia; and five 
years later, in 1121, the Amur Afdhad, the Wazir of Egypt, 
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fell by the dagger of the Ashishin, at Cairo. 
ters were often victims to the Shaikh-ul-Jibal ; even the kha- 
lifs—the Commanders of the Faithful—themselves were not 
In 1129, Amir Billah, Khalif of Egypt, was assas- 
sinated, and was quickly followed to the grave by the Khalif 
Mostarshid and the Khalif Rashid. 
In the crusading times, the hand of the Old Man smote 
taymond, Count of Tripoli, and Conrad of Montferrat, 
titular King of Jerusalem. Two attempts were also made 


secure, 


to murder the Great Saladin, and a century later the well- | 


known dagger-thrust was dealt to Prince Edward of Eng- 
land, at Acre. 
points out, the sect was already partially broken up. On 
the Mongol army invading the country held by the Ismael- 
ites, or Ashishin, the reigning prince, Ala’uddin Mohammed 
was murdered, at the instigation of his son, Rhuknuddin 
Khurshah, who succeeded to a short-lived sovereignty 
being compelled, at a year’s end, to surrender to Hulaku, 
whose brother, Mangu Khan, forthwith had him put to 
death. About a hundred fortresses were surrendered, but 
it is said that two held out for a long time, one (Girdkuh) 
actually for fourteen years. The dominion of the assassins 
was extinguished, but the sect remained, though scattered, 
indeed, and obscure. Traces of them exist in Persia still. 
Early in this century, at least, their Shaikah resided at 
Yezd, and, more recently, Abbott mentions the sect as still 
existing in Kerman. The Bohrahs of Western India are 
said to be an offshoot of the Ismaelites. 

Unhappily the knife of the fanatic has not always been 
confined to Mussulman hands. Without dwelling on whole- 
sale massacres like that on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, 
1572, it is unhappily but too easy to find in Western history 
instances of the readiness of religious enthusiasts to sacri- 
fice their own lives to compass the destruction of an enemy. 


The knife of Felton struck down Buckingham in all his | 
glory; as that of Jacques Clément despatched Henry III. of | 


France, at the moment when his alliance with Henry of 
Navarre assured his triumph over the League. Clément was 
duly prepared and tutored for his enterprise in Oriental 
fashion ; one Bourgoing, prior of the Jacobins at Paris, 
having played the part of a Christian Old Man of the Moun- 
tain in exciting the young fanatic to the requisite pitch. 
Cut down and killed an instant after striking the fatal blow, 
the wretched monk was elevated into a saint by the thick 
and thin partizans of the League. 


last of the Valois. 
like Julius Cyesar 


Curiously enough, Henry of Navarre, 
and Henry of Guise, received a warning 
of his coming doom. On his return from hearing mass on 


the 14th May, 1610, the king entered his cabinet, whither | 


came presently his natural son—the Due de Vendéme, whom 
he greatly loved—with a story of how one La Brosse, a pro- 
fessional astrologer, had told him ‘that the constellation 
under which the king was born menaced him with a great 
danger on that day, and that he should tell the king to be 
npon his guard.” The king laughed, as he replied, ‘* La 
Brosse is a cunning old sharper, who is after your money, 
and you are a young idiot to believe him. Our days are 
reckoned before God.” The sequel is well known. 

It is a narrow street of antique houses, with their pointed 
gables and overhanging brows. As the great lumbering 
coach, containing the king and his lords in waiting, rolls 
into the Rue de la Ferronnerie, there is a block occasioned 
by a wine cart and a load of hay. While this is being 
cleared, the running footmen leave the royal coach, and 
take a short eut through the Cemetery of the Innocents, to 
the other end of the street. Ravaillae—devout seer of vis- 
ions—leaps on the coach, stabs the king once between the 
second and third rib, and again in the heart. A third stroke 
was aimed, but only damaged the sleeve of the Due de 
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Prime minis- , 


At this latter date—1272—as Colonel Yule | 


| the document to the prince. 


The ally and successor | 
of Henry of Anjou underwent a similar fate to that of the | 
body had done his duty, the indiscreet petitioner ought 


Montbazon. The strangest part of the story is that the 
king’s coach—a roomy vehicle after the fashion of the time 
—was full of lords in waiting, and yet not one of these saw 
the blow struck, so that, as L’Etoile remarks, “if the hellish 
monster had dropped his knife, no one would have known 
who did it. But he remained, as if to show himself, and 
glory in this the greatest of assassinations.” The murderer, 
who denied to the last the existence of any accomplices, had 
intended to kill the king ‘“‘ between the two doors of the 
Louvre,” but not succeeding in getting within reach of him, 
as he was stepping into his coach, followed him as we have 
seen, and actually poniarded him in his coach, in the midst 
of those who were supposed to watch over the royal person. 
The fact is, that against the fanatic ordinary precautions 
are useless, as was shown only a few years ago in India, 
in the case of Lord Mayo—a catastrophe which points dis- 


| tinetly, like the murder of Chief-Justice Norman, to the 


existence of an exceptionally dangerous class among the 
disaffected Mussulmans of Bengal. It is diffieult to believe 
that either of these crimes was an act of mere private re- 
venge — especially when we remember that among the 
prisoners at the Andaman Islands, where Lord Mayo was 
killed, was a prominent chief of those Wahsbi sectaries 

whose conspiracy, as exposed at the trials of the principal 
offenders, showed not only the possibility but the actual 


| existence of a vast organization of traitors. 


And it may not be amiss to note that in the hands of 
the Wahibi chiefs has lately been the life of the heir- 
apparent of the English crown. If it seemed good to these 
wild enthusiasts to take his life, it would not be worth a 
day’s purchase. At the command of the Khalif of the Wa- 
hibis the atmosphere of Bengal would be thick with dag- 


| gers, one of which would certainly reach the popular prince, 


whose present incomings and outgoings are watched with 
such keen anxiety by his future subjects. Apprehensions 
for the safety of his royal highness have been increased by 
the quite recent demonstration that his person is by 
no means so well protected as was imagined. A native— 
armed, as it happened, only with a petition—pushed his way 
through policemen and guards, and succeeded in presenting 
If this could be done with « 
petition, it could be done with a knife or a revolver. The 


| telegram contained much nonsense about the ‘‘ quick” eyes 


which saw the innocence of the man’s intention ; but what- 
ever the eyes may have been, the hands, whose duty it was 
to protect the prince, were ridiculously slow ; for, if every- 


either to have been arrested or cut down before he got 
within reach of the Prince of Wales. The only consolation 
is the knowledge that the Indian Mussulmans are very well 
acquainted with all those departments of the English Gov- 
ernment which affect themselves ; and that they are, there- 
fore, aware that any attempt, successful or otherwise, upon 
the life of the heir-apparent would certainly not improve 
their. condition, and would, moreover, bring down hard 
measures upon the entire Mussulman population, Perhaps 
the latter consideration would not affect the Wahibi chiefs 
very much ; and we are/ therefore, driven to the conclusion 
that the safety of his reyal highness mainly depended upon 
the accurate knowledge of the English Constitution pos- 
sessed by a few fanatical leaders of a fighting sect, and their 
possible objection to commit a useless crime. 

So long ago as 1871, Dr. W. W. Hunter drew public atten- 
tion—so far as it is possible to draw it to anything Indian 
to the power of the Indian Wahdbis, and the danger likely 
to spring at any moment from this combustible element 
in British India. A few years earlier, Mr. William Gifford 
Palgrave visited the Wahdbi in the cradle of the sect in 
eastern Arabia. Of the domestic government of the 
Wahdbis, when they are at home and have it all their own 


XUM 


way, the latter gentleman gives many amusing particulars. 
Before proceeding, however, to look at the Wahdbi at home, 
it may be well to define as exactly as possible who and what 
he is, more particularly as it is not uncommon to speak of 
him as a Mohammedan Protestant or Reformer, which, 
although true in some measure, conveys an entirely false 
idea of his actual doctrine. 

A Mohammedan Puritan he certainly is, and something 
more. He is an extreme Dissenter, both religiously and 
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, Mohammedans—have been lashed into fury by the constant 


| innumerable chiefs. 


politically ; an Anabaptist, a Fifth-Monarchy man, so to | 


speak, in matters of faith ; a Communist and a Red Repub- 
lican in politics. Following the example of other fanatics, 
he hates those near him in belief—the orthodox Mussul- 
mans—with a much greater hate than he vouchsafes to the 
infidel. Revolutionist alike in politics and religion, he goes 
about his work less in the spirit of a reformer than of a 
destroyer, and is the terror of the obdurate Mussulmans who 
cling to the recognized form of faith, and the loaves and 
fishes which attend it. 

The founder of this remarkable sect was one Mohammed- 
ebn-’Abd-ul-Wahdb, born in Horeymelah, somewhat before 
the middle of the last century. Descended from a powerful 
clan, he, like many Nejdeans of the better sort, began life as 
a traveling merchant. In the pursuit of business he visited 
Basrah and Baghdad, possibly also Persia and India, and at 
last made a considerable stay at Damascus, where he fell in 
with sundry shaikhs of great learning and bigotry. List- 
ening attentively and thinking deeply, the young Arab 
learned from the lessons of these shaikhs to combine and 
crystalize, as it were, ideas that he had long entertained in 
a floating and unsystematized condition. He had learned 
to distinguish between the essential elements of Islam and 
its accidental or recent admixtures, and at last imagined 
himself possessed of a clear idea of primitive Mohammed- 
anism—the starting-point of the prophet and his compan- 
ions eleven centuries before. 

As Mr. Palgrave puts it, ‘‘The Wahbi reformer formed 
the design of putting back the hour-hand of Islam to its 
starting-point ; and so far he did well, for that hand was 
from the first meant tobe fixed. Islam is in its essence 
stationary, and was framed thus to remain. Sterile like its 


god, lifeless like its first principle and supreme original in | 


all that constitutes true life—for life is love, participation, 
and progress, and of these the Koranic deity has none—it 
justly repudiates all change, all advance, all development. 
To borrow the forcible words of Lord Houghton, the ‘ writ- 
ten book’ is the ‘dead man’s hand’—stiff and motionless ; 


references on the part of Arabic writers to legions of saints, 
dervishes, and wearisome holy men of all kinds, and it re- 
quires no library of theological treatises to prove that all 
this worship of mediators is completely foreign to the spirit 
of the Koran. 

In the country of Wahib there was all this degeneracy, 
and worse. Central Arabia was, in his time, divided among 
Almost every trace of Islam had long 
since vanished from Neji, where the worship of the Djann, 


| under the spreading foliage of large trees, or in the cay- 
| ernous recesses of Djebel Toweyk, along with the invoca- 
| tion of the dead and sacrifices at their tombs, was blended 


whatever savors of vitality is by that alone convicted of | 


” 


heresy and defection.” In his main conception of the doc- 
trine of the prophet, the Nejdean merchant was, without 
doubt, correct ; but he forgot that cast-iron creeds must 
either adapt themselves to human nature or drop out of his- 
tory. The doctrine of Mohammed was itself a reaction 
against idolatry, but was quickly overlaid by a mass of those 


pleasant superstitions, to which the imaginative people of | 


Southern climes cling with extreme tenacity. We recollect 
how the Jews, to whom was imparted the sublime idea of 
monotheism, found its awful grandeur too heavy for them 
to bear, and were for ever slipping back into worshiping the 
familiar, local, and, so to say, friendly gods, to whom they 
could address, as they imagined, their prayers with greater 
hope of success than to the sublime Jehovah so far re- 
moved from human thoughts and cares. 
has undergone a similar fate. 
of Islam no actual worship of stocks and stones has crept in, 
but the place of these has been supplied by an army of Mus- 
lim saints, assumed, from their having themselves once been 
human, to be peculiarly fitted to act as mediators between 
distant, awful, unapproachable Allah and the true believer. 


Mohammedanism 


with ‘‘remnants of old Sab:ean superstition, not without 
traces of the doctrines of Moseylemah and Kermoot.” The 
Koran was unread, the.five daily prayers forgotten, and no 
one cared where Mecca lay—east, west, north, or south ; 


tithes, ablutions, and pilgrimages were unheard of. From 
this slough of degradation the Nejdeans were rudely 


awakened by the voice of the Wahdb, who, at first driven 
from spot to spot, at length found refuge with Ibn Sa’ud, 
the chief of Deraiyeh. Into this Bedouin leader he instilled 
his religious views, and a sense of his great wrongs. More- 


| over, he married his daughter, and made his father-in- 
| law’s stronghold a focus of religious enthusiasm and political 


revolt against the Ottoman Lord Paramount at Constan- 
tinople. Calling in the aid of that great instructor and 
purifier, the sword, the Wahab leaders brought a ‘* conscience 
to their work,” and every year added strength to their fac- 
tion. They preached against the Turks, their debased 
theology and brutal sensuality, and, moreover, smote the 
offenders with the edge of the sword, and spoiled their 
caravans. The Turkish caravan to Mecca had long been 
infamous for debauchery of the vilest kind. What exas- 
perated the belligerent saints quite as much was the open 
use of wine, opium, and tobacco in the holy streets them- 
selves, and it was at first against these practical and visible 
defilements that the warlike reformer raised his voice. By 


| degrees, however, was elaborated a theological system which 


may be defined as a reduction of the faith of Islam to 
a pure theism. This faith is now held by the Indian sect, 
and consists of seven great doctrines. First, absolute reliance 
upon one God; second, absolute renunciation of any 
mediatory agent between man and his Maker, ineluding 
the rejection of the prayers of the saints, and even of the 
semi-divine mediation of Mohammed himself ; third, the 
right of private interpretation of the Mohammedan scrip- 
tures, and the rejection of gll priestly glosses on the Holy 
Writ ; fourth, absolute rejection of all the forms, ceremonies, 
and outward observances with which the medieval and 
modern Mohammedans have overlaid the pure faith ; fifth, 
constant looking for the prophet (Imam), who will lead the 
true believers to victory over the infidels; sixth, constant 


| recognition, both in theory and practice, of the obligation 


| to the spiritual guide. 


to wage war upon all infidels ; seventh, implicit obedience 
These principles, backed by the 


| sword, spread rapidly. 


It is true that in great part | 


In 1791 the Wahdbis made a suecessful campaign against 
the Grand Shaikh of Mecea. In 1797 they beat back the 
Pasha of Baghdad with immense slaughter, and overran the 
most fertile provinces of Asiatic Turkey. In 1801 they 
again swept down upon Mecca with more than 100,000 men, 
and in 1803 the holy city fell into their hands. Next year 
they captured Medinah. In these two strongholds of Islam, 
the victors, after the manner of their kind, massacred those 
of the inhabitants who refused to accept their creed, plun- 
dered and defiled the tombs of the Mohammedan saints, 
and spared not even the sacred mosque itself. Every 
devout king and emperor of Islam had sent thither the 


All students of Oriental literature—not being themselves ' richest oblations which his realm could yield, and the 
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accumulated offerings of eleven centuries were swept into | 


the tents of the sectaries of the desert. The Wahdbis next 
overran Syria, but were at last crushed by Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt. In 1812 Thomas Keith, a Scotchman, 


under the pasha’s son, took Medinah by storm ; Mecca fell | 


in 1813, and, five years later, adds Dr. Hunter, “this vast 
power, which had so miraculously sprung up, as miracu- 
lously vanished, like a shifting sand-mountain of the 
desert.” 


The Wahdbis, crushed and scattered for a while, came | 


speedily to- 
gether again in 
their ancient 
stronghold, 
tiad, described 
as being a veri- 
table City of 
the Saints, in 
which purity of 
doctrine and a 


severe mora l 
code are en- 
forced by de- 
vices which al- 
most put the 
early days of 
Massachusetts 
to the blush. 
tiad is the capi- 
tal of Nejd, and 
Arabia’s very 
heart of hearts. 
Here the Puri- 
tans rule the 
people with a 
rod of iron. 
They not only 
tax them tu the 
full tenth, and 
exact strict obe- 
dienece and 
punctual at- 
tendance at the 
mosque, but 
place over them 
certain ‘‘ men of 
zeal,” to take 
account of 
slight moral 
derelictions, 
such as burn- 
ing a candle far 
into the night, 
smoking tobac- 
co, taking snuff, 
or chewing, 
wearing silk or 
gold as ornaments, and so forth. These ‘‘men of zeal” 
ure armed with a long stick, which serves at once as a 


: ‘ . . 
wand of office and an instrument of punishment. There 


is no trial nor any appeal against the ‘‘men of zeal,” who 
seize upon the culprit and belabor him unmercifully— 
calling, if need be, for aid on the bystanders, who afford it 
with cheerful alacrity. Neither age nor rank protect the 
Nejdean. 

The theology of the Wahdbis was imported into India a 
little more than half a century ago by one Sayyid Ahmad, 
who began life as a horse-soldier in the service of a cele- 
brated freebooter, Amir Khan Pindari, afterwards Nawab of 
Tonk. On the extermination of the Pindari power, Sayyid 


——— — ——~ 


Ahmad recognized that he had commenced life in the wrong 

| groove, and, giving up robbery, went, about 1816, to study 

| the sacred Jaw under a doctor of high repute at’ Delhi. 

Going forth at length, as a preacher, he attacked the abuses 

which have crept into the Mohammedan faith in India, and 

quickly obtained a zealous following. A prolonged halt at 

Putna so swelled the number of his followers as to require 

| the formatioa of a regular system of government. He pro- 

| ceeded to levy taxes, and appointed four khalifs, or spiritual 

vicegerents. Having thus organized a species of theocracy, 

he made, in 

1822, a pilgrim- 

age to Mecca, 

and, while in 

Arabia, became 

impressed with 

the purity and 

sanctity of the 

Wahdbi doc- 

trines, especial- 

ly those incul- 

cating the Jihad 

or Crescentade 

against the in- 

fidel. Far too 

wise to attempt, 

at once, an at- 

tack upon the 

English power, 

he, after preach- 

ing throughout 

Upper and 

Lower Bengal, 

made his ap- 

pearance among 

the wild moun- 

taineers of. the 

Peshawur fron- 

tier, and then 

preached a 

Crescentade 

against the 

Sikhs, whom he 

accused of ty- 

rannizing over 

the Mussul- 

mans. The Pa- 

than tribes re- 

sponded to his 

appeal with 

frantic enthusi- 

=| asm, and, on the 

mM 26th December, 

| il 1826, the Jihad 

* : against the in- 

ay oF ea =—"  fidel Sikhs 

commenced, A 

fanatical war ensued, prosecuted with relentless cruelty on 
both sides. 

General Avitubile, then commanding the forces of Run- 
jeet Singh, checked the Mohammedan onslaught for a while, 
but, nevertheless, it seemed as if the Wahibi of India were 
about to emulate the successes of their Arabian predeces- 

| sors, for, toward the end of 1830, the apostolic army took 
| Peshawur. The prophet now proclaimed himself khalif, 
| and struck coins bearing the legend, ‘‘Ahmad the Just, 
| Defender of the Faith; the glitter of whose scimitar scat- 
ters destruction among the infidels.” But internal dissen- 
sion soon defied all control on the part of the prophet. His 
army, like all the rebel gatherings which have succeeded it, 


ill atti 
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on the northwestern border, was composed of two incon- | principal object, and when this was satisfied their interest in 
gruous elements. His regular troops consisted of Hin- | the Crescentade cooled down. Finally, the prophet tried to 
dustani fanatics, Mohammedans from the Indian provinces, | reform the marriage customs of the highlanders, who sold 
notably Lower Bengal, who accepted his fortunes for good | their daughters in wedlock to the highest bidder, where- 


THE WOOD-CUTTER’S CABIN.—SEE PAGE 506. 


or for evil ; but the Crescentading army was swollen by the | upon they arose and fell upon his lieutenants, and the 
Pathan mountaineers, who, although they had welcomed | prophet himself only escaped their clutches to be killed in 
the prophet in the beginning, and were Mussulmans to the | action against the Sikhs, under Shere Singh. 

backbone, yet regarded the Crescentade as mountaineers | The spirit of Sayyid Ahmad survived. Two of his lieu- 
are ept to regard all warlike enterprises. Plunder was their | tenants were the grandsons of a notorious murderer, who, 
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flying for life beyond the Indus, established himself as a 
holy hermit at Sittana. The refugee ascetic was greatly 
venerated by the mountaineers, who presented him with the 


land on which his hermitage stood—as a sanctuary or invio- | 


late asylum, a village of refuge from the avenger of blood. 


On this spot the fragments of the Crescentading army were | 


gathered together under the hermit’s grandson, who had 
served as treasurer to the prophet; while the religious head 
of the principality of Swat invited the other grandson to the 
Swat valleys and made him king. 
camp beyond the Sikh—and the propaganda of Patna, pro- 


vided, as we have seen, with a regular apostolic succession | 
| 


of caliphs—the embers of the Crescentade have never died 
out, and have, at times, blazed up into those ‘little wars” 
which have cost England so much blood and treasure to 
quell. It would be absurd to consider the perpetual 


troubles with the “hill tribes” across the Indus as mere | 
campaigns against brigands. The Pathans themselves could | 


Thanks to this rebel | 


, world ; but they, their propaganda, and their focus of rebel- 
| lion in the northwest still exist, to the irritation and appre- 
| hension of Indian statesmen. Their complicity in the 
murders of Chief-Justice Norman and Lord Mayo have, it 
is only fair to admit, never been brought clearly home to 
them ; but confession from criminals of the fanatical stamp 
_is not to be hoped for. At any rate, it is discomforting to 
_ know that among the discontented Mussulman populations 
of the British Indian possessions exists a dangerous sect, 
preaching, in season and out of season, the necessity of 
flying from the country of the infidel, and joining the Cres- 
centade against their accursed masters ; and it is preductive 
of much anxiety in England that the heir to the crown 
should have been advised to visit a province where his life 
may hang upon the breath of the fanatical leader of a sect, 
having many points of resemblance with the ancient dynasty 
of Ashishin. 


do little beyond buzzing around Peshawur; it is the Wa- | 


hébi centres in the British provinces who provide them 
with the money and arms which enable them, and the rein- 
forcements sent them from Bengal, to sting wpon occasion. 
Until the English annexed the Panjab, they troubled their 
heads very little about the Army of the Crescent. English 
gentlemen are not apt to care more for alien religions 
than Gallio, sometime pro-consul of Achaia, and nobody 
cared if, in the period between 1830 and 1846, the Mo- | 
hammedan indigo bailiffs asked for a few months’ leave, to 
take a turn at Crescentading as a religious duty. England | 
has paid dearly for this remissness. Since the annexation | 
of the Panjab the Indian Government has been compelled | 
to undertake a score of campaigns against the Sittana host, | 


who, accustomed to war, smoke Sikh and Feringhi with | ~ 


equal fury. The campaign of 1863 cost 847 men, killed and 
wounded, or nearly one-tenth of the army, when it was | 
eventually raised to 9,000 regular troops; yet, five years | 
later, it was again found necessary to occupy the country | 
with an army—compelled to operate over and among the 
mountains 10,000 feet in height. 

That the whole of this frontier trouble arises from the | 
Wahfbi organization in the heart of British India admits of | 
no possible doubt. Money is raised and transmitted, and 
recruits are made by telling young Mussulmans that their 
soul is endangered by dwelling in the country of the infidel; 
that India is the country of the infidel; and that, if they 
wish for the paradise of Mohammed, their only path is out 
of India into some country of Islam. That these preachings 
are successful has been demonstrated by the bodies of dead ‘ 
Bengalis found, many a time and oft, in the cockpit before 
Peshawur ; while the skill and secrecy with which supplies | 
of men, arms, and money are forwarded to the frontier 
were abundantly proved at the Wahdbi state trial at Um- 
balla, in 1864, when persons of every rank in Mohammedan | 
society were convicted of high treason. Among them were | 
priests of the highest family, an army contractor and whole- 
sale butcher, a scrivener, a soldier, an itinerant preacher, a 
house-steward, and a husbandman. ‘ They had been de- 
fended by English counsel ; they had had the full advantage 
both of technical pleas in bar and of able pleadings on the 
merits of the case ; six of their countrymen had sat as asses- 
sors with the judge on the bench; and the trial ended in 
the condemnation of eight of them to transportation for 
life, and of the remaining three to the last penalty of the | 
law. The conspiracy was only discovered through the devo- 
tion of the son of a Panjabi policeman, who, entering the | 
fanatical camp as a spy, succeeded in bringing back the 
names of the men who had passed the Bengalis and their 
rifles up to the frontier. 

Since the campaigns of 1863 and 1868, and the great trial 
at Umballa, the Wahdbis have not made much noise in the 


| aid of the ‘‘ Oriental essence,” 


| the Mayenne. 
| under the microscope, the smallest are found to be nearly 
| round ; and, if the surface of one of the larger ones is lightly 


THE WOODCUTTER’S CABIN, 


Tats charming little rustic picture is from a design by 
| Mouileron, and is instinct with vigor and poetry. This 
| forest life is full of benefits for its hardy progeny, when the 
little lungs require fresh air, when a flower, a branch of a 
| tree, agitated by the wind or the flight of a bird, when a 
| golden beetle or a green lizard, a little rivulet, navigable by 
the smallest wooden boats, can chain and enchant the young 
attention, and afford continued and healthful amusement. 

Happy, robust, cheerful little forest-wanderers, how you 
are to be envied by the fragile and delicate hothouse plants 
of the city nurseries ! 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS, 
Ir was about the seventeenth century that it was tried with 


_more or less success to imitate real pearls, and the most 


successful means to which recourse was had was with the 
or a pearly-white solution 
from the scales of the bleak, called guanine. In giving to 
this product the name ‘“‘ Oriental essence,” it was with the 
intention of keeping the substance secret. In Anjou, 
although this industry (that is to say, the bleak fishery 
to obtain the “ Oriental essence”) is little known, it is no 
less certain that the fishermen of Ecoufflans and Ponts-de- 
Cé largely aid the manufacture of imitation pearls, and that 
they still use this name, or that of bleak white. The scale 
of the bleak is lubricated by a mucus which was for a long 
time considered albuminous, but it is not so. This essence is 
very abundant, and is difficult to mix with water. It coagu- 
lates by heat to a thick white deposit, and becomes black in 
time, if a proper remedy be not applied to prevent this 
deterioration, especially during the time of intense heat, 
during which period fishing is at its height in the Loire and 
If the scales of the bleak are examined 


pressed, this ‘‘ Oriental essence,” under the form of a small 
pearly drop, issues from one of the canals and sticks to the 
fingers. In this mucilage an infinite number of small, 
rudimental, pearly scales can be seen. The largest scales 
are square, nearly rectangular, four times as long as they 
are wide ; each scale has three colorless cylindrical veins. 


| It is to M. Joaquin that this invention is due, all the more 


fortunate as it remedied the difficulties and bad effects of 
the pearls made of quicksilver placed in a glass bulb. 

In Anjou, in order to obtain this ‘Oriental essence,” 
they only fish for the bleak ; however, the scales of the dace 
furnish it also. The bleak (Leuciscus alburnis) is the only 
river fish which is not used for food; it is a white fish, well 
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known in the running streams, and on the flat sandy coasts 


of France, where the water is not deep; it is also found in 


the Seine, Marne, Moselle, Escant, ete. ; never descending | 
into the Black Sea, being principally found at the mouth of | 
rivers. In Anjou they spawn on the sand in the months of | 
May and June. For its propagation, in certain parts of | 
France, artificial spawning places are made by the aid of 
heaps of sand, where they multiply. In Anjou recourse is 
not had to any artificial means; they breed under the 


shelter of the flat, sandy coast, thus avoiding becoming the | 


prey of other fishes. 

The fishermen use a mesh net, and catch the bleak by 
thousands as they travel in shoals in the current, taking care 
not to let them get entangled in the meshes, or wound them- 
selves, or lose a part of their large scales; but, above all, 


not to stain themselves with blood. The following is the | 


process of extracting the ‘‘ Oriental essence”: Men and chil- 
dren, provided with blunt knives, take the fish one after the 
other and scrape them over a shallow tub, containing a little 
fresh water. Care is taken not to scale the black or the | 
dorsal part, as these scales are yellow, while the white scales 
are very valuable. The whole is received on a horsehair 
sieve. The first water, mixed with a little blood, is thrown 
away. The scales are then washed and pressed ; the essence 
settles at the bottom of the tub, and it is then that we have | 
a very brilliant, blue-white, oily mass. Warm water must | 
not be used for the washing, as it would promote fermenta- 
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conducted their early commerce with the East. The ships 
from Alexandria brought natron, and afforded a means of 
communication for travelers. These vessels also brought 
the science and civilization of the old races to the shores 
of Europe. It was on a ship freighted with soda that St. 
Paul took passage from Alexandria to Puteoli or Pompeii, 
and, nearly two thousand years after his voyage, the remains 
of a vessel were found stranded near a soap-factory at Pom- 
peii, in the vats of which was a quantity of well-preserved 
soda-soap. Later, in the history of events, natron was found 
| on the plains of Hungary, as it is now known to occur over 
a great aren, of country on the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains. In 1764 the presence of soda in plants became 
| known, and it was found that sca-weeds and marine plants 
| generally contained it in larger proportions than land plants. 
Along the coast of Spain an extensive commerce in the 
ashes of sea-weeds was carried on in little bvrils, and the 
| trade name of the article was taken from the packages in 
which it was transported, and was called barilla. Pliny 
relates the very doubtful story that the Romans learned how 
to use the ashes in the manufacture of soap from the Gauls. 
He says : ‘Soap is an invention of the Gauls, and is used for 
imparting a reddish tint to the hair. Itis prepared from tal- 
low and ashes; there are two kinds of it, the hard and the 
| liquid, both of them much used by the people of Germany, 
| the men in particular more than the women.” This unhand- 
some reflection upon the women of Germany might excite 


tion. It takes 40,000 bleaks to furnish two pounds of | no surprise if it were to be made by a modern inhabitant of 
essence. The fishermen put this guanine in tin boxes, | Gaul, but, coming from Pliny, it serves to throw some doubt 


which they fill up with ammonia ; the box is then closed, 
and sent to Paris. 


bottles. Ifa drop of the essence is taken up by a straw and 


Others prefer to put it in large-mouthed | 


upon the whole of his statement. The Romans must have 
known how to make soap long before they planned their 
expeditions to the North, as the early existence of a com- 


let fall upon water, the guanine floats, giving forth the most | Merce in soda would conclusively show. 


brilliant colors. The intestines of the bleak are thrown ' 


away. They are, however, covered with this mucus. There 
is here great negligence, and, in spite of all the advice given 
on the subject, the fishermen lose a large part of the pro- 


duce. This guanine is insoluble in water, in ammonia, and | 


in acetic acid, but combines with sulphuric and other acids. 
We know that the pancreas also furnishes this substance. 
There is no doubt that they are wrong to neglect that which 
covers the intestines. Although the yield would be small 


for each fish, it is none the less true that large quantities | 


could be so obtained. 


SODA-ASH, ITS MANUFACTURE AND USES, 


By PRoFEssoR CHARLES A. Joy. 


HERE are few chemical compounds 
which have such an extensive applica- 
tion in the arts as the Carbonate of 
Soda, commonly called Soda-ash. The 
antiquity of its use is manifest from 
the names by which it has been desig- 

gi nated by various ancient writers. In 
the Bible it is called nitre, from the 
Greek word xizo, meaning to cauterize 


or wash; and it is evident from two | 


passages—one from Jeremiah and the 
other from Proverbs—that the nitre of 


the Bible was not our modern salt- | 


petre. In Jeremiah it says: ‘Though 

thou wash thee with nitre”; and in 

\ MY Proverbs, ‘‘as vinegar upon nitre,” 
referring to dede-sonp i in the first case, and tc the action of 
acetic acid on effervescing salts,in the second, neither of 
which reactions would accord with the properties of nitrate 
of potash, now called nitre. The plains of Egypt abound 
in soda, and it was to obtain this article that the Greeks 


Soda-ash had become so important to the French manu- 
facturers at the time of the wars of the first Napoleon, that 
the deprivation of it, occasioned by the English blockade, 
was a serious blow to many industries, and the Government 
was induced to offer a large reward to any one who would 
invent a method by which it could be made directly from 
| common salt. No blockade could prevent the tides of the 
ocean from covering the low lands of the coast, and from 
the brine could be made plenty of salt by solar evaporation. 
(See fig. 1.) What was needed was a method by which the 
chloride of sodium could be converted into carbonate of 
soda. Various propositions were made by European chem- 


ists, but the process which found the most favor, and which 
was finally adopted, and has been carried on with trifling 
modifications down to the present day, was invented by Le 
| Blane. This consisted in converting the chloride of sodium 
into the sulphate by means of sulphuric acid, and the subse- 
quent transformation of the salt-cake into the carbonate by 
aid of charcoal and lime. This simple invention of Le 
Blanc is probably the most valuable contribution ever made 
by chemistry to the arts. It opened up a way for the cheap 
| production of an article that enters into nearly every branch 
| of manufacture, and in its consequences has helped to dis- 
cover new continents and suppress the slave trade, and 
largely contribute to the civilization of the world. Le 
Blanc’s method consisted in mixing equal weights of com- 
mon salt and sulphuric acid on a reverberatory furnace, and 
subjecting them to a high heat (see fig. 2); the sulphuric 
acid expels the chlorine im the form: of hydrochloric acid, 
and takes possession of the soda. The hydrochloric acid, 
thus produced as an incidental product, was at first regarded 
as a nuisance. It escaped from the chimneys and caused a 
rain of muriatic acid to fall upon the country, to the utter 
| destruction of trees and grass. Injunctions were served 

upon the soda-works, and they were driven to the islands 
| off the coast, until at last a way wus discovered (see fig. 3) 
| for eatehing all of the hydrochloric acid, and saving it for 
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the many uses 
to which it is 
admirably 
mlapted— these 
uses of the acid 
have become so 
numerous that 
its manufacture 
is now a neces- 
sity, and it 
would be made 
directly if it 
were not deriv- 
od incidentally 
in the soda pro- 
After the 
salt is converted 
the sul- 
phate, the re- 
sult is called the 
salt-cake of 


C@SS, 


into 


commerce — 
this salt-cake is 
mixed with 
charcoal and 
lime-stone, and 
reduced in a 
furnace 
(see fig. 4) into 
what is called 
ball-soda. The 
ball-soda is dis- 


SOCK md 


FIG. 1. 


solved in water and crystalized, if sal-soda is required, or 
is dried and calcined into soda-ash. 


Enormous quantities of soda-ash are now annually pro- 


duced in England and France, the total 


estimated at 1,000,000) tons—its 


product being 


sioned a revolution in many industries. 
formerly made in limited quantities from potash, silica, 
and lime, is now produced on an immense scale by substi- 
tuting soda for potash. (See fig. 5.) 
us cheap light 


Cheap glass has given 
Many a dark place has been lighted up, 
which, without Le Blane’s invention, would have remained 
in darkness. 
instruments of all kinds, and has afforded a ready supply of 
chemical ware and physical instruments, and, in general, has 
added to the domestic comforts of families. 

There is another industry in which the consumption of 
soda-ash is even greater than in the manufacture of glass, 
and in its consequences has exerted a more extended influ- 
ence upon civilization than has been suspected by the world 


FIG. 2.—SALT-CAKE FURNACES FOR CONVERTING CHLORIDE OF 


SUDIUM INTO SULPHATE OF SODA. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SALT FROM SEA-WATER ON THE COAST OF FRANCE. 


| the culture that often accompanies wealth. 


. | 
cheapness having occa- 
Glass, which was | 


The same glass has given us our optical | 


at large, This 
is the use of 
soda in the 
manufacture of 
soap. (See fig. 
6.) It was a 
famous saying 
of the late 
Baron  Liebig 
that ‘Soap is 
the index of 
the civilization 
of a people,” 
and he is gene- 
rally supposed 
to refer in his 
aphorism to the 
cleanliness of a 
people as indi- 
ating their 
higher civiliza- 
tion. Such was, 
however, not 
the meaning of 
the distinguish- 
ed German phi- 
losopher. He 
referred to the 
great number of 
—_ : = : industries 
GES PR: which were 
close ‘ly associ- 
ated with the production of soap, and necessarily im- 
plied a high state of commercial pvosperity and of 
The intro- 
duction of soda-ash into soap industry entirely changed 
the importance of that art. Enormous quantities of soap 
were manufactured; and as soda was abundant, in order 
to keep pace with it, it became necessary to resort to 
various expedients for procuring the necessary supply of 
grease and fat. The soap-dealers fitted out expeditions to 
all parts of the world. Droves of wild cattle were slaught- 
ered in South America for their hides and fat, but still the 
demand increased. Palm-oil was found to be equally good, 
and the intrepid traders visited the coast of Africa and pen- 
etrated into the interior, where they did more to suppress 
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FIG. 3.—MURIATIC ACID TOWFRS, 


XUM 


the slave trade than 
all the vessels of war 
had been able to 
accomplish, They 
made such contracts 
with the chiefs that, 
in order to fill them, 
they needed all the 
force they could ob- 
tain, and refused to 
sell any more slaves, 
There is no part of 
the globe that has 
not been put under 
contribution to fur- 
nish material for 
the ever - increasing 
industries founded 
on the cheap pro- 
duction of soda. 
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FIG. 5.—MANUFACTURE OF GLASS.—SEE PAGE 507. 
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sail a tiny model, to 
brag of its success, 
to employ all the 
nautical terms he can 
acquire, is being a 
man in his eyes and 
those of his little sis- 
ter, im- 
presses deeply with a 
sense of his wonder 
ful ability and the 
achievements that in 
the future are to 
make him the great 
man of the village. 
The inland scene, 
with its cottage in 
the background, its 
tree-lined lane, its 
rude gateway, which 


whom he 


Ships sail to Greenland to fetch home the cryolite from | the children, with instinctive politeness, are opening defer 


which soda is made, and, on entering our harbor, they meet 
the vessels returning from the coast of Africa loaded with 
palm-oil. The steppes of Siberia and the plains of India, 
the mountains of the Andes and the rivers of Egypt, are 
visited by the traders, who, inspired by a hope of gain, 


dread no fatigue and fear no danger. Soda 
gives us cheap paper for our books and jour- 
nals ; it scours the wool and cleanses the cot- 
ton for our clothing ; it lets the sunlight into 
our dwellings through glass windows ; it gives 
us the instruments with which to penetrate the 
sky, or study the smallest microscopic ob- 
ject; it purifies our table salt ; it aids to take 
our picture ; it gives us bluing for our laun- 
dry and saleratus for our bread; it cleanses 


FIG. 4.—BALL SODA FURNACES, 


petroleum and refines sugar: it affords us 
borax for soldering and soluble glass for mend- 
ing ; it opens a cheap way to metallic sodium, 
and thus to the rare metals—aluminum and 
magnesium ; and, finally, without it soap would 
become a luxury, and the use of candles be 
exclusively the privilege of the rich. 

All honor to the illustrions Le Blane who 
gave us the process by which soda-ash is 
made, and who ought to be always known 
and recognized as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of his race. 


Sailing the First Boat—The Horseman's 
Shadow, 

Ovr pictures are of rural life—one at the 

sea-side, one in the interior. The fisherman’s 

children take naturally to the element on 


which and by which their father lives. The 
boy’s first ambition is a boat, and to rig and 


¥iG. 6.—MANUPFACTURE OF SOAP. 


entially to the rider, whose shadow only thrown in the fore- 
ground enables us to raise the question whether he is the 
village doctor, the clergyman, or the squire. The bright boy 
and the shyer girls all have a look of deference and respect 
that shows the stranger to be one of importance in their eyes. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 


ARTIFICIAL grindstones are coming into use in Germany. They 
are made of grit, soluble glass, and petroleum, and will doubtless 
be advertised as non-explosive. 


Mr. 8. H. Scupper is reported to have discoverel the fossil 
remains of the abdomen of the larva of a dragon-fly in a fragment 
of earboniferous shale from Cape Breton, * thus carrying back the 
existence of these insects into the paleozoic age.” 


PROFESSOR NORDENSKIOLD has consented to undertake next 
Summer a scientific exploration of the maritime route from the 
north of Russia to Behring’s Straits,for which a donation of 25,000 


roubles has been made by the Russian Society for Encouraging | 


Commerce and Industry. 


CONVERSION OF BRUCINE INTO STRYCHNINE.—Sonnenschein has 
shown that brucine may be converted into strychnine by the action 
of nitric acid, and calls attention to the fact that this discovery may 
be of practical interest to toxicological investigations, since brucine 
might be converted into strychnine in course of the examination. 


THE Proceedings of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophi- 
eal Society for the session 1874-5 is before us, ‘The president's 
address on“ Atoms and Automata” deserves attention; and the 
lecture “On Electro-Magnetic Machines,” and M.Gramme’s recent 
improvements in them, by Dr Andrews, of Queen's College, 
Belfast, is*full of information, and contains numerous original sug- 
gestions. 


CARBOLIC acid paper, which is now used in such large quantities, 
in this country and abroad, for packing fresh meats, ete., for the 
purpose of preserving them against deterioration by atmospheric 
or other influences, is made by melting five parts of stearine in a 
gentle heat, and then stirring in thoroughly two parts of carbolic 
acid, after which five parts of paraffine, in a melted form, are 
added. The mass thus prepared is then well stirred together 
until it cools, after which it is applied with a brush to the paper, in 
quires, in the same manner as the waxed paper—so much used in 
berepe as a wrapping material for var.ous articles—is treated. 
The industrial importance of this paper is at present very consid- 
erable, the quantity manufactured being immense. 


Tue PRODUCTION OF ARSENIC IN CopPER Mines.—In 1873, 5,449 
tons of arsenic were produced in England. More than a third of it 
came from the Devon Great Consols mine. Sometimes 200 tons a 


month are sold from this mine, a quantity of white arsenic suffi- | 


cient to destroy the lives of more than 500,000,000 of human beings 
The Commissioners of Mines saw stored in warehouses of the 
mine, ready packed for sale, a quantity of white arsenic, probably 
sufficient to destroy every living animal upon the face of the earth. 
The commissioners consider that, in the case of mines in which 
arsenic is actually manufactured, it is only reasonable that the 
manufacture of u pvisun so virulent should be subject to a special 
State supervision; and they submit that an officer should be em- 
powered to require that the best practicable means be taken not 
only to prevent the poisoning of the air by the volatilization of the 
arsenic, but also to hiader the access of the poison to running 
water. 


Ir 1s known that there is hardly one of the Swiss lakes, largeorf 
small, which has not given up traces of the singular habitations o 


of sepulture adopted by the race that lived in them 
latter part of January, however, some workmen excavating the 


foundations for a new building close to the lake came across some | 


huge flat rocks, placed evidently by human hands in a horizontal 
position, and lying near each other on a level which once, in all 
yrobability, was the natural surface. Each block was a boulder 
Soonaht apparently some little distance, and covered a Square 


eavity carefully lined with slabs of stone, and filled with earth | 


mixed with light gravel and sand. One of these square cavities 
or graves has been carefully cleared, and proved to contain four- 
teen skeletons of aduits and one of a child, all in very fair preserva- 
tion. The form of the skulls is said not to be of the very early type 
generally identified with the rude early cave-dwellers ; and some 
brass rings found indicate the use of that metal, at any rate for 
ornament. A stone hatchet was also found, and a number of bear’s 
teeth pierced for stringing. 
extinct people has yet to be examined. 


SENSITIVENESS OF CARNIVOROUS PLANTs.—The wonderful sensi- 
tiveness of the cirnivorous plants when a substance is placed on 
them which excites their peculiar glands may be considered as 
among the most remarkable of all natural phenomena. If a little 
bit of human hair, measuring only 8-1000th of an inch in length, be 
placed on on> of the tentacles of the sundew ( Drosera rotundifolio), 
which fragment of hair only weigh 1-7810th of a grain, the tentacles 
of the leaf will curve inward. Now,a bit of hair 1-50th of an inch in 
length, and therefore immensely larger than the one exciting the 


plant, cannot be appreciated when placed on that most sensitive of | 


all organs, the tongue. Butif the excitable character of the sun- 
dew is manifested by this physical cause, its s »nsitiveness is shown 
to a much greater degree when a chemical substance is applied to 
it. If a solution of phosphate of ammonia be placed directly on 
the gland of the outer tentacle—a quantity represented by 1-153600th 
of a grain is sufficient to produce motion. But the inconceivably 
small quantity of 1-197600th of a grain of the same substance in solu- 
tion, under peculiar circumstances, imparted action to the plant. 
This is a degree of sensitiveness far surpassing that of any method 
of analysis, with the exception of the spectroscope. 


| tunnel nowhere exceeds 180 feet below high-water mark. 
the lake-dwellers ; but nothing was hitherto known as to the mode | 


During the | 


| machines worked from both ends. 


The remainder of this cemetery of an | 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


SENDING Succor TO STRANDED Surps —At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 a cannon was shown, out of which a cable, two miles in 
length, could be fired from a wreck to the shore. We have never 
heard of any practical use being made of this invention; but suc- 


| cessful experiments have been recently made in France with a view 


of determining whether lines could be sent ashore from a stranded 
vessel by the aid of pigeons. The pigeon from the wrecked vessel, 
when set free and naturally flying to land, is able to convey a threac 
four hundred feet long and two-thousandths of an inch in diameter. 
People on the shore, by pulling the string, obtain a cord, and at 
length a strong rope, by which communication is had with the ship. 


Tue New York ACADEMY OF ScreNcEs held its annual meeting 
on the 28th of February. The treasurer's report shows the society 
to be out of debt, and the librarian announced a large increase of 
books during the past year. The Lyceum of Natural History has 
become merged in the New York Academy of Sciences, and will 


| henceforth be known under the latter name. The following officers 


were elected for the year 1876-77: President, J 8S: Newberry ; first 
vice-president, Th. Egleston; second vice-president, B. N. Martin; 
corresponding secretary, H_ C. Bolton; recording secretary, O. P. 
Hubburd; treasurer, J. H. Hinton; librarian Louis Elsberg; 


| counsel, H. Morton, D.8 Martin, A. R. Leeds, C. A. Joy, G.N. 


Lawrence, R. H. Brownne; curators, J. J. Stevenson, Henry 


| Newton, W. H. Leggett, F. Collingwood, B. G. Amend; finance 
| committee, Chas. A. Seeley, A. E. Beach, Howard Potter. 


Ep1son’s ELectrric Force.—The etheric force, concerning which 
considerable has been published, still remains somewhat of a mys- 
tery. The only manifestation of the foree yet obtained has been 


| the appearance of a small spark from the core of the helix while 


operating an interrupter by means of the induced current. The 
peculiarity of the phenomenon lies in the fact that the current 
wroducing this spark seems not to be bound by the limitations or 
aws of electricity as commonly understood. A delicate galvan- 


| ometer introduced into the circuit is not deflected ; the current can 


be produced by rubbing one end of the wire upon a stone, or 
connecting it with the gas-pipe; and it can be made to return 
upon itself, so as to a a spark when the end of the eonduct- 
ing wire is bent back so as to approach continuity. Whatever the 
explanation of the foree may prove to be, it has not yet been mani- 
fested in any degree of strength which is likely to interfere with the 
uses of electricity, or to subserve any useful purpose itself. 


THe TUNNEL UNDER THE ENGLISI CHANNEL.—It is said by his- 
torians that there was a tunnel under the Euphrates at Babylon, 
and that the ancient Egyptians had a Suez Cunal. This may serve 
to check the tendency to boast over modern engineering exploits. 
Still, no ancient structure would compare with the tunnel which an 
Anglo-French Company are now about to inaugurate, The prelim- 
inary surveys have been made,and the capital to start the enter- 
prise is subseribed. The length of the tunnel is to be thirty miles; 
it is to be made straight, and to be 200 feet below the sea-bottom. 


| From the land-levels of the existing railways, the two approaches 


make long descents of over four miles, each with gradients of one 
in eighty-nine into the tunnel-ends, over two miles being under the 


| sea, the total of the whole amount of tunneling being over thirty 


miles. The maximum depth of water on the line of the proposed 
A peeu- 
liar machine will be employed which works like an auger, and the 
earth from it is carried on an endless board to the wagons in the 
rear. By this means a drift-way, seven feet in diameter, can be 
advanced atthe rate of about a yard and a quarter per hour, at 
which rate it would only require two years to Eanve the channel by 

It has been computed that, 
after the drift-way is finished, it will require four more years to 
complete the undertaking. 


CULTURE OF THE TRUFFLE.—The truffle does not appear to occur 
as indigenous in the United States, although there are said to be a 
greater variety of oaks in America than in Europe. It is now pro- 
posed by intelligent farmers to obtain the peculiar variety of oak 
under which this fungus thrives, and to try the experiment of rais- 
ing the truffle in planted forests. It can only be cultivated indi- 
rectly by planting groves of the peculiar species of oak amongst 
whose roots it is tound It thrives best in a wild, uncultivated 
soil, enriched only with rotting leaves of the forest, and demands 
both moisture and sun for its development Analysis of twenty- 
four different kinds of soil taken from various parts of France 
have been made, and it appears that there is no distinct relation 
between the character of the soil and its capability to grow these 
dainties. The ancients set this fungus down as a mineral, and 
were very fond of it. The best sort are found at Perigord, in France, 
under oak-trees of eight orten years growth, and they weigh from 
a few ounces to two pounds. The harvest time is the Winter, and 
the yearly crop in Europe amounts to about three million pounds, 
worth to the producers $6,000,000. Pigs, or trained dogs, are em- 
ployed to search for truffles. The pig belongs to the long, lank, 
and brisk species, and trots along by the side of its master much 
after the manner of a dog. It is thought by those who profess to 
introduce this industry into the United States that the Florida pig 
would be the best adapted to truffle-hunting. It is to be hoped that 
the originators of the enterprise may succeed in accomplishing the 
worthy object they have in view. 


ELEcTRO-METALLURGY.—The cheapness and ease with which 
electric force can be developed by the application of mechanical 
power to the armatures of magneto-electric machines at once sug- 


gests the application of the art of electro-metallurgy to a large , 
number of purposes. The cost of producing currents suitable to 
the deposition of metals has hitherto stood in the way of any very 
extended apptication of this method to the various purposes for 
which it is well known to be adapted, but modern invention is fast 
overcoming the difficulty, and the extent t> whieh this branch of | 
metallurgy is now developed is much greater than the public gen- | 
erally suppose. To deposit electrically one pound of ec pper under | 
the old system required the consumption of one pouud of zine, and 
one and a half pounds of sulphuric acid,and u waste of half as 
much more zine and acid, which brought up the cost of depositing 
the copper to twenty-eight cents a pound. By the magneto-clectric 
machine one pound of copper can now be deposited toc two cents, 
and if all of the power could be electrically applied, the cost need 
not exceed half a cent a pound. 
with Daniell, and to the researches carried on by him as well as by 
Spencer, Jacobi, and De la Rive, between the years 1836 and 1840, 
electrotyping—that is, the covering of molds with a thin sheet of 
metal that can be removed—was invented. The coating of metals for 
ornamental purposes, called electro-plating, was first introduced 
at Dieminghass, Bictead, in 1836, by the a gewig ~ this art has 
heen successfully carried on ever since that date. Tho discovery 
that nickel could be used for this purpose gave a new impetus to 
the whole business, and by improvements in magneto-electric 
machines, and especially in the invention of a revolving-buff for 
polishing nickel-plating, has become one of the most important 
industries of the day. Under the skillful management of Mr N.8. 
Keith, of New York, this branch of electro-metallurgy has attained 
great perfection, The art is not alone confined to the deposition of 
metals for ornamental or useful purposes, but is now extended to 
the recovery of waste-tin from scraps,and to the preparation of 
chemically pure metals. 


ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION OF FacTorres.—In spite of the re- 
cont improvements in magneto-electric machines, especially that 
of Gramme, electrical illumination in factories has not displaced 
that by oil or gas to any extent. The Gramme machine has, how- 


| 

| 

| 

Electro-metallurgy originated 
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ever, been introduced, with satisfactory results, into an establish- | 


ment in Miilhausen. 
Four lamps, on Serrin’s plan, properly distributed, are employed, 
each run by a separate magneto-electric machine requiring about 
two-third horse power to work it. The carbon points need changing 
every three hours. The cost for the four lamps per hour is about 
twenty cents. During two months of use no diminution of inten- 
sity has been noticed, and the illumination afforded has been 
steady and mpeter in brilliancy to that from any other source. 
The magneto-electrie machines cost about $300 apiece, or the four 
arranged, complete, about $1,600. Laboulaye gives the following 
table of the comparative cost of this and other methods of illu- 
mination ; 

Consumption per 
hour for 1 stearin 

cand.e-light. 

Electricity, by magneto-electric machine 


Cost per hour 
Jor a (00-stearin 
candlelight 


.. 0.10 to 0.20 franes 


Source of light. 


Electricity, by galvanic battery. ............ 000000 5.00 to 5.00 
Coal-gas 15 litres 3..0 
Light petroleum ........... -4.52 grammes 3.85 
Rape-seed Ol), ......ccesscees 6.18 a 6.10 
Tallow-candles..... ....... 10.55 . 12.60 
Stearin candles, .......... 10. 40 ts 26.20 ‘ 
re re 8.26 32 40 


Efforts to distribute the current from a single machine to several 
lamps have not proved practically successful, by reason of the 
great increase in the cost of the illumination, so that Gramme has 
been led to construct small machines, fifty-candle power. While 
these operate very well, the light, however, is not perfectly steady, 
and the machines found best adapted to practical purposes are | 
those that yield a one hundred eandle-light. 


VIVISECTION IN ENGLAND.—The report of the Royal Commission 
on Vivisection has just been laid before the British Parliament. The 
Commissioners, after having taken a great mass of evidence, came | 
to the conelusion that it would not be reasonable, even if it were 
possible, to prevent experimentation on living animals. They refer 
to the whole history of medicine as pregnant with examples of 
benefits to humanity derived from such experiments. They quote, 
as illustrations, Harvey’s great discovery of the cireulation of the 
blood, the discovery of the action of the lacteal and lymphatic sys- 
tem of vessels, and of the compound function of the spinal nerves, 
Harvey's discovery, almost wholly due to vivisections, is the foun- 
dation of all our knowledge of the treatment of the diseases of the 
heart and blood-vessels, and in surgery bridges the interval 
between the old practice of searing stumps with red-hot irons and 
the present use of the carbolized ligature. At present, investiga- 
tions by experimentation are in progress, having relation to cholera, 
consumption, pyemia, typhoid fever, sheep-pox, snake bite, and the 
use of disinfectants. Experiments such as these have resulted, 
and these are likely to result, in the mitigation, or possibly even 
the removal, of some of the severest scourges which afflict the 
human race, In respect to the charges of cruelty, the Secretary of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, readily 
acknowledges that he does not know a single case of wanton 
eruelty. They reject the proposition to render unlawful any experi- 
ment made forthe mere advancement of science, on the ground 
that Harvey’s great discovery and Galvini’s were, at the time they | 
made them, “ mere cclentiiia discoveries.” Demonstrations in 
medical schools they hold to be necessary and permissible under 
the existing conditions, viz., that they be performed under anes- 
theties. Experiments, however, aro to be regulated through the 
licensing and registration by the Home Secretary of all persons 
employed in experiment, under conditions in accordance with the 
above principles, and through the appointment of an inspector. 


The room illuminated is 196 feet by 98 feet | 


| sible. 


| him down. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


A rUSss-LIGHT—A head-light on an express train. 


Wuar is the right age for a piano?—Forte, of course, 

THE flower born to rise unseen is the flour which rises in the 
baking-pan during the night. 
THE proverb says, * Laugh and grow fat.” 
corn it would be if pigs could laugh! 


What a saving of 


MARRIAGE is the true road to happiness, therefore a man appre- 
ciates his wife most when she's a way. 


THE Jerelers’ Circular, a neat publication of this city, is not, we 
are told, the organ of any particular ring. 


Waar is the difference between a trumpeter and a hornet? Why, 
the trumpeter is a cornet of horse, and the other is a hornet of 
course, 


Precious Mryx: A little girl at a school examination in reading 
her piece changed Keats’s verse into A thing of beauty is a boy 
forever.” 


“T TAKE my tex dis morning,” said a colored preacher, “ from 
dat portion ob de Scriptures whar de Postol Paul pints his pistol 
to de Fessions.” 


Mary (questioning her little brother ¢n the gender of nouns) : 
Now, Tommy, what is the feminine of beau? Tommy: Why, 
arrow, of course. 


A BLONDE girl, deserted by her lover, silently pines away and 
dies, but a brunette lives on to make it a furnace upon earth for the 
man who deceives her. 


A NEWARK school-teacher has discovered something that beats 
the Keely motor ull to pieces in securing rapidity of locomotion, 
She went to call on an absentee pupil the other day, and the father 
met her at the door with: “‘ This morning the doctor pronounced it 
a case of small She dashed down the steps and didn’t wait to 
hear any more, 


THE other evening, one gen‘leman pointed out a dandifled-look- 
ing individual to his friend as a sculptor, “ What!" suid his friend, 
“such a looking chap as that a sculptor? Surely you must be mis- 
taken!” ‘He may not be the kind of a one you mean,” said the 
informant, *“‘ but I know that he ‘chiseled’ a tailor out of a suit of 
clothes last week.” 


THE noblest “last words that have recently been uttered were 
those of Superintendent Flint, of the Midland Railroad, who, held 
fast amid the ruins of the train that fell through the tiestlework at 
Willowemoe, called out to those who were trying to reseue him, 
“Stop that mail train,” and died, The mail train and its passen- 
gers that were rushing to almost certain destruction were saved, 


How ro kill time: First catch your time—by the forelock, if pos- 

Then hold him tight. Then pinch him well. Then give 

him one for his nob, and let the one be u good one, Then knock 

Then make faces at him, Then pull his nose. ‘hen 

sit on his head. Then ask him if he’s had enough now, or will he 

wait till he gets it ? If he don’t answer, you may conclude that you 
have killed him. 


THE other night a merchant prince attended a church meeting, 
and made an eloquent speech, As is often the habit of men accus- 
tomed to lay down the law, he emphasized each sentence or im- 
portant word by tapping with fis knuckles on the table, which 
moved a young man not as yet a merchant prince to remark audi- 
bly at one of the orator’s most impassioned flights: “Cash! The 
effect was electrical. But that merchant prince says that if they 
are so smart and light-hearted, then they had better lift that ehureh 
debt themselves, and buy the new organ without any of his money 
that’s all. 


Tue Paris Figaro says that one of the most valued mementoes of 
Vietor Hugo, at his house in Guernsey, is a black patch onthe study 
floor. The servant who admits visitors—and they are numerous, 
for the house is a well-known “ show place”—takes them to the 
match, ranges them around it in a cirele, and then, with befitting 
mpressiveness, informs them that this blot of ink was caused by 
the upsetting of the illustrious writer's inkstand when he had just 
finished one of the most celebrated chapters of “ Les Miserables, ’ 
Un homme a la mer. The blot has been carefully preserved, and 
will never be removed, but will perish with the floor, May I beg 
you not to step upon it!” 


THIs morning, as I was coming to the offlee, I met a beautiful 
littte boy in charge of a French nurse. He had big eyes and golden 
hair and velvet clothes. The French maid had on a French nurse's 
cap, a French white muslin apron—eut bias, I think—a French 
pet dress, and a sweet smile. I wanted to know whose little boy 
the little boy was, but, as I don’t like to speak French to the lower 
classes, I hesitated. I thought there were several people looking 
at me, 80 I said in English, with a fine French accent, “ Ma’mselle, 


| whose nice little boy is this?” and I looked up at the maid’s mouth 


for the sweet French answer. She smiled louder and said, “I 
understood every word: Well, sur, that wee choile is it, thin, the 
little darlint? Shure and whose choile wud he be but his mother’s 
beyant ?” What a wonderful language the French is! 


Nee eee 


Ee 
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SAILING THE FIRST BOAT.—SEE PAGE 509. 


Dery.—Duty is far more than love. Ié is the upholding 
law throngh which the weakest becomes strong, without 
which all strength is unstable as water. No character, how- 
ever harmoniously framed and gloriously gifted, can be 


which binds the whole moral edifice together, without 
which all power, goodness, intellect, truth, happiness, love 
itself, can have no permanence ; but all the fabric of exist- 
ence crumbles away from under us, and leaves us at last sit- 


complete without this abiding principle ; it is the cement | ting in the midst of a ruin, astonished at our own desolation. 


- ee 
at teas oe 


TR HORSEMAN’S SHADOW.—SEE PAGE 509. 


